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Section III. — ^Impure Rajpoot Tribes. 

Section IY.— Illegitimate Brahmanical Tribes. 

1,-DIAKAE. 2.-TCDUE. 3-PAEBHU. 


Section I-THE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES. 

The Brahmans are most numerous in Jubbulpore, Saugor, Dumoh, Hoshun- 
gabad, Nursingpore, and Nagpore. They are found in every district, yet in some 
places, such as Baitool, Seonee, Mundla, and Chindwara, they are few in number. 

The principal tribes of Brahmans represented in the Central Provinces are 
the following : — 

1. Mahratta, or Maharashtra. 

The Brahmans of Nagpore and Berar are almost exclusively of this tribe, and 
are chiefly Yajurvedis. There are members of several elans in Hoshungabad. 

2. Kamujiya. 

The Sarwariya, Jijhotiya, and San^hiya divisions. The two former came 
from Northern India, while the San&dhiyas came from Bundelkhand. The Kanau- 
jiyas are most numerous in Saugor and Jubbulpore. 

H 
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3. Gaur. 

The Kanaujiya and Gaur Brahmans, taken together m these pr(»unies. art 
about seventy thousand in number. The Gaurs have come from Ma^uar 

4. Taihng 

These are a small community, with only about eight thons.uui person*' ii 
all More than half of them are in the Jubbulporc distru t 

5. Dalkam. 

Of these there arc forty-five thousand in the Central Proving''. 'I!k\ d 
most numerous in the Nagpore Division. 

6. Sanydm, or Diwtea. 

A small and scattered fraternity of between twehe and thirteen iIiounuk! 
individuals. 

7. Gola-pti/ab. 

These came originally from Biindelkhand. 

8. NinlmMha — Nammd(o. 

The local Brahman of the Narbuddha. 

9. Share, or JharwA. 

Local Brahmans of the Narbuddha Valley. 

10. Ojha and MaitUla. 

A feeble community of only three hundred and forty perwins. 

11. Unya, or Uikd. 

12. Malwl. 

13. Bkayori. 

14. Clmahk 

15. Kherawal. 

jProiU Giyerat. 

16. ChmyaM, 
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19. Uaraina. 

The Mahratta Brahmans preponderate in Nagpore and in some parts of the 
Satplira hills. They migrated hither, it is conjectured, in the time of the domi- 
nancy of Bakht Baland, the Gond Baja of Deogaih, and especiaEy under the rule 
of the Mahrattas. Those at Saugor and Damoh are of the Karh&de division of 
thib tribe, and are said to have come originally from Poona, Konkan, and other 
parts of the Dekhan, in the eighteenth century, under the leadership of “ Govind 
Pandit, a KarhMe Brahman, who was sent by the Peshwa as his agent to those 
parts, and who took possession of the Saugor territory for his master, from Chha- 
tra LM, in 1753 ” {a). The Mahratta Brahmans of Hoshungabad do not inter- 
marry within their own gotrajs. 

The San5dhiya and Gola-phrab Brahmans came from Bundelkhand, Dholpore, 
and Gwalior. 

The Gaurs came originally from Marwar. 

The Narbuddha and Jhai*e Brahmans are from the Narbuddha Valley. It is 
the common tradition, that the Jhare Brahmans have sprung from Jhar, a man 
connected with one of the aboriginal races, whom a Baja transformed into a 
Brahman. The Naramdeo or Narbuddha Brahman has, for the most part, aban- 
doned Brahmanical duties for farming and other secular pursuits. 

In some places the Brahmans are great landowners. In the district of Damoh 
they are the proprietors of one hundred and forty-five villages. 

The Brahmans of Nagpore are priests, shopkeepers, grain-sellers, bankers, 
servants, writers, and, a few of them, soldiers ; and are often fair scholars and 
efiicient public servants. Those in Nim&r have come thither chiefly from the 
Dekhan. They occupy most of the public offices in that district. 

The most extensive landholders in the district of Baepore are Brahmans, who 
are proprietors of six hundred and sis villages, of which one hundred and eighty- 
five are in the hands of Mahratta Brahmans. A great many Brahmans, especially 
of the Jharwtl tribe, are engaged in agriculture in Sambalpur. 

The Uriyas of Sambalpur are lassy and improvident, and are importimate 
beggars. They refuse to eat with the JharwAs, who are hard-working and intelli- 
gent, cultivating the soil and working with their own hands in many ways. 
They form a considerable community in this State of more than thirty-one thou- 
sand persons. 

The Brahmans of Berar wear small turbans and long coats coming below the 
knees, with waists rising almost to the armpits. 

(fi) OeBSUB of the Central FroTinces for 18T2, p. SS. 
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Section II -THE RAJPOOT TRIBES. 

The Rajpoots of the Central Provinces number about tluee bimclred and fiftv 
thousand persons. They are most numerous in Iloshunnabad, Bhandara, and 
Seoiiee. There are upwards of thirty thousand in the two di^trict^of Nursmi^ 
pure and Nim^r. The principal tribes are the follovin£ 2 ; 

1. CJuwhuu. 

A few Chauhhns are found in most districts; but they are in create''! numhrrs 
in Rajpore. Altogether they amount to upwards of three thousand persons. \ 
Chauh^ chief is at the head of tht' small state of Rairakliol in Sanibulpur. They 
are also numerous in Raj})ore. 

The Chauh^ns claim to have exercised rule over ^landla in an< u'lit tiiiu s, and 
affirm that their authority extended over hfly-two easU's. 

2. liundkla. 

These are from Bundelkliand. They are a small tribe in the (V’ntral Pro- 
vinces, and do not number fiffi en hundred in all, of whom nearly one-!j,tlf are in 
Saugor. 

3. Jiat/hiihiuhsi. 

There are nearly four thousand Raghubansis at Nagpore, and nior< ritaii lj\e 
at Nursingpore. Altogether, the tribe has nearly seMUitem tbuitsaud umwIkts 
in these provinces. They are a numerous class of cultivators in the llajwara 
pargmmh of Hoshungabad, and in Sohagporo and Heonee, professing to have 
come there originally from Ajoodhya by way of Bimdcdkliand and Gwalior, when' 
they were settled for a time. They only intermarry among themselves, contrary 
to the custom of Rajpoot tribes. Ordinarily they fraternise with Gfij.'irs »n<l 
Kxrlirs; but when they become wealthy they wear the sacred cord, and no longer 
associate with them, 


4. Smbami 

This tribe is strongest in Hoshungabad and Kagpore, which contain one half 
of the wMe. There are six thousand six hundred and fifty Sombansis in the 
Central Provinces. They possess ten villages in tlie Hhunituny Takil of Rae- 
pore, yet Sipe ^ in nainber in that district. 


5 , 


^ T|/& aris few in number, and are less than seven hundred persons, 

Hoshtiagabed, and Seonee, 
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6. Rdthor. 

A tribe of three thousand persons, half of whom are at Ivursingpore, and 
more than five hundred at Mundla. 


7. Parlhu. 

These are chiefly located in the Nagpore Division, Nimar, and in Hosh^ga 
bad. They number four thousand in all. They have a small community m 
Ohattisgarh. 

8. The Powar, PramAra, or Ponwar Tribe. 

The Pramka or Ponwar kingdom of Malwa probably extended to the 
western portion of the Narbuddha Valley, seven or eight hundied years ag 
Nagpore was at one time apparently governed by the Pramaras of Dhur. 

They are a numerous agricultural people in these provinces. Those by t ^ 
Wyngunga are supposed to be a branch of the Devanuggur Powars of Malwa, w o 
quitted their country in the reign of the Emperor Aurungzebe. As a :rewar or 
assistance rendered to the Bhonslas in an expedition to Cuttack, they receive ^ s 
to the west of the Wyngimga. They also spread out over the northern part ot tne 
district, in the Pargamahs of Thurorah, Kompta, Lang^, an ^ a 
pylee ; and over fifty years ago entered the waste lands. The tribe is now m 

possession of three hundred and twenty-six villages. 

The Powars are exclusively devoted to agriculture, md are as 

h«l-wkbgmidmdu.trion*,tat, at the same time, deeeitfd, mtmtworthy, 

Tht Ponwars are by fc 

Lnee, said nearly fourteen thousand at ^ ^ 

Poeaeasing very few of the tribe. The Ponwars ^ ^ 

dhan, near Ramtek, a little more than a hundre y ^ 
they gradually extended themselves to Ambagarh m P , 

W^unga. Bi Seonee they first occupied Largarhi and Partapgarh. They 

are very successful in clearing the jungle, digging tanks, m Ossified 

ments In the last Census' Report of these provinces f 

under die agricultaral tribes as distinct from Rajpoots, wtooh is a mistake. They 

(*) Report of iihe tod ReveBoeSetaement of the ^ 

Igq, BO.S SelectomsfeoatlwBe^ ’ 
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are geimine Eajpoots. Tlicy are a veiy enterprising race The Ponwavs tuid 
the Lodhis are the chief colonists in the Balaghat distrif 


9 (J-iijar. 

The Ghjars are regarded as Kshatriyas in the (\iiti\il Pro\iii(<^ and in 
some parts of the jN’orth-Westein Pi OMiices ; but their ii^lit to tlii-. dMiiution 
is by no means universally acknowledged Thiy ai’c printijiallv Mtlkd in 
Hoshungabad, Nimk, and h[ur>mi>poie. The (juJaiN came oiiuni.dK Iimiu 
Marwar and Gwalior to these provinces, where tliey beai* an eveidk nt < h ir.teli r inr 
honesly and industry. They have occupied the south of ILmla in llodiiinuu* 
bad for several generations. Thei'o are two classes of Gujai’s in ilia! disiriit . 
(1) the LUorias ; (2) the Mimdlas. The former are numerous also in holauftore and 
area “ fine manly set, freer than most from sujierstitiuiis, eating me it and tii-h, 
and reckoned very good cultivators.” These t*aine from tin ilior .tbdut tin 
generations ago. The Muiidks are so eddied, b(*eause they di.i\< tlinr iiair iiid 
partake of their food with their tuibans ofi’. They ob^irve iirtain nlluioiis 
customs rigidly. For instance, they v>^\] not ploimh on tlie mw moon, or on 
the eighth day of the month, as it is Krishna’s birthday ; and man} ahouitlnr 
refi^ from eating meat and from smoking. They are divided into two fat t ions, 
the origin of which is, that a Giljar father having beirotlnd bis damilittr 
to one man, tlie mother manied her to another. The whole elan have taken 
opposite sides, and have excommuiueated each otlier, I’lie Mnndlas are in 
the southern part of the Harda parganm («). 


10. Gmfjdbamt 

The head of this tribe is the chief of the Feudatory State of Hamrcl, in 
the district of Sambalpur. The authentic teditions of his family stndeli 
back to the year 1545, when Ifis ancestor, llaja lUiu Chandra Dewa, was ruler 
of the State. 


11. The Ilaihaya, or lldlmban4 Tr^w. 

The Hellmyaa are among the most distinguished of the Lunar llaJiwt 
1 ^. According to a copper inscription found at Mundla, the upixjr part of 
tlie ]|ii5?b#dha Talley yrm under their rule in the year 144 of the Oimstian 
j tidi aid h^scaption on a temple at Chattisgarh, pf 103 A .1),, if the 
be that alluded to, refors to a Haihaya E^ah. Rajahs of this 
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Lne ^ere ruling at 01iattisgfi,'li in 1740, ■when they were overthrown by the 
Mahrattds. From the testimony of inscriptions which have been brought to 
light, it is clear that princes of this tribe were ruling in the neighbourhood of 
Jubbulpore from the beginning of the eleventh to the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and that they formed alhances "mth the Ponwars of Malwa, the Gahlots 
of Udaipur, and the Western Yadavas Dr. Fitz Edward Hall has established 
the fact that the name of their kmgdom was Ohedi (a). The meaning of the 
word Clihnttisfjaeh is “ thirty-six forts,” the number of forts which the Haihaya 
kmgdom i'> said to have contained. Many hsts of the rajahs of Chattisgarh, 
from very early times to the subversion of their rule in 1740, are extant, and 
information respecting some of them is derived from inscriptions on slabs The 
only survi'ving representative of this ancient and distinguished Rajpoot dynasty 
is a pensioner of the British Government 

12. Tlie JMnhan^, or Jddon Tribe. 

The JSdons are at Sindkher in Berar, the family of the Rajah being of this 
tribe ; and also in Hoshungabad. The JMons are in other parts considered 
to be an inferior branch of the Jldons or JMubansis, of whom there are a few 
families in the Sambalpur Tahsil 


13. The NaiL Tribe. 

There is a small community of Naiks in theDhumturry Tahsil of Raepore. 

14. TIte Beds Tribe. 

These have five villages in Raepore. They are also found in Hoshungabad. 

15. The Gavtam Tiibe. 

The Gautams Imve six villages in the Dhumtimy Tahsil of Raepore. 

16. The Chandel Tribe. 

This tribe is tlie most numerous of the Rajpoots of Raepore. They 
possess twenty-two villages in the Droog Tahsil, twenty-eight in the Simgah 
Tahsil, forty-two in the Raepore Tahsil, and forty-five in theDhumturry Tahsil, 
of that district. There are a few femihes settled in Sambalpur, in the Baigarh 
Tahsil, and in the Kalahandi State. 

(<») of the Oewtial Piovmo^^ Introdtujiioaj PP* 
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17. The Baghd Tribe. 

The Baghels are found in tliree of the Tah^ils of Kaepore, in ivhich thcj 
possess twenty-five villages ; and also in Hoshun<>abad. There is a siiuill inimba 
in Kalahandi, and the Bargarh Tahsil of Sainbalpiir. 


18. The Ttotiondhi Tithe 

This tribe has considerable po'5‘'essous hi the Droo^ Tah41 oi Rai'pon . via r( 
it has twenty-seven villages. They have a fei\ luoi-e also in himu ih. 

19. The Banapliar Tiihi. 

These have small colonies in the Droog and Dhmuturry Tahsih of Ruojiorr 


pore. 


20. The Kelan T\ the. 

A very small community in the Droog Tahsil of Raepore. 

21. The Gant mar Tribe. 

The Gaurwars have a couple of viUages hi the Dliumturry I’iiIim! of iha ■ 

22. TheJLuara Tib. 

These occupy five villages in the Droog and Tahsils of R.u{)ur» . 

23. The BadniM Tribe. 

A few members of this tribe are in the Simgah Tahsil of Ihu'pon*. 


24. The KMti Tribe. 

A small community in Simgah of Raeporo. 

25, The Eesaria Tribe. 

These Rajpoots possess ten villages in the Dhumturry Talisil of Riw'pon*. 

26. The Baktafia Tribe, 

The Bahtarlas have five villages in the Dhitmturry Tahsil of Raeporo. 

27. The PaHhdr Tribe. 

A fevf tailies are settled in the Dhumtuny Tahsil of Raepore, where they 
poss(^ fpnr village. 

28, The Baharia Me, 

Droog TohaO, in U» Sngah TaWl, 

ofBneporo. 

^ . i A 
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29. The Aundya Tribe. 

A bmall cjommnnity in Eaepore 

30. The Bhadauria Tribe. 

In Hosliungabad. 

31. The Tonwar Tribe 
In Hoiilmngabad. 

32. The Ghumur Gmir 
In Hofeliungabad. 

33. The iJilhit Tribe 
In Hoshungabad. 

34. Tim JDeom Tnhe. 

In Hosbungabad. 

35. The Tilarwdr Tribe. 

In Ilosbungabad. 

30. The Solankhi Tribe. 

In Hosbungabad. 

37. The Kanjyaria Tribe. 

In Ilosbungabad. 

38. The Kachwdhd Tribe. 

In Hosbungabad. 

39. The GaJdoi Tribe. 

In Hosbungabad. 

40. Th Mori Tribe^ 

In Hosbungabad. 

41, iNAyhamL 

There is a small community of N%bansis in tbe Kalabandi State of Sambal- 


pur. 


N 
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Section III-IMPURE EiJPOOT TBIBES. 

In addition to the Rajpoot tribes of Hoshimgahad already mentioned. Mr, ( A . 
Elliott gwes a list of Rajpoot tribes of impure blood scattered about the flttrda aiud 
Charwa Pargannahs of that district. These, he says, seldom wear the sacred cord, 
unless they are in good circumstances, and pay little attention to their pedigree 
and to the distinctive customs about which Rajpoots are usutilly very [iarricailnr. 
Being worshippers of Rama they will not plough on the ninth day of tlu! monti.! 
which commemorates his birthday; nor will they plough on the d:n' of tin; new 
moon. They have the reputation of being good cultiNuitors (»t ). 


Impure Rajpoot Triben of Hoshnnaahatl. 


1. 

Pal 

i 

Sarwar, 

2,3. Sabiia. 

2. 

Sisodk. 

1 14. 

Baclianiii. 

2(j. Gliutiu. 

3, 

Giunai’a, 

; 15. 

Deora. 

27. ITlli. 

i. 

Gaur. 

1(1 

Pntut. 

2S, Baroilia, 

5. 

Sauneir, 

17. 

NMmbli. 

^ 29. Sitolia. 

6. 

Maholia. 

1 18. 

Malila. 

3u. Sagar, 

i. 

Ranwa. 

1 J9. 

Siudia. 

^ 31. Banknt. 

s. 

Mori, 

20. 

Jadum. 

32, Sankheria. 

9. 

Dol 

i 

Baclttl. 

33. Kasia. 

10,- 

Chancbar. 

1 22. 

Awa>!ya. 

34. Jalklieria, 

11. 

Kulura. 

1 23. 

i 

Chaura. 

i 35, Chandrawai. 

13. 

Bagri. 

! 24. 

t 

Basalia. 

1 

1. 


! 


Section ly.-ILLEGITIMATE BRAHMANiCAL TlilBES. 

1. The BMkrn’ Tribe. 

, These are illegitimate offspring of Brahmans, and wear tlie sacrerl cord. Tlie 
Dhsikars are found in Bastar. , 


.,A, , ^ ' ; 2/ TkVmr Tribe. ■ ■■ ;■ 

: V , - ; lUe^thflate descendanW of Brahmani in Bhandte. Many are employed as 

y;’ 'and as vs^ites,., .*Tk 'are. found’ in ;all, the districts', 

|i|;^&s:cpiniBu^ 'aite' located the' Hag|^ Biten. ' 





.-A 'A'l’y 





CHAPTER II 


Section I. — The Agricultuiul Tribes. 

5.-THE KUNBIS. 3.-THE MAHRATTA KTJNBIS. 3.-THE KOHERA KUNBIS. 4.~THB DESI, OR 
DHALWAE KUNBIS. 5.-THE JHARI KUNBIS. 6.-THE KURMIS. 7.-BHOYAE. 8.-KHIR. 
U.-MALI. lO.-KIRAR. ll.-KALAL. 12,-LODHA. 13.-LODHI. 14.-TEEI. 13.--BHILALA. 
!«.— KOLTA. 17.-SAURA. 18.-KAONRA. 19.-PAHAB. 20.-JAT. 21.— LASSA. 22.-MENOR. OR 
MANAH. 23.— RA6WA. 24.-BOEA. 26.-PAB. 2S.-KHARIAE. 2r.-DANGI. 28,— AEKARI. 
29.~KACSHI. 30.-MAHTO TELI. 31.-BARAYL 32.-KAPEWAB. 33.-GOAIiI, 34.-YBI,MA. 
3.5,-KAME\VAE. 36.-AREWAR. ET.-MAEHATTAS. 38.-TBLINGAS, 39.~DURA. 40.-SORIA. 
41.-BISHNOI. 42.-KORIH. 43.-MARAE. 44.-HAEBAH. 46.-KHUNDAITA. 46.-BHUINHA- 
IT.-BIRJIA. 48.-BHUyA. 49.-GAUR. 60.-DUMAE. 51.-KOHLI. 62.-KHANaAR. .53.— PUN- 
KAH. 34.-GANDLI. oS.-CHASA. SS.-CHAMAE. 

Section IL— The Pastoral Tribes. 

l.-AHIR. 2.-,GOWARI. 3.-&AULI. 4.-&AULAN. 6.-G0LAE AND HOLAR. 6.-GARAEIYA, OB 

GADAEIYA. 

Section III. — The Banjaba Tribes. 


Section I.-THE AGRICULTUBAL TRIBES. 

1. The Kmhis. 

Ad industrious tribe scattered about these provinces and Berar. In one 
place, as in Berar,, they eat flesh and drink spirits, and their widows may remarry. 
All the various divisions of Kunbis taken together in these provinces number 
nearly half a million of persons. . , ; 

2. The MahraM Kmhk, 

: These are the most numerous a^AeiAtimats in Baitpol, and are located chiefly 
in the sduth of district; havk^ : W dMW oj^ginally from Na^ore ^d 
Berarl The KunhiS difP^;;from the dhari; Kunbis in that they make 

while the Jharis are 
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as anxious for girls to marry their sous. The principal ^uh-dui■'ioIl^ <tl tli* 
Mahratta KimMs of the Wpgunga are the following : — 

i. The Bounia clan, 

ii. The Tinilah elan. 

iii. The Kaineh clan. 

iv. The Damnir clan. 

These clanh do not intermarry The Bounias and KaiiKlb M)itutiau " a'n 
associated together at the same feast (a). 

S. The Kohera Kaubh. 

('ultivators of the sugarcane in the Wyngunga. 

4, The J)c or Uhalwar Knnhl <?. 

This is a small tribe, and is found in a few villages (jf iiunipori’ in Baitool 
They speak Hindustani. 

5. The Jhari KimhU. 

The Xunbis of the jungles, of Mdliratta origin. A con^idtrablt poriiun ol 
the agricultural population of Nagporc belongs to this tribe. They ''peak Mahr.itti 
for the most part, and but seldom Hindi. In tlie Wyngim<ra tlu flltan Kini!)t> 
arc generally foimd settled in Pownce, Tahangaurree, and Kompta * 

G. Kurmi. 

The Kurmis and Kunbis are in reality one class of jicopic, and an 
known in various parts of the country by these separate designation'-, and mult r 
them are subdivided into numerous tribes, some of which do not intcrinan'). 
They are very ^industrious and persevering, commonly thrifty and {riigal, and 
living in the enjoyment of health and much social comfort. Home ol the ICiirnii 
tribes of the Central Provinces are tlie following : — 

1. The Kanovjya Kurmis. These are in Chattisgarh, and keep tlieiasehes 
aloof from all other tribes, 

% The Chmdmhd Kwrnds. A tribe which immigraled into Chattisgarh 
tm OP tihree hundred years ago. They do not mtermarry with other Kurmts. 

Ijt. fh4 Chwh Kurmis, These are the oldest Kurmis of Hosliungabad. 
'I!hey tsi» Ori^My from Gwalior, about eight generations ago. 

i StkitioBi from th« of 
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, Found in Hoshungabad, Sobagporc, Seonee, 

4. The Bmdellhandi lua , 

llurda. and cKew^heie. ^ A Hindustani-speaking race from Upper 

5. The Panle^i, or fomijuKiu in Hosliungabad, and in many 

fiidh. residing ill the neiglibourliood^^^^^ Doab, two hundred and 

otlur places. The Kurmis of cultivators. Their lands arc cleaner 

hOy years ago. The Parde'is are cx( agriculturists. They also bear the dcsig- 
aiid bettu* kept than those of most oti Marwar and Jei’pore. 

iiaiion of Deswalis, from ties a coimti’}^^ Chattisgarh. 

(). The De^aha KurmU. A of six principal elans : — 

7. The Kumis of Tlu^j)0} e. ^numerous and cnterpn&ina ; found chiefly in 

i. The 2[oiwJm. The ino^t 

the Simgah Tahsil. ^ centre of the district, in the Patiin par- 
The Chamaos. Settled in , i> j,epore. 

gannah, and in the east Droug, and in Dhumtimy. 

The Damrids, In the soi 

An inferior class. ^ Nowagarh, to the north-west of the 
'owh. In the villages 


u. 


in. 


IV. 


Sing'^ 


Simgah Tahsil. 


\ . 
%i. 


i’om. Khandesh, and arc found in several 


Vlaepore for sevt'n generations, or about 
These Kurmis have been in 1 

two himdred years (a). ! 

Tbola. 

Chmdarya. 

H. The TiJoUa KurmU. These arc 

villages of Ilo^hungabad. Uc come to the district of Hoshiinga- 

9. The Malmtki Kurmis. These hai gradually settled down to agricul- 
bad originally in various capacities, and I 

rure. They are lew in number. . ibad. 

10. The Gahoi Kunni^. In RoshuEp| 

7. 

''l Upper India, settled chiefly in the 
An industrious race of cultivators frona j a^i^ieled to strong 

Afiih iil paeganncih of Baitool, and in Chin, probably came from Northern 
hut arc hard-working cultivators, gj^oyars in Wardha. 

India. There is a considerable community a 

J17 Mr. Hewitt, B.C.S i>r. 12 ami 38. Settlement! 
(a) Eeporton the WBfiTeflU''-ettlemoit of E e.wrolP 
Eeport of Hoshungahwi, hy Mr, 0, A. Bhott j 
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8. Khir. 

r 

A tribe of gardeners on the banLs . ,]j, JS^arbuddlia, where tliey etili h iiie 

melons, vegetables, and the castor-oi p ^ 

KIchMs are the only cultivating tn es in 

use murunt' in 

their fields. 

9. if«;, 

GoodcdtiratnrsfouBynNo^re Sambalpur, and .itha- dUiri.t,, 

The MMis of Berar eat H«h and dm* sp their widows mav mn-amv. 

The Mats and KAchhls of Hoshun^atal ai _ of opium and vej«Jal.les. 

and also of sugarcane. A 6'*-“'''™“ this caste, styled Wial llfdis. am 

MahrattasAavingcoineongmallyfomlK;,^^^^ - 

regarded as one coinnmmty. 

10. A/ . 

V j’d/’. 

A poor, hard-working, aiid not ve^ cuiltivatons in ISaitoui. 

and along the Narbuddha \ alley, liie , y eiiiifnnnts from Northern 
India. The Mrs of Hoshungabad havef^^ aic cnnpai^ts from ^ortluin 

, _ . 7 ^ been m the distnct xor mmt mwu- 

tions, and are settled m the Rajwaraj^fW'^tt , m, , . 7 ” 

^ ^ rhey trace tlicir descent iroin 

Dal Rawut of Diolpore. Ihe Kirars, 6.^ Eaghuhansis smoko from the 

same hookah, md wdl dm* from one on. = 

n ^ 

,‘^KaUl 

A trihe of skilfiil cultivators m lA 

^ _ T PT p « Ihandara, Berar, and Nagpore, ihey arc 

: also found in Lohira, a chiefship of 

' /. -1 ■ j. ‘ +n f Aoi/m. ’ , 

A, caste . 0 agricu tuns s in ® Hoshungabad, distinct fmm the 

!; Bodhls/'’ ■ • ^ ' ,h, 1 . '' ■ ■ ;■ 

; ,, ; J ■ ,MAi : ■ , ' ■ ; ’ '; /■, , / .' 

■x,. 

''-:^’Bhanwa,^Ch3ndwto,, vam aixa.mf, ^ tv-koki,!.. ..kjuwiiv 
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The Lodhi.s of the says Mr. Lawrence, “are as a body well set 

ap, fine, powerfitl men, living al waj in the open air, and following no profession 
but that of the plough. They a/ a hardy race. Their women also engage in 
field labor. Those cultivators W'ho|^e unable to continue to hold their own 
fields, hire themselves out as agricult'Tal labourers, or as drivers of carts. Their 
conduct is quiet and peaceable. T'py ai’e more domestic than their neighbours, 
and less given to family dissensions. They seldom divide the ancestral property ; 
but generation foUows generation J^^thout any splitting or breaking up 
families” (a). The. Lodhis of the possess about one hundred and 

eighty five viHt^es. They are dividedl^^® distinct branches : 

First, the Lodhis fi-om the Doab o;^^® Ganges and Jumna. 

These are much higher in social than the Raepore Lodhis, with whom 
they will neither interaiarry nor eat fool* Their ancestors are considered to have 
coine fi*om the Doaib to the Wyngum®' Mundla, where they 

remained for a time, and where some descendants are still found.^ The 

customs of these Lodhis are said to be gJH^'^hat like those observed by Rajpoots. 


The estates of Kompta and Hiittah are il *^®“ 

Second, the Raepore or Maher Lodh®' 

These are more numerous than th*' The 

Mahers are anxious to procure girls to ^ 

Lodhis are anxious on opposite grounds.^' : 

The Lodhis of the Mehdek brand “ “<=* « of 

superiority over those of the Nnrbuddhn 

Thera ara two hundred end for^ tho,?‘“'i Fovinces, 


14 . 


reli. 


. These era properiyoa ,msnnfnctu«r8 #>4““;ta‘'“S«“”^ 

inhabiting the Central Provinces are eng^^'> >» Wtaral puranits m wteh 

' they ednbit great industry and sHL Men'l'™ landholders 

m. Raepore, where they are divided into fom ® ^ ‘ 

s iv . , 1 *1. 1 

■ a ; a, ^ ^de and, these are 

' 'pt^hiy ^';oidest ™ ^ 

Baep(ffei':a3ld. 
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4 The Balkan Later immigrants froii^ I’l'o i^cisane 

(listnctissmall(a). 1 Xamiore. Tkir ml= n<. m tk 

The Tchs are found m all the distncts ot], 

JlaeDore and in the X ignore Division 111 i . n 

luiepuio ^uu uj w -,i pioMmt^ i It t-jHnilK HI 

nullion of pci son- ^ogdlitr the} numher ni ah hili . 

15. Bhih 

A tnb( in Jlosluingahad, the head 

landowner of very good position. The} _ 1*4.1 n 1* tii 
iuuuunii^i. / ^ j. , I uhich IS tlu iliulvur ol Kliu.iima i 

nartlv of Bheel descent They are found 1 ,* i> • , 

1 -y „ , T ,1 , claim to Ijc narth ol li imhm i and 

distiktsof the^arbuddha, Jubbulpore, an . ‘ ,, ,, 

•** m kiiDT Tiinnh{ in m ji v « i u 


the Ilppei Goda^ery district. 


in buial] numbers in iieaiit dl tin 
/*d (Tiattisgarh Dhisionw .n d iho m 
16. /t" 

An agricultural people in the chiefsh 

Ghes, Kharsal, Kolabira, and many other f d /. t> , * , . . , , , 

the most rcfapectable and mdustnoug. agrick ; . . • 1 , 

^ places in the same pros mu* indud 

They are a coiibiderable community, any % ' 

^ '' ulturists 01 bainbaiptir are ol tli.N li'ibt 

pel sons, j number nuuly M\Uit}-liM linuh, md 


17. 


A) 


One of tbe principal agricultural 

balpur, of llaeporc, and elsewhere. .. j. i> * a 1 , , , 

^ ^ ^^nbes of Borasambar and khai^al m Smi- 

<h 

Cultivatorsj in tlie valley of 

western division of Nur&ingiiore. , , . , « 

.e Nai'buddha They nJiubit ehiifly tin 

19. ; 

ll 

An agricultural tribe from Berar a 

2^ nd Tdingana. 

, It 

The Jits are represented in th^, Mt. 
have come thither j&om Marwar and Ai „ , ,t , 

aBd bee^rd. Md a wM look m aad HoahoBgaba.! „,k 1 

Bidmoiat»«BH.aem. They W groat of bai,. 


thr%" 


X ’iw w J, . . 

(«) i06A »||fotter h for $, The J&ts m good cultivatori*, 
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19.21. Imsd. 

Cultivators of Sonpur m the SolpvmbaJpur district. 

sa 

22. or Manah. 

Agriculturists, cMefly found inim Chanda. A few are scattered about other 
districts. Of their entire number of ’ thirty-six thousand persons, nearly twenty- 
five thousand are settled in Chanda. Major Smith has the opinion that they are 
an aboriginal tnbe who have become , Hinduized. “ Tradition asserts,” he says, 
“ that, previous to the Gond conquest the Manahs reigned over the country, hav- 
in<y their strongholds at Suijagarh in A ^ihiri and at Manikgarh in the Manikgarh 
hills now of Hyderabad ; and that, ^after a troubled rule of two hundred years, 
they fell before the Gonds. In appe.^arance they are of the Gond type, and are 
strongly made ; while in character th^ ey are hardy, industrious, and truthful. 
Many warlike traditions still linger ai ^noi^ them, and doubtless m days gone by 
they did their duty as good soldiers. B ut they have long since hung up the sword 
and shield, and now rank among the bes; t cultivators of rice in the district. The 
<rreat majoiity lie west of the Wyngi'^mga ; but memories of far distant years 
connect them still with Surjagarh, and ^the Thakur Deo on its summit remains 

their guardian god ” {a). ^ 

23. L^^agwa. 

A tribe of cultivators from Northern ^ India. 


24. B 'ora. 

Cultivators in KollLbira, in the district^* of Sambalpur. 

25. P^ih. 

A class of inferior cultivators in Samb&idpur. They number nearly ten thou- 
sand persons, and are chiefly found in the Sa|jmbalpur and Bargarh Tahsils 

26. Khar^r. 

Cultivators in Kolibira, Sambalpur. I 

27. mM. 

A tribe of good cultivators in the SaugorJ district, cMefly m the Kurai Tahsil. 
The town of Kurai was given by Aunmgzebe Ito a D%1 chief, who erected a fort 

<#) Be|K»rt of tbe C«natis of tHe Ceateal |Provmees for 18W, p 38. 
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the TEIBES ASD CAbi"S 

■« nAtHnpp “ in tte suite of a BKonsb l 5X PROVINCES AND BERIE 

had perfoimed a pilgiMaage to the sa Chandab hranch, -^vho 

by themselves, and «t liou'!C>‘*',/f ***'“'v '’'™ trilial ilisimhs 

they w eontot Wi ^ „ „„ „ 

termmates m k ’ _„™i:h, Tt S' h tightly coveis tkir crovns, and 

have no high standarf of morahty. They are an unetaly m-lo, and 

management. ' ^ diilirult of 

43. The} , 

The Marars have Tarau. 

1 The Bbonh Marar. IromJMjp 

2. The PhU Mffi. Growers 

The Marars and Malts are sometimes spokc^j ortliem India^ 

ine mard ^ flowers, (rom the Berars. 

44. /* n of as one tribe 

> 

Agrienltaiete, m^y Kmbls, 

in caste matters. ^ become separated from them 

45. K 

These are a smatt immunity in 

the Sonpur and Patna Sambalpur, found in greatest numbers in 

46. . 

A amaJl tribe in Sambalpur, 

individnada. numbering leaa than fourteen thousand 

An inrignifiamt tribe of tee | 

and lie Sambalpur Tahah .hundred and fi%-two pei^ons in Eaigarh 

48i 

i 

tk Bhtiyas m t®® ^ P| 

tribes of Eampmr, in the Samlwdpwr 
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49. Gaur. 

A n.nmcroii«. tribe of Sambalpur. There are nearly forty thousand in 
Jlargarb, iipwards of twenty thousand in the Sambalpur Tahsil, and nearly 
t’R ent)^ thousand in each of the three Native States of Sonpur, Kalahandi, and 
PalDii ; and altogether in thib province number one hundred and thirty-two 
thousaiKl persons. 

50. Dumal. 

A tribe m Sambalpur, of upwards of twenty-six thousand persons, of 
whom more than one-half are settled in the State of Sonpur. 

51. KoMi. 

A small tribe of agriculturists found chiefly in Bhand^ra and Chanda, who, 
like the Manahs, are supposed to be Hinduized aborigines. They are of a 
distinctly Gond type, and retain many Gond customs. They profess, however, 
to copy the Mahratta Kunbis. “ They have a remarkable faculty for selecting 
the best sites for irrigation reservoirs ; and to possess a large tank is their 
highest ambition. On the lands watered by these tanks they cultivate sugarcane 
and rice j and they are the chief producers of goor (coarse unrefined sugar) in 

the country ”(<*)• 

52. Khangar, 

Cultivators in Saugor, Jubbulpore, and Damoh. They are much addicted 
to crime. 

63. Punkah. 

These arc properly weaves, but although many still adhere to thdr hereditary 
vocation, the majority of them have abandoned it for agriculture. They are a 
quiet and industrious people, and in religion belong to the sect of Kabir Panthis. 
They avoid the use of spirits and meat, do not many their children until they 
have reached maturity, and hury then dead. The Punkahs make had cultivators ; 
and the villages of which they are proprietors are miserable in the extreme. 
The Gandaa are said to be an offshoot of the Punkahs. 

54. Gmdli. 

A pwall community, most of whom are settled in Chanda. There are a 
few in Bhandtor, Wurdha, Nagpore, and elsewhere. 

(») Report of taw Oearafl of the Central Piomoes for 1872, p. 39 
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55. Clum. 

A tribe scattered about Sambalpur, beinsr mo^t numerous in the Xative 
States of Bamra, Kalahandi, and Kairaldiol. 


56. The (%wiai^. 


A numerous body of culrivators scatbred a]>out the (^‘utr.d Provinois 
Like their brethren m the Noi*th-'\V(Nt(‘rn Pru\ they an a low 
race (a). They form nearly one-fourth of all I he inhabitants of BiLespiir, where 
they haye been settled for .so many centuries that they have no tradition r*{ 
any other home. Mr. Chisholm says of them, Ih.'u '’tluy possess aetnc and 
well set figures, are more brown than black in (‘olour, and arc less marked m 
features than the easy and higher classes. They are fairly emerge tie and indub- 
trious cultivators, are somewhat tenacious of the-ir rights, and < emsideTable 
numbers of them have attained a position of comfort and respe'ctalality ’*(//), In 
the Central Provinces they number more than hidf a million of people, of wiietm 
considerably more than one-half arc .settled in Raepoiv and Belas[K)rc. 

Nearly the whole of the Chamiirs of Chattisgarli are aelhemi nts of the* 
Satniml religion, which was founded by CliSsl DAs, a Ohamar, between the* 
years 1820 and 1830. Idolatry of every fonn is e'sehewed, aiiel the Supreme* 
Being is worshipped without any visible sign or rcprese'iitation. M(weo\er, ail 
the worshippers are socially on an ef(ualiiy. The) have no temples, no puhlie* 
religious service, no creed, no form of devotion. The religious act hiinpl\ 
consists of muttering the name of God, and asking Ills blcsblng. A Sulnatni 
prostrates himself before the sun, moniing and evening, crying ‘ Sat N.im,’ the* 
True Name, or thsf True One. The SatuAinis will not eat meat ; nor will they 
take water fimm any one not of their own ejastc. They drink no s])iritB. But 
some smoke tobacco, and as others do not, two sepOirale and important divihions 
of the tribe have sprung up. The Satnlmis bury their dead without perfonn- 
ing any lefigioi^ ceremony. 

A few years ago a serious division arose among the SaMmt Chamlytn on 
the stjhject of smoking tobacco. This and diinking spirits wm both forbidden 
luff tljslr s|flritaal teacher. The latter was easily abandoned, but the former, 
givett up for a time by all the Cham^ra, was icfter an interval resumed* by 
sopr ^ these did not adopt the hookah as formea'ly, but, in its stead, 




ft <if l9di% «w tjlw ftHtlMw'i '• Bti&Sn Tiitmi vo& OMm, 
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hrcmd pvlas leaf was folded into the shape of a pipe, and tobacco tos plati^^ 
iX S and thus smoked. This pipe is called and Ae s^k^,^ 

designated clmngiyd^i. The more orthodox Sata§inis, however, a 
Te tem^on ; an^the sect has split into two great secUons-the smok,,. 

The Champs of Chattisgarh are not workers m ^ 

possess^. Lx Hodx^xgabad of 

Tl. of R^pore f 

tioBofSatatoto. to 

giffU, Boemi to have ^ ^uefly tomd in the north-west 

origma^ a nw ^ Satn&nJs, wmpnlous about theii eat;^ 

Racpore. inougn uuiwah houses of even .1 ^ 

,bey are slovenly and induatriou, though carsl^* 

wealtliies^t are generally mi&er ^ extravagance in dre§. 

cultivators, and fctg.1 in the “ ' “;Xth, o.^ of 

jeweltey. Thedas, of the .s «su,fly a 

Lciroles their loins, and another then are talent of ge^ 

„o jewellery: 31 ptotperons. Though this app,^^ 

inability to improve their positaon is pa y d fickleness ^ 

,^t .Uto of the P"T 3:“^^’«ra Cham^ enltivator 

from his vRlage; 

these migrations must neeessariy hinder 

SEcnos n-THB PASTOBii TBIBIS 

1. The AMr JW&e. 


1. JLm -aioo' 1. AWa* 

owe raid '.®d'*'*?lTXTri*hra»B“.'™l‘sfcw™»>>Sllai „ 

of the fifieenfli century, Ab& AJnt, a «h neros 

torfO LrvrumAvS., *0. XXll* 
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now known as Asirgarh, whose ancestors had held estates there fur 
nearly seven hundred years. 

There are upwards of fifteen thousand ihirs in Damoh. Many are agiieul- 
turibts, and inhabit the wooded and hi% parts of the district. They are ptM^r 
and of an unsettled character. There is a small tummunit> of this trilx at 
Nagpore, Hoshungahad, Nursingpore, Bjubjol, Nmi.ir, and in the Upper thida\(r) 
district; hut a larger one at Ohindwara, lUieport*, Saiubalpur, and in the distntt-' 
of the Jubbulpore Division, witii the exception of Mumlla, where tiny aiH* lew in 
number. Altogether they form a laige trilic of betiveen three' and four hunrlnul 
thousand persons. The Ahirt. of Xagpore are divided into the following d.uis ; - 


Nwjpme Claih. 

1. Kanoujiya Gwiilwajishi. Speaking Hindi. 

2. Malhfi. Speaking Hindi. 

3. Dfidh Gowars. Speaking Malirathl. 

The Ahirs of Eaepore have been settled in that district from time inummo- 
rial. Their clans differ from the above, and are as follows : — 


Rai>j)ore Ckm'^. 


1. djwrrim ) inlmPitants of liaciiore. 

2. liusaria. j ^ 


3. Kanoujiya. Recent immigrants from the Xorth-w'e4. 

The Kanoujiyas, altliougli comparatively of recent dat(‘, have greater infiuetiet 
in the district than the older clans. 

The Ahirs of Hoshungahad have come originally from Handelkhand, or 
from districts further north. 


2 . The (himrl Tnbe. 

Herdsmen of the Wyngungaand throughout the Nagpore Division gcnondly. 
A considerable body is in the Seonee district AD the cattle of the Wyngnnga 
is said to be in their hands. They are also employed as caiimen and in the 
manufacture of coarse sugar, and are reputed to be an industrious people. They 
number nearly one hundred thousand persons. 

8. The GmtM 2H6e. 

Ifbfi are a paetwl people inhabiriag the uplands of Bsatool and else* 

They are piuhably 
^ mwjrept ago nM ow some parts 
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of Central India. “ From Deogarh on the plateau,” says Mr. Grant, ‘‘ wliich, 
before its subversion by the midland dynasty of Gonds in the sixteenth century, 
was, according to the popular voice, the last seat of Gauli power, the very names 
of the Gauli chiefs are handed down. According to one account the predecessor 
of the Gonds was Pandu Gauli ; but a more detailed tradition sets forth that 
Jatba, the known ancestor of the Beogarh Gond dynasty, began his career as a 
dependant on Mansur and Gansur, the two Gauli chiefs of Dcogarh, and received 
from them a grant of land. He rose to become their minister, and at length 
obtained from them the entire management of their country. Having thus gained 
power he went on to depose and murder his benefactors, and to usurp their prin- 
cipality. But a Gauli chief stiU retained possession of the fort of NamMa for a 
few years longer, when he was slain by the Mahomedans ” (a). It is pretty 
certain that a race of Ahir or herdsman chiefs had possession of a portion of the 
Taptee Valley for a long time prior to the fifteenth century. Asirgarh is to this 
day called a Gauli fort. Sir Henry EUiot states, in his Supplemental Glossary, 
that “m the Puranic geography, the country on the west coast of India, fi’om the 
Taptee to Beogarh, is called Abhira, the region of cowherds.” “ Br. Bhau Baji 
mentions having found an mscription of an Abhira king at Nasik, and suggests 
that the Gauli kings, in the neighbourhood of Nasik and Trimbakeswara, were 
the same as the Abhira kings ” (b). 

The Gaulis of Bhandka are a wandering people, encamping in the jungles, 
and only visiting towns and villages in order to seU the produce of their dairies 
and to obtain supplies. A few are scattered about the edges and slopes of the 
Chindw^ra hills. Many of the inhabitants of K^joli in Bhandfora are of this 
tribe. They are a very simple people in marmers and appearance, but are addicted 
to petty theft and cattle-stealing. Some are found also in the Hoshungabad district. 

4. The Gatdan Tribe. 

A pastoral tribe in Berar. 

5. The (Mar and Bolar Tribes, 

Pastoral tribes from the banks of the Godavery, which have established 
themselves chiefly in the districts of Nagpore, especially in the stony tracts of 
Ambagarh and in the forests around Ramplee and Sahangadhee. They cultivate 
a little land in the neighbourhood of the villages, which they occupy in the rainy 

(a) Uazettieer of the Ceatral Provinoee, latacoduotaon, p, Sit. 

(J) 3td, pp. 6?, 63. 

P 
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seahOQ. Ttey are said to speak tije Cawaresc* lantiuagu (a). In tlip Vv'uuriinja 
they inhabit the sub-divisions of Chakurliaitce tind lu'onee. 

6. Gamrijja. or (Jwldi'hjii. 

These are 'shepherds scattered about iuo4 of the di-n’i(‘l'> f>f tluse pn vinct*-, 
Section IH-THE BAXJAltA TiUiJilS 

These tribes are scattered all over (he Dekliau, and an* found in variou-' parts 
of the Central Provinces, There are many in the liaepore district, living in <tr 
on the confines of the jungle ; and, as it is clcured, the) retreat furtlit*!* ca^t. In 
Southern Berar, where they are very numerous, they have a bud character as 
highwaymen. They are mostly of the Pdinkya tribe. 

In the Dekhan the Banjiirus are divhled into four hranehes, namely:- 

Ihe Biiitjitim of fid IhUmn. 

1. The Mathuria Branoh, l 11. The Char, ‘in Brarieh. 

2. The Labana Braneh. 1, Tlie Dhari Braneh. 

The first throe trilies profess to be deseeiuled from higdi caste families of the 
north-western tracts of India, tlirough ilh'eife or irregular marriage^ <*onlracred hy 
some of their members. From the statementh of ilr. (Tituherlegt*, Hiiperiiitendent 
of Police in Wun, wlio ha.s paid great attention to these tribes, it is eonji-etured, 
that “the emigration which belt led the Bunjilra upon Dekhan wiil took place 
when these grain-carriers came down with the great ]\logliui urmics early in the 
seventeenth century. In fact, they seem to have derived tlieir whole origin and 
organization from the long ware of the emperors in the south ; and the restoration 
of peace and prosiverity is breaking them up. Neither their trade, nor llieir tribal 
system, can survive another generation of English pn'ilomiuanee’’ {b). The 
whole of the Dekhan is parcelled out by the Banj&nis for gni/Jng purposes. 

One of the most powerful of these tribes is this (!h&r}m ; and its influence, 
especially of the Rathor clan, is strong in Bcrar. The (JhfiranH are followers of 
Gura NImak, and worship B41&, MariM, Tulja Devi, Hiva Bhaia, Mittu Bhiiikya, 
and Satti, The Dhfixis are divided into twelve dans, and wowhip Sanwwati. 

m described as hybrids between Hindus and Mahomedans, and arc iiominally 
WWng the latter (c). 

tlsm upwards of four thousand Banjlras in fiambalpur. 

n, JwWa’# o*t W‘ *b 
^ I'ilk 

> Ml. 
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TRADERS, MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, ARTIZANS, AND 

OTHER HINDU TRIBES. 

I-MAEWAEI. II-PARWAE III.-AGARWALA. IY-K03!TI. V.-LAR VI.-BOHRA. Vll.-MA- 
HESHWARI VIII.-BIEWAB. IX-KHATEI X-KASOXDA. XI-GAFBI. XII.-OSWAL. 
XIII.-KHANDELWAL XIV.-SAEAO&I. XV.-KASSAR. OE KANSAR XVI -PAUCHAL 
XVII -SONAR XVIII.-SONA-JHIEI XIX.-KALHAR. XX-KAHAR XXI -BEAT. XXII.- 
EATASTH. XXIII-PANHARI XXIV.-TAMBOLI. XXV.-JANGAM XXVI-BAIEAGI. 
XXVII.-GOSAIN XXVIII-DOSI XXIX-DHIMAR. XXX— KEWAT XXXI-BAGTI- 
XXXII.-IN3HWAR XXXIII -BHOI. XXXIV -WODDBWAR XXXV -IIALWAI. XXXVI- 
LOHAR, OE KHATI XXXVII.-BARHAI SUTAR, OR WADRI. XXXVIII — BELBAR XXXIX— KUM- 
HAR. XK-SUTRASHI XLI-BAJGARIA GANBA XLIL-GIJEWA XLIII.-RANGARI. XLIV.— 
KOHEI. XLV.-BONKA XIVI.-DHOBI, OR WAETHI. XLVII-SIPI. XLVIII.-BARI. XLIX- 
NAI, NAG, HAJAM, OR MAHALL L-DENDRAWAR Bl.-JGBAl. LII.-EUTIA. LIII.-CHAN. 
GAR. LIV.-KOSHTI, OR KOSTA. LV.-BHGHA. LVL-MBHRA. LVII.-GURIA. LVIII.-GON- 
DALI. LIX.-SANSIA IX-KURKI. LXI.-MERIWAR. IiXII.-SI3IPI. IXIG-DIRZI. LXIV. 
-BALJWAR. LXV.-MIDARIWAR LXVI.-GTPARIWAR. LXVII.-DAGORE. LXVIIL-LORA. 
LXIX.-BGSSORI LXX.-ZINGAR. LXXL-BHARBHUNJIA. LXXII.-GARPAGARI. LXXIII- 
SGDG. LXXIV.-MAHARGN. LXXV.-GHANTEEA. BXXVI.-KHGRGEA. LXXVII -KHGJRIA 
BXXVIII.— HGTWA LXXIX -KALAVANT. LXXX.-BEANGARI. LXXXI.-CHIPI. 

1. MarwAri, 

Traders in Nagpore, Bliand^ra, CMnda, Cliindw^ra, and other places. Those 
of Chindw^ra came in with the Maharatta conquerors in the last century. Mar- 
wMs are the principal native traders at Hingunghlt, Hoshungahad, Eamptee, 
and elsewhere in the Central Provinces and Berar. 

2. Parwdir. 

Traders in Bhandira, Rimtek of Nagpore, and in other places. They are 
mostly attached to the Jain religion. 

3, AganoMa. 

Merchants, who are found in greatest numbers in Nagpore and Jubbulpore ; 
some of them mitered the country with the Mahrattas. A few AgarwHas reside 
in most important towns and villages. 
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4. Komii 

Traders in Nagpore, Jubbulpore, Berar, and elsewliert*, from the toiuL Thc^ 
are a small community. 

5. Ldr. 

A Dekhani tribe of traders in Berar. 

6. Bohra. 

Merchants and traders. 

7. Miifu 'thmiri 

Merchants and bankers, A community of three thousand six hundred per* 
sons in Nagpore and elsewhere. 

8. Binmr. 

Bankers and traders. 

9. Khatfi 

Merchants and traders in Tloshangaljad and elsewhere. 

10. Kasomia, 

These possess twenty-three villages in llaepore. 


11. iraurt 

A small community in possession of one village in the Dliuinturry Tahsii of 
Raepore. 

12. OwiM, 

Merchants and traders in Iloshungahad. 

13, KhmddwaL 

Traders in Hoshungabad. 

14. Sarmf^, 

Tnaers in HonhungaW, 

16. Kmsars or Mmdr. 

m kasa and belltaet^ Their ancestors lived in Chnndehyree in 
Baadelttand, vrlifttieethey piooeed^ first to Mundla, and afterwards to Bhand&ra, 

of Central India. The Kassaw manuftotBre glsas, work 
In Wb anS glass tpoetets. 
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16. Panchcd. 

These are not only ■workers in brass, but are likewise employed in the manu- 
facture of precious metals, generally coming only in the province of goldsmiths. 
They are settled in Chanda and Sambalpur. 

17. Son&r. 

Goldsmiths. A caste commonly found in most of the towns and principal 
villages of India, and already several times alluded to. 

18. Sona-jhiris. 

Gold-washers. They labour in the Sonenuddee and in the Wyngunga. The 
gold obtained is impure, and not very valuable. But perhaps this may arise from 
defects in the washing process. It is singular that those who search for gold at 
once quit the places where they happen to find it. This is done firom some 
superstitious dread attaching to such places. 

19. Kcdhar, 

The Kalhars are an exceedingly numerous class of traders. According to the 
census there are upwards of three hundred thousand persons of this tribe in the 
Wyngunga. They are the shopkeepers of the country, and in other parts of 
India would be called Baniyas or Banians. In this district they are divided into 
three classes: — 


Fhst.—Tke Jah, Kalhxm. 

These are considered to be renegades from the pure Baniya castes, who were 
degraded from the rank they originally held in consequence of evading the strict 
caste-rules of their order. They came from the western coast. 

Second.—The Sehorah Kalhars, 

This branch is stated to have come from Bandelkhand. For a long time 
they bore the designation of Oomrai Baniyas. The most respectable members of 
this branch are grain-sellers: those less respectable are spirit-sellers. 

Third.-^The Pardee Kalhm. 

These are the original Kalhars of the district, although styled Pardesis, or 
forrigners, in allusion to the tmdition of their having migrated to the Wyngunga 
from Northern India. They are less numerous than the other branches. 
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: 20 . Ktfl m . 

A respectable Shudra cias«. in and otlur n tin {(iitnl 

Provinces. 

ai TIu DhPTjA 

Bards and genealogists in Iloslmiiu ibnl and otln r di^tm t- 


22. Ka>{(f fh 

The Kayasths have come from rurruckabid mid ntlur [tart^ of Nortlnrn 
India. There are some members of this c.we in dnbbidpori . ulio probabU w ttii d 
there in the time of Aurung/abe, uhen the Mahoimdan <!oimI, I'lklit Bdtnd, nas 
Rajah of Deogarh. They are also found in ilic dMm t ol Jloshnni'nbad, and more 
or less in all the remaining distrietj.. Tin l\,i)\^lhs ol Nmibnl|>ur an snd to 
bear the name of Mahanti, and to lia\e eouic ongiirdly from On^Ni Tli( \ are 
clerks in Government offices and hcliool-ni i-ter''. and aiv disiribcd a"! miiiitilli- 
gent, though somewhat cfTeminate, ix'oplt*. 


215. JYw/iuu 

Sellers of pawn and bttel-nut. 


Betel-sellera. 


21 . Tmnhii 


25. Ja/n/am, 

A small community of religious mendioants. 


2G. JJainh/i. 

Religious mendicants, a much larger community tiian tli(‘ fircccilmg, and 
most numerous in Chattisgarh. 


27. Gonin, 

These are found scattered about the Central Provinces, and are represeiiifd by 
fceversl of their dans such as Gir, Band, Bharti, Pfiri. 

26, Dod. 

Astrologers in Iharonde, They wear the sacred thread. 

29 , DAkifln 

hpsAWi!^ They are nnnaiereus in Blmndto, Jubhulpore, 

fjp, Ittm, !%)(«, e/Bi db^tlnt wmlitute a oomiauaitir 

y. #(i»(wd jfmm' 
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30. Kewat 

Fifehermen and boatmen ; occasionally traders Hkewise 

31. Bdgt^ 

Fishermen and cultivators in Kharonde. 


32. Injhwar 

Supposed to be a branch of the Dhimars. They are a separate people, how- 
ever, and never reside in the same vUlages with them. They are found chiefly in 
the villages of the Lanjee district of the Wyngunga 


33. Shots 

Fishermen. They also carry palankeens, fetch water, and perform other 
memal duties. 


34. Woddewdr. 

Boatmen and fishermen m the Upper Godaverj^ District. 


Confectioners. 


35. Halwai 


36. Lohdr, oi' Kh&ti. 

Blacksmiths and carpenters. The Loh^rs of the Wyngunga are not only 
workers in iron, but are also carpenters. They keep themselves apart from the 
Loh&rs of Berar and of the Narbuddha Valley, and are known commonly by the 
appellation of Kh^ti. The Loh^rs form a community of nearly one hundred 
thousand persons. 


37. Barhai, Sutar, and Wddhi. 

Carpenters. The designation differs in different localities. The Barhais are 
strongest in Nagpore, Jubbulpore, and Saugor ; but are met with m all districts. 

38. Belddr, 

Tank-diggers. The Beldl,rs of Raepore are Uiiyas, and are under the autho- 
nty of a jamadar, who is to them a kind of chief, having officers or mih under 
him, each of whom has charge of a gang. These gangs wander about the district 
to places where their services may be needed. Beiders are most numerous in 
Ni^ore, 
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39 Kiimkfh. 

Potters, tile-makers, brick-makeri, and the like Tiicre arc as many as v 
six thousand Kumhks in these province n 

40 Sufntshi 

Musicians in Hoshungabad 

41 . Biijijmia (Tumla 

Musicians of Chattisgarh As they cat me it, <lrink spirits, ind an* in otin v 
respects impure, they are considered to be somewhat low in the sot tal stale. 

12 fjthtea. 

Musicians in Iloshungabad. 

43 . Jtatiijfhi, 

An important class of dyers at Bori, in iho Xagporc tlisfnt i din t loths 
dyed at Bori are much valued for the dunhilitv oi the dye, whitli is as< rilail by 
the dyers to a peculiai* virtue in the waters of the Waua. 

4 1 . Kohl oi KohVu 

Artuans. A small tribe in Sangor, much addicted to crime 

45 , Botihi. 

Soldiers or ]^aih in Kharonde, who speak the Ifnya language 

46 . Dhobif Oi 

Washermen. They are called Warthis in Berar. They conslitutt a eomimi- 
nity of upwards of seventy thousand persons. 

47 . Bijii 

Cloth-printers. 

48. Bdri 

Semats in Hindu fermlies. They also make plates of broad leaves. 

49. N'Mf MM, Bajdm, or MaMU. 
la Bw they are called MalA. They are found evciy whero. 

50. JOmdrmm 
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Weaveris 


61. jm 


,LRAR. 
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52. Kutia. 

Woa\ers of tarbans and other fine fiibrics. ' 

f 

53. Chmdm. 

Weavers of cloth worn by women of Hoshimgab 

54. Koshtl, or Kosta { ^ 

A numerous class of weavers in Nagpore, f 
elsewhere. They and the Dhers are the most in W. 

of Nagpore, and are manufacturers of the differe g'Raepore, Berar, Sambalpur, and 
try produces. In Sambalpur and Hoshungab Agaportant non-agricultural classes 
silk. They number more than a hundred tho -^nt kinds of cloth which the coun* 
The Koshtis are divided into two brand l^'ad they are manufacturers of fasw 
1. Koshti. %sand persons. 

The chief distinction between these namely : 


The Eoshtis manufacture white cloth witl 


W 


2. Salewar. 


while the Salewars manufiicture parti-c branches lies in their workmanship, 
last census report gives the Mowm ^ a or gold embroidered border ; 
be&Ilen this industrious caste through ^ coloured cloths of various patterns. The 
Koshtis, like the weavers of the finerj. g gloomy view of the troubles that have 
fallen on evil times. They are unabl ’ competition with English traders. “ The 
Manchester sends in such profiisio Mnds of cloth in other parts of India, have 
great numbers, chiefly to Berar, wb g ^o compete with the showy goods which 
good wages. A few only have bet and they have of late years emigrated in 

|.ere, as day-labourers, they are able to obtain 
thought themselves of an agricultural life” (a). 

Weavers of cotton cloths 
upwards of sixteen thousand p( * ^ 55. BhMia. 

halpur Tahsils, and the Sonpur '■ Sambalpur, where they form a community of 

Tpons, most of whom are in the Bargarh and Sam- 

^ feudatory State. 

Weavers of coarse cotto • ^ 

They also perform the duties r ^ 56. Mehra. 

V dothB in SamWpm, Bustai, and Hosiungabad. 
(.) JfriUaga police. 
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57 (ftlih'i. 


\ 

Confectioners) il 


Sambaipiir. 


5 h. (tomMI 
5 b Sihi^fff. 


Dram-beaters. \ 

ers in Siuulsalpnr, nmulxmiir iitarl\ si'Jit thuiKiiio 
onsidei 

()t), Kui/,{ 


Masons and 
perbons. 


CL 


in Bmr. 

I 

]|i 

Snake-charmers and jdpers '*^'*'* • 

' District 

TailorSj m tlie Upj)er (TOtiavery ’ Snitjit. 


Tailors in Berar. 


nhsi 

ity, most niimtrous in Xagpon* and 


03 . 


Tailors. A eonbiderahle commniL 
Jubbiilpore. ^ 

^ Dihtrift . 

61 . Arf/, 

Bangle-makers, in the Upper aodoveiy 

ct. 

65 . Medarm ’ 

Mat-makers, in the Upper Uodaveiy Distri * 

ter Gndavery District, They are 

66 . 

stone-mafloas, intheUptj) 

Prided ihtotw) dans, 


of Soa(itm|d?iid 


67 . P<K0m, 


A 


t 

4 

irato of wheat, b(»%, and 
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69. Smsm. 123 

Basket-weavers and musicians. Their women are midwiy 

bad district. They form a considerable cornmnuity of ' 

individuals, more than one-half of whom are in the Jubbnlf es inthe Hoshunga- 

7 ., forty-three thousand 

70. Zingar, or Jinqar. . , 

, „ ... jore districts. 

A small commumty of artisans, found chiefly ir 

There are a few also settled in Sambalpur. , 


71. Bharbhunjia. 

Boasters of grain, and small traders. Numer'^ 


VBstricts of Nagpore. 


nity. 




72. 

These are by profession averters of ha 
taken to agriculture. Their numbers are few k 

Berar, Nagpore, and other places. though in some places they have 

73 . Su^ ^ ^ Wyngunga, 

In Sambalpur, especially in the Sonpi J 
four thousand of the tribe. ^idu, 

74 , j ^r and Kairokhol States, there are nearly 


The Maharuns are in Sambalpur^' 
persons. ^ lakarm, 

, where they number four hundred and five 

An inconsiderable body of peor 
persons, spread about the Sambalpie Ghantera. 

handi and Sarangarh feudatoiy Stoi numbering only one hundred and five 

' territory, with the exception of the Kala- 

A small tribe scattered c M 
Bargarh Tahsils, and the Sonpuue /e. Khurdra. 

PV Sambalpur, especially in the Sambalpur and 

of*' 

These number two hundrl ^ 
and sixty-three are in the Ban 77 , Khujria. 

pur Tahsil. thirty-four individuais, of whom one hundred 

ta feudatory State, and seventy-one in the Sambal- 
t 
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"4 


78. Hutwa. 


„ N inunitv in Sambalpur, settled ebiefly in the Buro-arli Tahsil and 
A “7p^'Vt”"ory S«*s. 


in the Sonpur 


ILV, 


79. Kalavunt. 


K lo/ h'ccntioiis people. They are very few in Tmiuht'r. yet are 


Dancers, 
met with in all dis ■. 

,igj 80. Bhandari. 


of six thousand persons in the Sambalpur territory. 

Acomm»« y of ^ 

They are in greatest numbers 11 t « ' 

Sonpur State. ■ . 

, ^81. CMpi 

There are between one and tv^o famifa of the Chipie in SamWpur, 

the greater proportion of whom are .m bambalpnr J ahaJ. 
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ABORIGINAL TRIBES,— 10}" 



Sec. I.-THE KOL, KUE, OE KUE TEIBBS. Sec. II.-THF, 

BHEBL TEIBES. Sec. IV.-THl BINJHAL, OE p.. . 

TEIBB. Sec. TI.— the BHUMIA TEIBE. Sec. vii._xnfL‘ARiAJS . 

DHAN6 AE TEIBE. Sec. IX.-THB GADBA TEIBE. SjJ KUEKXJ TEIBES. Sec. III.— THE 
-THE NAHAE TEIBE. Sec. XII.-THB SAOHEA TEII^ TRIBE. Sec. V.-THE BHUNJIYA 
rv 17x1- 1 • 1 n r^ BAIOA TEIBES. Sec. YIII.-THE 

IHE Jitmiological tommittee oi the Lent^^ x .— the eanwae teibe. seo. xi. 
ill the year 1868, classifies the aboriginal ipK Sec. xin .— the aohaeia teibe. 

headings, Kolarian or Northern, and Bray^al Provinces, in its report dated 
belong thirteen tribes, and possibly three ofjj^^gg pf those provmces under two 
which are doubtful. These tribes are as folj^aian or Southern. To the former 
ABORIGINAL TRIBES 5 latter, ten, and three 








Kolarian. 

1. Kol. 

2. Kurku. 

3. Bheel. 

4. Binjwlir. 

5. BhunjiyE. 

6. Bhhmia. 


(lows : — 

/OF CENTRAL INDIA, 
f Bravidian. 

1. Gond, 

2. Bhatra Gond. 

. 3. MM Gond. 

4. MMa, or Gottawlr. 


. 7. Baiga. , ^ 

,8. Bhtogar. I 

9. Gadba. , 

10. Kanwar. /I 

11. N^har. 

12; Minji 
,13. M^to. 

14. Slotura. 

;,15.'' Gbli' ;' 




5. Dhurwe Gond. 

6. Khatolwir, Gond. 
7,. Agharia Gond 

8. HalbA 

9. Rot 

10. Khond. 

11. Dhanwir. 

12. Nyril; 

13. PankA 


I Doubthil. 
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H 

m ABOlUhmL TaTBL^-^oLSll^^ 

/. — Thi Kiii^ Kfil <11 hi) liil < 

^^)bal[)ur kiM‘ (DiiK litiiii ilii (iiuitio!! ui ( li >1 1 Nujitit 

Tk Kok of Sail ioiU-l'in th ! ) <i p i mi- Ihi) 

nheretkyfoiTOacon‘\'<^i*^»^2, m.l ‘hjit-lh uu<l pin' ilh ^ouki. 

are descnbed as a hai^. TIk KoI. aiv ad Ik mho i mhi k S»ni. 

workuiff as zealously ^ IMnaais a. tlu muk hiIh , Bin ili i ihtiuhnr tl 

bave rco'axded the '■) Ihwimns hue dnwu a dt-lunroti li hum thtm 
Committee of tl tlioiisaud KoK in tin duBUulpon di-iint 

Thei^arcup^a^rtWrrraj thmKhM 

The Kfir^ are spread alKniV Xarhuddh i, i. I ir i- llu « ountrv 

Maasis, and about the forests o\ 5 ‘ 

of the Bhecls. Then-food is 

made from the pounded kernels of woixltii piilais. V Kur hridi 'jniom. unk-t'- 
worship the sun and moon carved 0 jfither-iu-la'v\ a munbir ol lur lu i* 
he can purchase hi. wile, sems liis 1, 

J/.-'t,h(>usaiid \JtTsous hi Ualtool aud lb}s!iun}j;i- 
The Kmkds number about forty t hilln. Tiny arc mostly black, 

bad, and have their chief seat m the I chwk-houcs and thick lips ; and it i- 
with fiat faces and broad flat noses, 1 ‘'insularly truthful and 

difficult to distinguish them from Gon “ *«*»‘’‘* cultivate tin* 

honest ; but their notions of chastity art ^ precariouh cMstcmv. 

ground, cut grass and firewood, and lead, fi ^ Cionds ; but they art- a ixjjfr ctly 
In character and disposition they resemble t ^ ^ Hinduism, and differs csfetmtially 
distinct people. Their religion is an imitatio social intercourse between the two 
from that practised by the Gonds. There is l 

races, and they do not eat and drink togetk ^ sometimes bury, 

have no special priesthood, do not eat the flet; affinity^ with Gondi 

and sometimes bum, their dead. Their lang Scanlan, burn their adults, and 

The Kuikfis of the Satpoora hiUs, says Mr. 4 

bury th^ oMldren. ijioffeasmness. “ It is hard to 

This tribe is ch®?acWW shyness and daring of robbers, 

b^e-ys thAt e5fi|r fifty ye^frs 0^0 they Urm th© mos W Valley with terror, 

and ihst t|i# depre^afioiiS IM the whole of th© i|p character of an entire 

Them W » sfro?;^ govemmeot ” (a). 
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T1i 6 Iviukus of tlie Satpoora lulls are divided into four 1 

1. Bapcka ; 2. Baoria ; 3. Rumba ; 4. Bondoi. Tlie last 
These clans hold no social mtercourse with one another (a), oyeat branches • 
Many KurMs are found in the district of Nim^r, the r w^est in 
of the Central Provinces. They are the same as the Ku ^ 
hiUs of Berar, and of Kahbheet in Hoshimgabad. westerly 

Two days and a half are required for the marriage 
first day, the relatives of the bridegroom go to the 1 \ 
to her intended husband’s house; on the second day, tl ' iXurkh “ On 
of the two, and cause them to ioin hands and run sf , " Ia Erinff her 
tree; after which they are conducted to the hov , , gamien^^*= 

house. Then they are reminded of their having ^ ^ 

vhich they all feast and drmk, and one having i „+ tnisband ^ 

the wife, ou the. heeh,. fltey daaee- (.). 

Mfi^rn tWhonde which fliey will not * te husband, aud 
Mhars. They wear fewer ornaments than Gon , ^ . vi TT,ti-^ns and eat 
The Kurkhs of the Kshhheet hills, and c “ I*® and 

Pothria Kurkhs. Tliey diffet from 4e M ’ 

Valley in that thqrre«_ pigs, which the ifchandon in Baited, 

«.p«>te ^ge or dialKt of they ow ' ^ Narbndabii 

marry. On the southern bank of the Tf / ^ i to kave a 

tonus alh^«s with the Potbms. ^ ^he two tribes occ^iouaHy^ 

The lotto tribe .^improvideul, auother Kurkf. tribe, which 
cultivators. Their chief market is at ^ 

duee of the Mis in great ahundsne^ consequently are not 

vaut, ^d ploughmen, bemg »« ho, *e P« 

material. Eyery village of t as ita® 

the m, having Ms habitation on tP ^ of lab"® 

worshipped ou^ a y^, namely at# ^ 1 _ Dongar Deo, g^ “ 

iTunr-fis i^in/idAnTnr! rrik hnv» o rvr\A4’ - . - - i TXv * 


. 1 . 1 . ", mas tnree aeiwes. *. . 

y aie pivseutod to lum^-a goat, ti^ ^o«est bill in the neighbotoood. 
of wddp paste. 3. Mutya, or following 

erected in the village. The same / « Tmao -fi-trA dates fflJid a ball 

d-u * ■ X j /xt X . m cocoannts, fivehmes, five dEtes, a^ 

ence, that mstoad of the goat, a pn f „ •hgari of 

X. • % • ^jMa, Deo, coDBWtmg ot a neap ^ 

pox, who recaves an offering of ..enn+od +n 'hi-m with tbi^ 

jv ^ XU 1 J>ffermgs are presented to imn, wiwi V 

deities, ttianv otne'wi are fl.Isn -WM ° . . » nr... xx. ;];i/aasi ox 


daties, many othera are also 

(tf) Tie Indian Antiqnaiy, Yd. I, 
(i) Hulop’g Atunigind Tnta of t 


issacrifloed. Ibese 

cocoannts, but none of blood. 
shipped ; for example, the cholera g 


rors 

ee Notes by Mr 0 Soad®) Assistant guTveyt* 
be CTOtaal Pxovmoes, Appends p. 10 
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Vltltli of children (r/). ‘ 

monkey god, tk ^ Iiave nummms .v/V/’/rs, nr (daiis ; M.iiit nl uKkIi .w 

the growth and hei 

Th6 l^otliriti Ivii'iii 4\ 1} y/ * 

. 1 • othi in o! (Hmis 

following :— 'm 4 ^ ■ 

^ •>. 2 Iaosi. 

6. Clmthar, ' 


/ 


<. f 


Sakam 


h Dar?cma. / sidei\ h. Mori liana. 
3. Takers. <(• . _ 9. Bethe. 


Kasda. 


A 


0 'U 


1 1 All linii 
13 L> 1 «.. 

!'»• Bn >tm ('n. 


4 . Dheen. own //o/w, ill which n •,)»<•( I Ik tin ml, I. 

I 1,^ into Jiib own trihe. 

Jfo ram can many » won^ hills have tl,c A.Uoirin<' clan. ■ - 
the Kajpwjt, who cannot nmnyrj j , " ■ 

The Kurkas of the Satpnra'i f""’ 


1. Kasda. 

2. Betho. 

*2, Chutliar. 

4 . Maosi. 

5. 


Bharina. 
JiU/'M \ '•’’akoraa. 

taker, 
‘liundi. 

8 . 

9. Ak'./®’ 


12 . Tiiidilii 
18 . KoKa. 

1 1 . fjHvati. 

15. Hein. 

16. Atkoui. 


10. Tota t singular notion of their Miperioritc t*. 

11. Bhen, I* “ ^ — rr , . . . / 


m, T' 1 \ j> IT 1 , Kurkh who should drink or cat 

ihe Kurktls of Hoshungabad have t^'tiibes, or to a Malioniedan, would bi« 

all the tribes m their neighbourhood. >|^onds, it is lawful to drink out of their 
. from any vessel belonging to any of these fthen vessels. The offenoj woul<l )h‘ 
put out of caste; but in the case of the (M, at which one pig, three goats, imd 
bms vessels, though not out of their eat The Kurkhs have not the ale nreiu* 
mped out by a dinner to his brotherhocll eat the food wMch has been cooked 
seven chickens would be consumed " (d). I 

dice against Brahmans as the Gbnds, and wiW^g/ Trides. 
by them. V. 

rrr m. jC’ «ott»iAiintties of them 

_ I iThey are locate chiefly in the hills 

^ These am found chiefly h the Himlr distals m hereditaiy watchmen amoBir 
mhekt othmfparfs ofthe Oeuted Beo^oes. V . ^ ^ 

^tWTOUndinif the 'i^sh^ga^|l tbft^ss. The Bheef * ^ App«ndi*. 


Ajpwdi*. 
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the villages of NimSr. Many members of these tribes embraced Mahomedanism 
m the reign of Aurungzebe ; but their descendants are mere nominal Mahomedans 
only practising the simplest rites of the creed, while adhering largely to the old 
heathen ceremonies prevalent among the Bheels. Not a few are idle and disso- 
lute ; yet the character of these tribes has greatly improved of late years, and many 
have become cultivators of land. See the separate chapter on the Bheel Tribes in 
Part III. 

The Bheels of Berar are of the Turvi clan, and extend far into Khandesh. 
They are all Mahomedans, having changed their faith, it is commonly asserted, 
at the command of the Emperor Aurungzebe. There are Bheels in Baitool, 
Hoshungabad, and the Upper Godavery District. 

Section IV. — The Binghd, or Binjw&r Tribe. 

This tribe is in Chattisgarh. Its social customs resemble those of the 
Kanwars and Gonds ; and the cast of countenance of the three tribes is very 
similar. The BinjhMs are found also in the small State of Borasambar in Sambal- 
pur ; having come there, it is supposed, originally from the Vindhyan Kange, to the 
west. The chief of Ghes is of this tribe ; and some of its members are settled in 
the chiefship of Kharsal. There are likewise clans in Raepore, to the north-east. 
These are cultivators, and are allied to the Baigas of Mandla. 

Captain Ward considers that the BinjwSrs are a branch of the Baig4 Tribe, 
and. divides them into seven clans, which are given in the account of that tribe. 

Sediem V. — The Bhmjiya Tribe. 

A colony of Bhunjiyas is found in Eaepore, to the east of the district, where 
they are somewhat numerous, especially in the Khariar and Bindra Nawagarh 
Zaminddrts, ‘ where they hold a good many fairly cultivated villages.’ 

Section VI. — The Bhdmia Tribe. 

The Bhhmias are a wild tribe inhabiting the remote tracts of Chattisgarh. 
“ The sole heritage of the Bhhmia is an axe, and the veriest shred of cloth attach- 
ed to a string suffices to cover his nakedness. He apparently scorns regular culti- 
vation, and looks upon ploughing as beneath the dignity of man. He rears a 
crop under the system known as dahya, which consists in cutting down a patch of 
jungle, firing it in May, and then throwing seed among the ashes. This germi^ 
nates, and springs up very fiist after the commencement of the monsoon. One 
patch of jungle yields in this way for two years, and then a new tract is taken up, 
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wMe the abandoned land will not recover itself, and be fit to be occupied, for some 
twelve or fifteen years” (a). The Bbfimias are fond of bunting with bows and 
arrows. They are a “short, slim, black race, often with long shairgy hair, and 
looking, but essentially timid,” and living in scattered huts. They mix little v\ itb 
other classes, and seldom come down to the plains. Being satisfied with i he sp< mta- 
neous products of the forest they take only small interest in cultivation of any ^ort . 

Captain Ward states that the two words ‘ Baiga ’ and ‘ Blidmia’ ar<‘, in ALindl.i, 
synonymous and interchangeable. It would follow, therefon', that the Blnnuius 
there are the same as the Baigas. 

Set Hon VII. — The Buifjti Ttihes, 

The Baigas are one of the most remarkable races of Central Indi.i, .ind dilb i 
both in language and appearance from the Gonds. They are hi givalest nmitb( r* 
in the Mun^a district, where there arc upwards of six thousand of tlKiu. 

Captain Ward divided them into three gi*eat branchc' : — 

1. The Binjw^rs, or Bichwt^rs. 

2. The Mimdiyas. 

3. The Bhiroutiyas. 

These branches, however, differ so much from one another that ilie\ nia\ 
almost be regarded as separate tribes. “ One sect, the Muudiya, is know n by tli< 
head being shaven all but one lock. The Binjvrirs, on the other hami, «< ar t!u W 
hair long, never cutting it, and tie it up in a knot behind ; so do the Bbiifjhtiv.e . 
In stature some are taller than Gonds ; hut as a rule they arc all very inueii bidow 
the average height of Europeans. The Baigas to the eastwards, on tbe .Maikd 
Eange, are much finer specimens of humanity than those near Mandla. In habit-, 
too, th^ are superior, being a fine manly race, and better looking than rlteii* 
brethren near Mandla. They have not the fiat head and nose, and receding fore- 
head, so common among the Gonds — ^thehead is longer, the features more afpiiline, 
and the hands are peculiarly small. Some among them have, however, all the 
types of low civiKzatiott— fiat heads, thick lips, and distended nostrils ; but, on tlie 
Whole, the appearance of these Baigas of these eastern Ghauts is striking, m coin- 
|>ajred with that of other wild tribes. In character, too, they diffear much from the 
more degeneraie aborii^nal racses, Pearloss, trustworthy, independiant, wwly 
enotigh te 0m thw opinaots, and vaiy wtUing to assist, they nan&age their commu- 
nities ia a deserving of high praise. Wal orimes, such ai abduotion of 

bt^4iiese eases m always d«Kad(«l 

m ter, m 


fa, / 
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l)y tlie village elders, generally to the satisfaction of all parties. Thefts among 
each other seem unknown, except perhaps in years of scarcity. Of shght, wiry 
huild,they are very hardy, extremely active, and first-rate sportsmen. Cunning in 
mahiu g traps and pitfalls, and capital shots with their small bows and arrows, they 
soon clear the whole country of game. Unarmed, save with the axe, they wander 
about the wildest jungles ; and the speed with which they fly up a tree on any 
alarm of tigers, is wonderful ; yet the courageous way in which they stand by 
each other, on an emergency, shows that they are by no means wanting in bold- 
ness. Their skill in the use of the axe is extraordinary ; and they often knock 
over small deer, hares, and peacocks with it. It is indeed by no means rare to see 
panthers brought in either speared or knocked on the head with the axe. Even 
when occupied with his fields, the love of field sports seems inherent in tlie Baiga ; 
and in the rains, when he has little else to do, he and his companions amuse them- 
selves with running down sambar, and spotted deer, with their dogs, following 
them into the water, and killing them with their axes when brought to bay ” (a). 

The dress of the men is exceedingly scanty ; but that of the women is much 
more decorous. The latter wear bunches of wool tied up in their hair, and are 
tatooed like Gond women. The Baigas are the priests of some other aboriginal 
tribes, especially of the Gonds. They direct all their religious observances, 
and settle boundary disputes. They invoke the gods of the hills, the streams, 
and the forests, and perform exorcisms and incantations on great occasions. 
They are summoned to avert cholera or smaB-pox ; and they single out the witch 
whose evil eye has brought trouble on a home or village. It is common for a 
Baiga medieme man to be summoned for the purpose of charming tigers away, 
and saving cattle from their attacks. Each of the three great branches of Baigas 
is subdivided into seven clans, as follows : — 


1. Marabl 

2. Moork^. 
8. Umaria. 

4. Subharya. 


Clans of the Baiga Tribes. 

5. Oliulimrye. 

6. Kusyfir. 

7. Bailiarya (i). 


A small tribe of Baigas inhabits the Salehtekree plateau. 


Se<Mm VIIL — The JOh&ngar Ti'ibe. 

These are apparently a branch of the Kols of Chota Nagpore. There is a 
large colony of them in Sambaipur, and a few in the district of Bilaspur, where 

(a) OwMtteer of tie Oeatral PioviaceB, p. 2T9. 

0 ) jroti,p.2r8, 
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they are mostly in service. The Dh^ngars of Berar are sheep farmer^, and mu- 
nufacturers of blankets. They seem to be a different people from the Dhangars 
of Northern India. 

Section IX.. — The Gadbci Ti the. 

A Kolarian tribe, inhabiting the country to the east of Bastar and Jtjpore. 
The women wear a peculiar dress. “ A cloth three feet by six made from tin* 
fibre of the bark of the Afenny tree, with horizontal bands of red, yeUow, and 
blue, each about three inches in width, is secured round the waist by a girdle, 
then brought over the shoulder and fastened down in front of the upper ])<irt of 
the body. The girdle is composed of fi*om forty to fifty separate oorvls of about 
eighteen or twenty inches in length, lashed together at the <nds in froni, A 
chaplet of the large white seeds of the Ima grass strung together is fas- 
tened round the hair, as are also sometimes strings of white lx*ads. inirge earrings 
of three coils, of common brass wire, certainly three or four inches in diarnefer, 
are suspended to the upper cartilage of the ear, and hang down to tlie hhoulder ; 
and another earring, resembling a brass button with a stall to it, is vmm in the 
lobe of the ear” (a). The Gadbas are given to intoxication. 

Section X. — The Kim war Tribe. 

The Kanwars are a large and influential tribe cliicfily settled in Chattisgarh, 
numbering upwards of seventy-two thousand persons. All the liuidowner-. in flie 
north belong to this tribe. From their wealth and respectability they jdfect the 
importance and dignity of Rajpoots, and have become split up into more than 
a hundred gotras, some of which, such as the Dflilfli, Dh&ngar, Tiiasi or Tuwar, 
and the SAndii or Sarwaya, have adopted the sacred thread. Memliers of the bamc* 
gotasj like Rjgpoots, do not intermarry. The pernicious custom prevalent among 
Hindus of the higher castes, of the marriage of mere children, is spreading 
among the gotras anxious to imitate Rajpoots ; but unsophisticated Kanwars only 
marry when of mature age. They also eat flesh and dmk spirits ; but the 
stricter Kanwars abstMn jfrom such impure luxuries. Most buiy their dead, but 
the Hmdui2«d Kanwars bum. Altogether ihese Kanwars are a simple, primitive 
fotmd chiefly in the northern and eastern hills of Chattisgarh, alannmgly 
imd marvdlously obedient ” (&). 

is at the head of the state of Kenda, in the Bilaepur district ; and 
IS hhlief d Korba* in the same district The Kanwars of Eaepore have 

I 
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probably come from the north. From documents said to exist at Ratanpur there 
is reason to believe that they conquered the north-east tract of the Bilaspur dis- 
trict from the Bhhyas. “ There can be little or no doubt that the chief counsellors 
and most trusty followers of the Haihai Bansi princes were Kanwars. It was to 
Kanwar princes that they entrusted the hill fortresses of Bilaspur, on their 
descent into the plains ; while the assistance rendered by the Kanwars in the 
conquest of the south of Eaepore and Bastar, was rewarded by large grants of 
land, which arc still held by their descendants in Dhamtari, the Gundardehi 
Zamindar, and the Talukdar of Bhutidehi, being both descendants of these colo- 
nists. They have always made a claim, though in a half-hearted way, to be 
considered as Rajpoots connected with the Tuar tribe of the north-west ; and 
their claim has certainly been recognized in one instance, as the first Kanwar 
chief of Narra received his states as a dowry with the daughter of the Rajpoot 
chief of Khariar” (a). The habits of the Kanwars are yery similar to other tribes 
inhabiting the jungles. They bury then* dead ; and in their marriage ceremonies 
avoid Brahmans, and obtain the assistance of the elders of their villages. 

Section XI. — The Ndhar Tribe. 

A tribe inhabiting the densest forests of Raepore, living on game and the 
products of the jungle. They abhor agricultural pursuits. 

Section XIL — The Sdonra Tribe. 

An agricultural tribe at Pahir Sirgira, in Sambalpur ; and also at Khalari 
on the east of Raepore, and in other districts. They are said to be a very indus- 
trious people. 

Section XIII. — Th£ Agharia Tribe. 

These are cultivators in Sambalpur. The chief of Phuljhargarh in Sam- 
balpur is of this tribe. There are many Agharias in R§,mpur and Rlbjpore, in 
the same district. Next to the Koltas they are the most industrious and respect- 
able agriculturists of Sambalpur. 

(a) Gazetteer of lie Central Provinces p 414. Extract from Mr. Hewitt’s Settlement Report. 
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CHAPTER L 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF THE HIMALAYAN DISTRICTS 
OF KOOLOO, LAHOUL, AND SPITI. 

I— THE BRAHMAKS 11 — THE KANI, OB KAEEIT TRIBE III— THE SHNYAR TBIBB IV -THE 
BAIRAGI TRIBE V —THE GOSAIH TRIBE VT —TEE TAWI TRIBE VII —THE BHOT TRIBE 
Vm —THE DAGHI TRIBES IX— THE LOHAB TRIBE X— THE BAERAVAR TRIBE XI— THE 
HENSI TRIBE XII— THE CHAMAR TRIBE XIH— THE BBDA TRIBE XTV- THE BORAHS 
XV -THE L liMAB XVI —THE NTOS 

This tract of country is situated in the upper range of the Himalayas, to 
the west of Cliinese Tartary, havmg Ladakh on the north, and Bussahir and 
Ihe small States of Kotghur, Komharsen, and Shangri on the south It lies 
svithin the jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, and has a total 
area c>f a little more than six thousand square miles. The mountains are very 
loity, many of the peaks bemg twenty thousand feet and upwards in height 
The pro\ mce, with its population of nearly one hundred thousand persons, came 
inro the hands of the British in the year 1866 Its inhabitants are divided mto 
tlie folloM ing trilies : — 


I — ITie Brahmans 

These are few in number Strange to say, they cultivate their own lands, 
Tslueh Brahmans rarely do on the plains. Brahmanical caste, however, in this 
remote region, is much less stringent in its influence than elsewhere. This is 
manifest from the fact that Brahmans sometimes marry women of the KSnl tribe 
below them, whose progeny are reckoned either as Brahmans or Rajpoots. It is 
the fashion with some of the principal Brahmans to wear golden earrings. Thdr 
wives are distinguished by not wearing on their beads the small round cap 
commonly worn by the married women of the country The Brahmans of Lahoul 
have wme firom Chumba and other parts, and are only found in Puttun. They 
have charge of the Hindoo temples throughout the province, and axe said to 
be childishly superstitious, 
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Kooloo, as well as those of the neighhouring tracts, known as Wuzeeri-Rupi and 
Seoraj, are not unlike ordinary Hindoos. “ The men, as a rule, are of the medium 
height, and are strongly built, with intelligent and pleasing faces. Except in 
certain localities, the hair is not worn long ; and it is rarely that large Iieards or 
whiskers are to be met with. The women, more particularly those of the tipper 
Beas Talley, whether from the greater variety in their picturesque attire, or whe- 
ther from a really superior style of feature, are more prepossessing than the men ; 
and many of the children, when young, are quite beautiful. The Lahouleos are 
not a comely race ; and the intermixture of Hindoo and Tartar blood has faded to 
produce a population remarkable for good looks. Both sexes are short ; and the 
women, perhaps, bear off the palm for ugliness, the Mongolian origin of the race 
being shown, in many cases, by the obhque eyes, fiat face, and large mouths ; but 
the Hindoo type is not unfrequently observable ; and there are both handsome men 
and women to he found in Lahoul. The people of Spiti hear unmistakable 
evidence on their faces of their Chinese or Mongolian descent. The men are stout, 
weU-bmlt fellows, and the women are also very strongly framed. Many of the 
men resemble veritable Calmucks ; and, with few exceptions, fall, as do the 
women, very fer below the European standard of beauty. Indeed, for positive 
hideousness of countenance, the people of Spiti are, perhaps, pre-eminent in the 
British empire” {a). 

Dense ignorance is a striking characteristic of the inhabitants of these districts ; 
veiy fewi even of the bettOT classes, bemg able to read. Under native rule, some 


amount of education was necessary for writing public documents and hoping 
public accounts. Uictfprtunately, under Britfeb rule, many officials have beeU 
strangers from Kangra and other parts, wl^ch circumstance has administeml a 
check to the education of the people. However, attention is now being paid to 
/ : the subject by the Uovemment, and the evil is being remedied. Moreover, schools 
; ; ?,beeh..^ in various plac^, .But, the most important instrummitdity 

feimpto 'int^ectetM'i.cofidition of 'tink"' GOtamuid1y,ris that ^ 

Misaicm kt ffielimg m 
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role, and, in some places, especially in Spiti, young men are not married until 
^my are twenty years of age, and young women not before their fifteenth year. 
In Kooloo the brid^oom iu reality purchases his wife by making a substantial 
present to her father ; and she is esteemed as much for the services she can render 
her husband in field labour, as for the assistance she renders in the affairs of the 
house. The marriage ceremony is simple. Presents are given to the bride and 
the members of her family, a goat is killed, and a stupefying and intoxi- 
cating liquor, is fireely drunk. In Spiti marriages are performed in the open air, 
when the Lama reads certain prayers, and imprints the sacred mark on the fore- 
heads of the wedded pair. 

Among the principal D4ghl tribes are the following : — 


1. The Barhai Tribe. 

Carpenters. They consider themselves a separate caste, but in reality are 
D%his. The term harhai is the same as that used to designate the carpenter 
caste in the North-Western Provinces, from whom, it is probable, this MU tribe 
has taken the name, although it is unlikely that the races are the same, or that 
they would associate together on equal terms, or intermarry. 

2. The BhjoAri Tribe. 

Basket-makers. 


3. The Bawgdnt TriJbe. 

Iron-smelters. 

4*. The P'AenM Tribe. 

Wool-deaneirs. 

6. The Naih Tribe. 

These are distinguishable by their enormous wooden earrings. 

6. The TempU Mimddm. , 

They are attached to the temples, whm they beat the drum, and blow the 
horn or Me, in honotir of the idols ; in return for which they msdve a mall giwt 
'bf temple' lands. ' 

The |)%Ms eat the flesh of animals which die a natural death., They aro 
'tei^ce - provide /a '.number df toganeeded'at 

.. 'ij. ■t,ahoM .'^' 'have conae. originally from. 
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IX. - The LoMr Tube. 

Blacksmiths. Socially, these are of about the same rank as the D,i£flu tii()0s, 
yet the latter refuse to intermarry with them. In some respects, ior txam])l( m 
not eating the flesh of animals which die of themselves, the Lokirs are supcxiur 
to the DfigMs. In Spiti some of the tribe are owners of land. 

X. — The Barravar Tribe. 

Blanket-weavers. 

XL — The Hend Tribe. 

Professional musicians in Lahoul. Their wives and daughters perfonn as 
n^tch girls. 

XII. — The Chamoir Tribe. 

Dealers in leather, lil?c their brethren on the plains. The D^lghis hold them- 
selves aloof from the Chamdrs, and will not mtermarry with them. 

XIII. ~The Beda Tribe. 

A low-caste race, with whom Lohdrs and others of their rank refuse to 
associate. They are the musicians of Spiti, performing the part which the ITensis 
imdertake in Lahoul. The Bedas hold no land. There is a saying prevalent in 
Spiti, ‘ the Beda, no land : the dog, no load ’ (a). 

XIV. — Borans. 

Itinerant monks, who are actors of plays and chaunters of legends. 

XT.— The Lamm. 

In Lahoxd, according to Mr. Lyall’s Census Eeport, as many as eleven 
hundred landowners are Lamas, who marry, cultivate land, and ‘ have very little 
of the monk about them ; ’ while only seven celibates, fulfilling properly the duties 
of a Lama, exist in that district. In Spiti, however, the case is widely different. 
There were in 1868 three hundred and dghty-two in that district, all of whom 
were connected with five large monasteries. The monks of four of these monas- 
teries were celibates ; but those of Peen, the fifth, were allowed to marry. All 
younger sons in the Spiti Valley become Lamas, and unless associated with the 
Peen monastery, are devot^i to celibacy. The state of morality in the monas- 
tJerifis in which monks and nuns live promiscuously, is the lowest possible. 


(<!») 1!ke Himalayan. Bisferiots of Kooloo, and Spiti, p, 42* 
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The Lamas of Spiti go bareheaded, except on certain important occasions, 
when they decorate them'selves with a singular head-dress. Their coat is of a 
yellow colour. They have no trousers. Each sect adopts its own colour (a). 

The Lamas of Lahoul have no recogni/ed head ; but those of Spiti, in which 
distnct Bixddhism has been longer in existence, are under the authority of a 
primate, styled the Head Gelong, and of five other ecclesiastical chiefs subordinate 
to him, each of whom bears the appellation of Gelong. The Gelong of the highest 
rank must visit Tashihumpo or Lhassa, in order to obtain the degree. All the 
Lamas can read and write. 

XVL—The Nuns 

Every woman or girl among the Buddhists has the right or privilege of 
becoming a nun. “ Generally,” says the Rev. Mr. Heyde, one of the Moravian 
missionaries at Kiclung, “ the parents decide whether their daughter is to be one 
or not, when she is still quite a young child. In Lahoul no particular ceremonies 
or rites are observed when a girl enters the religious order. Her haii* is cut 
quite short ; and she wears thenceforth a red cap, and is bound to learn to read a 
little. Here, the nuns have not, as in Thibet, proper cloisters of their own. They 
are attached to the monasteries, in which they live only during winter for one or 
two months. They may also quit their order either to marry, or for other reasons. 
They frequently marry Lamas ” (b). 

In the year 1868 , there were seventy-one nuns in Lahoul able to read and 
write ; and one of them was skilful enough to calculate an eclipse. 

(a) The Himalayan Distncta of Kooloo, Lalionl, and Spiti, p» 46. 

Ihd, pp 66, 67. 



CHAPTER II. 


TEIBES OF THE NOBTH-WEST FliOXTlEl! 

Tins Frontier commences from the Kaglun Grlen in TLi/ara, on ilie ea^ttra 
bank of the Indus, crosses that river below Torbela, rmi^ in a n(tttli-\'K''tirlNr 
direction to the hills opposite Swat, encloses the Poshaii ur Yulhy, pisMs to tlu 
east of the Afreedee territory, bounds Kohat on the north and au'I, c«l\an<‘(s 
beyond Bunnoo and Murwut, and stretches southwards b) Ihe Wii/ecrei* hilK t(* 
the head of the Sulaimani Range, on tiie west of Dera Ishinatl Khan and iHra 
Ghazi Khan, tdl it joins the Indus again, on the borders of Sciiule and tlio king- 
dom of Kohat, its entire length bemg fully eight hundred miles 

The tribes on this frontier, on both sides of the line, — that is, thost unilt r 
British jiuisdiction, and those which arc either independent or acknowliHlge tlu 
suzerainty of the Ameer of Afghanistan, — are, for the most part, a wild, fienisaiifl 
warhke people. Their lawlessness and impetuosity have been much nstranu'd ot 
late years ; and the tribes within the frontier have, under British rule. be<*n greai 1). 
changed in habits and character, and ha^ve made no little progress in ciMli/.ition 
The tribes beyond the border have imbibed a wholesome dread of Ihitisb powir 
and intrepidity, and have arrived at the conviction of the danger aceruiug to Iheiu- 
selves arising from the ruthless and unprovoked incursions info British territory, 
in which, for years after the annexation of the Punjab, they freely indulged. I'his 
restraint, which they axe now compelled to exercise, has undoubtedly cxi'jied a 
healthy moral influence upon them. Were it lessened, or were they, from any 
disaster arising to British dominion in India, or to our armies in war eitLer there 
or dsewhere, to conceive the idea that our Grovemment had become weak, and was 
not so able to restrain their violence as formerly, they would not be long in sei/.iiig 
any opportunity which offered to gratify their propensity to plunder, and 
waste the lands of tribes in British territory In 18,56, Sir Richard Temple gra- 
phically sketched the character of these independent and semi-independent triboh 
His description of them may appear, after the lapse of more than twenty years, a 
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little too highly coloured. Yet it will be ubcM bb well as iaterestmg to many 
persons to know the views of so eminent a man on this subject. 

“ Now, these tubes,” Sir Eichard remarks, “ are savages, noble savages per- 
haps, and not without somo tinctui’e of virtue and generosity, but still absolutely 
barbarians, ne\ ertheless. They have nothing approaching to government or civil 
institutions. They have, for the most part, no education. They have nominally 
a religion ; but Mahomedanism, as understood by them, is no better, or perhaps is 
actually worse, than the creeds of the wildest races on earth. In their eyes the 
one great commandment is blood for blood, and fire and sword for all infidels, that 
IS for all people not Mahomedans. They are superstitious and priest-ridden. But 
the priests ( Mullahs ) are as ignorant as they are bigoted ; and use their influence 
simply for preachmg crusades against unbelievers ; and mculcate the doctrine of 
rapine and bloodshed against the defenceless people of the plain. The hill-men 
are sensitive in regard to their women ; but their customs in regard to marriage 
and betrothal are very prejudicial to social advancement At the same time they 
are a sensual race. They are very avaricious. For gold they will do almost any- 
thing, except betray a guest. They are thievish and predatory to the last degree. 
The Patlnln mother often prays that her son may be a successful robber. They 
are utterly faithless to public engagements. It would never even occur to their 
minds that an oath on the Koran was binding, if against their interests. It need 
be added that they are fierce and bloodthirsty. They are never without weapons. 
When gra^mg their cattle, when driving beasts of burden, when tilling the soil, 
they arc still armed. They are perpetually at war with each other. Every tribe, 
and section of a tribe, has its intemeeme wars ; every family, its hereditary blood 
feuds ; and every individual, his personal foes. There is hardly a man whose 
hands are unstiiucd. Each person counts up his murders. Each tribe has a 
debtor and ert ditor account with its neighbours, life for life. They consider reta- 
liation and revenge to be the strongest of all obligations. They possess gallantry 
and courage themselves, and admire such qualities in others. To their minds 
hospitality is the first ai virtues. Any person who can make his way into their 
dwellings wiE not only be safe, but will be kindly received. But as soon as he 
has left the roof of his entertainer, he may be robbed or killed. They are chari- 
table to the indigent of their own tnbe. They possess the pride of birth, and 
regard ancestral associations. They are not averse to civilization, whenever they 
have felt its benefits. They are fond of trading, and also of cultivating ; but they 
aretooficEe and excitable to be industrious in agriculture, or anything dse. 
They will take military service, and, though impatient of discipliae, will prove 
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faitMul, unless excited Iby fanaticism. Such briefly is their character rc]i]( u a itl 
the unaccountable inconsistencies, with that mixture of oppo^irc ^ifC‘' an I \ntu( - 
belonging to savages ”(«)• 

I— TRIBES OF THE HAZARA FRONTIER 

Sec I-THE HUSSUNZYE TRIBE See 11 -THE KOHISTANLE TRIBE Su HI -THE TIB 
NOULBE TBIBB SBC IV -THE OEXKUR TRIBE Sre V -THE DUOOM) IKIU] sn M - 
THE SUTTEE TRIBE Sac VII— THE SAIYIDS OF KIGHAN Sic VIII— THE SW VJII *• 

The district of Ilazai'a lies between the Jhtlinn and iho Indus, a< tiu north- 
west comer of the Smd Saugur Doab. It has an are.i of two tlioii-uid h\c‘ 
hundred square miles, most of which consists of lulls and ridui' ''( lud} a 
tenth part of the whole is level ground. I'he Murree fiauataiium is sinati 1 on 
a spur of the Suttee Hills. The famous Gundgurh mountaiu was on*< inf s,,d 
by a predatory and warlike peo])le, who have cither been driven out or luvt 
settled down in quietness and peace. Hazara originally formed a pait of Mali i- 
rajah Golab Singh’s, dominions, but was exebangod for a tract ailjoinuiii: (la dimi 
moo frontier. The tribes inhabiting this region are as follow s : — 

Section I . — The lla^mnzye Ttibe. 

This tribe occupies, the strip of land between the extreme northt rn bound,! rv 
of the Hazara District and the Indus, in which tract is the ‘black mount, uu,’ so 
called from its dark and frowning aspect. The Hussunzyes made tlienwlvivt 
notorious in the autumn of 1851 for the unprovoked and col(l-blood<‘({ nmrdi r of 
Messrs. Came and Tapp, two Government officials, whose curiosity had led fin m 
to the border, and who were put to death a short distance within ifritidj lerrhor) . 
This event led to an expedition being sent against the tribe at the end of (he nc \f 
season, as it was evident that the whole fraternity approvcfl the dw'd. Tlie 
chastisement administered cowed the tribe, and eventually tranquillized the horder 
country in that direction. 

SecUm IT . — The KohiHanee Tr&e. 

The tract to the north-east of that held by the Hussunzyes, adjoining 
Agrore In Hazara and Kaghan, is in the possession of the Kohistaace tribe, and 
of a people who originally came from the Swat Valley. 


(») Report showing the t4ati<ms of Uie British GoTemment with iho Trihoa, Indepeniieiit u>a d<g»eBd«nt, 
m the North-West Ftontisif of ladja, from 184» to 1866, by Sir Biohwd Temple, pp. 66, 66, Seleotiom ttm the 
Nfeporde of the GoTOtomemt of Inflia, JWga Department, No, m 
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Serfwn III. — Hie Tuinoulee Trtbe. 

A Pathan tribe in Hazara. Tbe small principality of Jebandad lies to the 
west of the di'^trict, and contams an area of two hundred and fifty square miles. 
It is “field as a fief from tfie Government ; and tfie chief possesses mdependent 
intonial jurisdiction ” (u). This small teiritory is conveniently situated between 
us and the Ilussunzyes. The Tumoulees also have lands on the western bank of 
the Indus. They were stem opponents of the Seikhs previous to British rule in 
the Punjab. 

Sertion IV. — The Gvlkur Tiibe. 

An aborij^al race subdued by Pathan invaders from beyond the Indus. 
They are foiuid to the south of the district. The Gulckur chief resides at Khanpoor. 
Forme rl}!. flic Gukkurs, secure in their mountain fastnesses, set the rulers of the 
J'uiijab at defiance, and even exacted blackmail fi:om them. 

Section r . — The Vhooud Tribe. 

The teiThory to the cast of that held by the Gukkurs, as far as the Jhelum, is 
inhubitc d by the 1 )hooiids, a rocky country traversed by torrents, in which a wild 
and hardy people, led by fanatical priests, could, in former times, successfully 
defy their euemit's. 

Section VI. — The Suttee Tiibe. 

These possess lands in the centre of the district, and onwards in a northerly 
direction. 

Section VII. — The Suiyids of Kaghan. 

Kaglian Is a long and narrrow glen, extending in a north-east direction in 
the district of Ila/iara fir a distance of ninety miles, and separating the territory of 
ti«* Maharajali of C'ashmere from the independent tribes of the mountains. For- 
merly, a family of Saiyida exercised jurisdiction over this tract. At the end of 
they assumed an attitude of rcsistance to the British Government, and 
“intrigued tvith the Bitana fanatics, and with the Hussunzyes, then hostile to the 
British.” A small force being sent against them the Saiyids surrendered, and 
were caciled for three years ; at the exphation of which time they were permitted 
to return home, but were not reinstated in the honourable position they had pre- 


C«) Pnnja!) Qownmeat Eaoords, No XH, p 46 , dra^ up by Sit Eiolia*d Temple. 
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viously held, of adimriistrators of Kaghan. Their private estates, however, were 
restored to them ; to which was added a pension from the Government (a). In a 
previous period the Saiyids of Kaghan had aided Sayed Ahmed, who was killed at 
Balakote, at one extremity of the glen, “ opposing his himdreds of rude moun- 
taineers to the bayonets of Seikh soldiers under Maharajah (then koonr) Shei-e 
Singh” 

Section VIII. — The Swatees. 

These have come from the Swat Valley, but are now regarded as naturalized 
inhabitants of Hazara. They have extensive lands in some parts of the district, 
such as Agrore, Mansera, and Gurhee HubeebooUah. 

(a) Punjab Gh^vernment Eeeords, No. Xll, pp. 45, 



CflAPTEE III, 

TRIBES OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER.— 

II.— TRIBES OP THE PESHAWX7R FRONTIER. 

Sec. I.— the EUStTPZYB TEIBE. Sec. U.— THE KHCXEEL TEIBE. Sec, III.— THE lOWBE 
MOHMUKD XBIBB. Sec. IV.— THE JADOON TBIBE. Sec. V.— THE SAIYID OOlONY OP SITAE A 
Sec. VI.— the BOONEEE TRIBE. Sec. VH.— THE SWATHE TRIBE. Sec. VIII.— THE RAHBE- 
ZYB TEIBE. Sec. IX.— THE OSMANKHEYL TEIBE. Sec. X.— THE UPPER OR HILL MOHMUHD 
TEIBE. Sec. XI.— THE APREEDEE TRIBES. 

The valley of Peshawxir is about two thousand four hundred miles in super- 
ficial area. On the south-east flows the Indus, while on its northern, western, 
and southern boundaries are the Swat, Khyber, Mohmund, and Khuttuk hills. 
It is intersected by the Oabul river and its affluents. Peshawur Proper has two 
divisions, one represented by the country lying between the Cabul and the Khut- 
tuk and Afreedee hills ; the other, by that which is bounded by the Cabul and 
Bara river and the Khyber hiUs, and in which the city of Peshawur is situated. 

The term Bardur^ni is applied, says Mr. Elphinstone, to the tribes on the 
north-east of Afghanistan, “enclosed between the range of Hindoo Coosh, the Indus, 
the Salt Range, and the Range of Sohman, They consist of the Eusufzyes, Othman 
Kheylsj, Turkolanis, Khyberecs, the tribes of the plain of Peshawur, and those of 
Bungush and Khuttuk ”(«)• These tribes have derived their civilization, such as 
. it is, fix»isi India. , 

SecUm J.~The Mmi/zye Tribei 

' The Eusufeyes are Pathans inhabiting chiefly the north-eastern part o;f the , 
Peshawur Distririi, althotigK found also' i& small’ nttabers in many' other parts of 
riie ; Provineie. They are ah , energetic and powerful people, tvho, in forinef tihies, 
placed an important parf m desriQie& of the Punjab. Not inferior in any res- 
pect to the ind^ndent ,riibes beyond the itorder, and histori^y % warlike rape, 

^ ” V;' ! {if?) ^ ^ ,;r' 
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ttey tave clieerfiilly accepted the British rule, and have directed their tah nt'- into 
a new channel. It has been justly said of them, that wlulc they nere once “ p iiti- 
cipators in every war that convulsed the Peshawnr Valley, and always nen the 
recusant subjects of the Seikhs, they have now hterally turned their sword- int(» 
ploughshares, and are right good lieges of the British ”( a). Under the N ikhs 
the Eusufzyes never would pay tribute except when levied by force ; but through 
the exceheat management of the administrators in Peshawur they niUIngly pay 
the revenue imposed upon them without the smallest resistance. Indeed, instead 
of cultivating their lands strongly armed, and ready for any sudden emergency, 
they lay them aside, knowing well that, midor the British frovemment, they have 
no occasion for the use of warlike weapons cither for defence or oftlncc. Nt\tr- 
theless, some of the best soldiers in the Indian army are drawn from the Eusuf/yes. 
In the battle of Teree, through which the Seikhs obtained the sovereignty of 
Peshawur, the strongest portion of the Mahomedan army consisted of men of tliis 
tribe. The Eusufzyes are very sensitive on aU matters connected with their social 
usages; and occasionally have shown a bitter and resentful spirit when their pre- 
judices on this subject have not been respected. Mr. Elphinstone remarks, tliat 
it is not customary in this tribe for a man to see his future wife until the marriage 
ceremonies are completed, whereas most of the other Afghan tribes observe a 
very different usage (1). 

Eusufeye has the Indus to the south, the Swat MUs to the north and east, ami 
the Oabul and the barren region of the Mehra to the west. The tribe has been 
in possession of this tract for upwards of three hundred years. It originally came 
from Garra and Noshky, and formed a branch of the tribe of Khukkye. It has 
Wo great divisions, termed Eusuf and Muhder, the former consisting of three 
separate and distract sects, namely: — 1, the Akkozyes; 2, the Mullizyes ; and 3, 
the Lawizyes(e). Mr. Elphinstone speaks of at least thirty separate iudependent 
communities of Eusufeyes(c?). He says, that the men have “ fair complexions, 
grey eyes, and red beards.” 

SecUon U, — The, EJwleel Tribe, 

This tribe inhabits that part of tire valley of Peshawur which is opposite the 
Mohmund hills. Their cMefe hold jaghires, on condition of performing certain 

(<!i> $$lections itm. the Eeoords of the Ckvermaeat of Ho. XII, p 47, by Bit Bxohard Temple, 

Illph?f3j^to»e'B Oabol, Tol. I, p, 240, 

( 0 } Tol II, pp* 14» 

IMi p, 27, 
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Bem'ces to the G-overnment. On occasion of difficulties arising in our relations 
with the Mohmunds, these chiefs were temporarily exiled for permitting the escape 
of the enemy through their teintory, and their Linds were diminished. 

Section TIL — The Lower MohmunJ Ti lie. 

These live on British territory, in the south-western part of the Peshawur Dis- 
trict, and are related to the independent tribe of Mohmimds beyond the fi’ontier, 
called for the sake of distinction the Upper Mohmunds, who will presently be des- 
cribed. dffiey are cultivators, and on the whole are a peaceable people, notwith- 
standing the friendly mtercourse which they maintain with the neighbouring 
Afrecdee tribes over the border. 

Section IV. — The Jaihon T) ihe. 

The Jadoons are an independent tribe, whose territory is on the right bank 
of the Indus, to the south of the Hussunzye country, and bordering on Eusiifrye 
in a north-westerly direction. Here is situated the celebrated Mount Muhabuu. 

Section Y.—The Saiyid Colony of Sitana. 

These are fanatics living at the foot of Mount Muhabun, on the right bank of 
the Indus. Respecting them the following observations, taken from a paper pre- 
pared by Mr. (now Sir Richard) Temple, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab, dated January 31st, 1856, wdl be read with interest : — “ The 
Saiyids of this place,” the writer says, “ are the remnant of the followers of that 
extraordinary adventurer, Saiyid Ahmed, who, gathering a handfrd of Crhazis, 
(warlike devotees), from various parts of India, raised a formidable rebellion in 
Peshawur. After winning and losing Peshawur and Eusufzye, Saiyid was even- 
tually slain at the mouth of the fCaghan glen by Sheer Singh, the son of Maharaja 
Runjeet Singh. Most of his adherents, chiefly foreigners to the Pimjab, dispersed, 
and the remainder settled at Sitana. These Sitana people are evil-intentioned 
and evil-conditioned. They endeavour to rouse the bigotry of the surrounding 
Mahomedan tribes, and especially of the Swatees. The king of Swat, indeed, was 
elected to his present position from among these very people. They endeavour to 
intrigue wilh Wahabecs and such like fanatic religionists among the Mahomedan 
population in various parts of India. In 1852 they co-operated with the Hus- 
sunzyes against Jehandad, and actnaUy seized a small fort belonging to that 
AbiAf ^ but evacuated it on the approach of a British force under Colonel Mackeson. 
Th^ harbour murderers and bad characters of all kinds. Some of their number 

have been apprehended in the commission of crimes in the British territory, and 

0 
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have Tbeen hanged. In 1854 a hand of reformed thugs were woi'kiuj. on tlie road 
near Peshawnr, and fled to Sitana. The ferry over the Indus close to Sit..nn i- 
frequently harassed by the fanatics ” («)• 

Section VI. — The Boone ce T)ibe. 

The independent tribe of Bunoorwals occupies the country to the north-U( si 
of the Jadoon temLory, on the lower range of the Hindoo Koosli, having Swat on 
its western frontier. They seem to hold friendly relations with i lie Suatees. In 
1849 they rendei’cd assistance to some refractory British sulijecis at Looiidkhnr, 
in Eusufrye, who refused to pay revenue. Yet, says Sir U. Temple, “ they lant 
generally abstained from molesting our subjects; and we have harl no (‘orieent 
with them. On a recent occasion, however,” he adds, “ they aided tla* iswahes in 
punishing the people of PuUec, a large independent village close to the Ilusufr'^i 
border. This combined force expelled the Pullee peojflo and their (‘Iiief, who fl(‘d 
for refuge to a British villagp in Eusufzye. The force then approached this ^ iilau<*, 
but did not cross our border. They then threatened that if the l^ulh'c I'efugei's 
were not surrendered, the village should bo burnt. Hearing of this tuoveineiil. 
two British officers, with a dctacliment of the Guide Coiqis, proccedc'd tf) the spra . 
but found that the hostile force had decamped. The dispute was, liow'cvcr, uiui 
cably settled by the British officers. The Pullee people were scut hack to tin ir 
homes; and our villages were enjoined to stand aloof from all sui'h affairs, and 
to avoid the giving of any just provocation to their neighhours beyond the 
borders ” {b). 

Section VII. — The Swatee Tribe. 

The long and fertile valley of Swat, watered by the Loondee or Swat ri\<*r is 
inhabited by this independent tribe. They have an elective cliief over lh<*rn, 
styled Padshah, or king, whose authority is supreme among the various clans. 
The high priest of the tribe, who is held in great veneration, is known as the 
Akhoond. The country is difficult of approach from British terrihjry. It con- 
tains upwards of three hundred villages, and a population of perhaps om* Imndn'd 
thousand persons. Rice is abimdantly grown in the valley. Formerly, says 
Elphinstone, the Swat country extended from the western branch of the Hydaspet, 
to near Islamabad. He also remarks that the Swatees are sometimes ealivnl 
Beggauns, and appear to be of Indian origin (c). 

(<») Sdeotioms liiom tlie Records of tfes of by Bxr Rkbard Temple, Ko. XII, p 6 

(h) 7 . 

(p) Tol I, p. 417, 
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Rospcctirg the passes through, wiiich to proceed to Swat from British terri- 
tory, the best is lIulLikund, to the north of Raiieezye, Eastward of Eaneezjm 
also are several passes, hud'''"; lown into the Loondkhor Yalley, in Eusufeye; but 
these passes “arc not aMobthh for passage from Swat to our territory, becaitsc 
leading into Louodkhor they can be stopped by any party holding that valley ” (a). 
Tlie pas rs by th'^ way ot Raneezye and Osmankheyl lead straight to Ilushtnug- 
gur in British territory. 

Formerly, the Swatoes were constantly committing depredations among the 
villages of the Po'-liawur District, not on a large scale, but like robbers and ban- 
dits. Moi’eover, they harboured criminals and evil-disposed persons, who fled 
from the various districts of the Punjab to their country. “ Our chief fault in their 
eyes wa->, that we wore infidels by religion, and were the lords of a fair and fertile 
valley mthin reach of plunder.” But their ways and manners have improved 
of late years. 

Section r///. — T]ie Raneezye Tribe. 

On the north-west of Eusufrye, over the border, is the country of the 
Haneczyes, vho acknowledge a kind of dependency on the chief of Swat, at whose 
instigation they several times came into collision with the British Grovemment 
lu the earlier years of our possession of the Punjab. On one occasion, — namely 
on the 18th May 1852, — force was led out against them by Sir Colin Campbell, 
and in the battle that was fought they left a hundred bodies dead on the field. 
When they finally submitted, the border, in their direction, was brought into a 
condition of traiupiillity, such as it had not known for many years. 

Section IX. — Tiie OsmanLheyl Tribe. 

To the west and north-west of Raneezye is the territory of the Osmankheyls, 
who also acki > ledge a quasi -dependency on the Swat chieftaia. Like the 
Kaneezyes, they, at one time, gave us much trouble. Sir Colin Campbell destroyed 
Praiigurh an! Ifowaduiid, two of their important villages. “ On this occasion,” 
says Sir R. Temple, “ »ome letters, believed to be genuine, were taken, which proved 
the complicity of Swat One letter from the king to Arjoon authorized him to 
destroy all Europeans and Hindoos in the Peshawtir Valley, and all Mahomedans 
in the Briti h service, but enjoined him to spare all other Mahomedans” {b). He 
adds, that the trilxi “ profited hy the lesson impressed upon them.” 

(ii) Scl di mr from tlxe Bacords of the G-overameat of India, K'o. XII, p. 

(ff) Hr Uufuul OCeiople’s Paper, p. 10. 
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Section X. — The Upper or ITill Mohmmd Ti ibe. 

Their country stretches from the south-western districts of Sw.it rr* tlu 
hills north of the K.hyher, to both banks of the rher Cabul, the capital Lallpoor.i 
bemg situated on. the left bank just beyond the north-western e\treinity of tlu 
Xhyber. The Doaba, between the Cabul and Loondee rivei's, oserlooks r>nti''li 
territory, and at one part is only twenty-five miles distant from Ptsliawur. 
Four clans of this tribe, at the least, have, at times, severally or together, 
come into colhsion with the British Government. These are ; — 

1. The Pmdee Alee Mohmunds, whose country extends westwards from the 
right bank of the Loondee, and is naturally a very strong position. 

2. The Alumzye Mohmunds, to the south of the Pindee Alee's, the capit.il of 
which is Gundao. They also held lands in Bntish Doaba, let out chiefly to tenant s, 

3. The Lalpoora Mohmunds, on the Cabul river. 

1. The Michnee Mohmunds, a portion of whose countiy was anne\e<I t(( (lu 
Punjab, forming part of the Peshawur District. They occupy a jaghire, at the j uik l a >n 
of the Cabul and Loondee rivers, a fertile tract, which is culthated by the ms( 1\ ( v. , 
to some extent, and by tenants of various tribes in the plains. Pad th<' Jaglun 
was once more extensive than it is now, and was considerably diminished by 
reason of the atrocious act committed by some members of the tribe in tin murdt i* 
of Lieutenant Bullenois, of the Engineers, at the end of the year lb,)2, who Imd, 
merely for the sake of amusement, ridden for a very short distance into the lower 
bills among their lands. His head was sent as a trophy to LaJpoora. T hi*' w as 
not the only offence they committed, for they -withheld the payment of two )< ar-. 
tribute, and in other ways showed a bad spirit. In the autumn ol Ihol a lor<i 
was sent against them, which destroyed some of tboir villages, and brotighl tin* 
rebellious Michnees to order. 

The Mobmunds obtained tbeir present possessions by conquest from lb<* 
Ddazaks, on occasion of the Afghans from the west invading this pari of the 
country ; and divided the land by lot among themselves («). 1'iiey Jui\e a few large 
villages or towns, such as Lalpoora, Kaumeh, and Goshteh ; but, for the most part, 
the people live in very small hamlets, 

Section XL — The Afmdee Tilhei. 

Of aU the tribes on this frontier, — ^that is, to the west and sonfli-west of 
Peshawur,— the most important, if not the most powerful, aro the AfmHlees. 

(<?) Report on <ilie Eentied Setaement of the Mohmunds, hy laeut -Col Matkeuon, 0, B , p. ai 

Ishe Bablfo OoiaresiKmdeao© of the Ponjab Admanstratjoa, No, 'VII, Yal IJ, 
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Their tciiitory comes sharply between the Peshawur and Kohat Districts, 
lorming the northern boundary of the latter, and approaching the lands in the 
pc^ session of the Khnttuks. The chief communications in the hills between 
these two districts are by means of the Kohat or GruUee Pass and the Jewakee Pass, 
running tlirongh the Afreedee country. Above, the territory is bounded by the 
Oabul river ; and contains the Khyber Pass. “ The frontage of the Afreedee 
hills tun ai’<ls British jurisdiction extends over a length of eighty miles,” while 
to the vest they '>fretch far back towards Cabul. 

Rcspectmg this race. Sir Richard Temple, with a superior knowledge resulting 
from sagacious obser\ation, remarks, that “ they are entirely independent. Their 
hills are lofty, stec]), and rugged, most arduous for military operations. The 
villages arc strmigly posted, and difficult of access. The Afreedees are fierce by 
nature. Tluy are not destitute of rude virtues ; but they are notoriously faithless 
to juiblic engagements. They are split up into factions. The sub-divisions of 
this tribe arc numirous. They can muster fifteen or twenty thousand fighting 
men. As soldiers they are among the best on the frontier. They are good shots. 
Tliiir tiictii'5 resemble those of the other tribes. They retreat before the foe as he 
lulvaiucs, and piess U])on him as he retires. From the size of their country, and 
the stri Hath of their numbers, the Afreedees, if united, might prove formidable 
oppoiKids; but they rarely or never combine. If their independence were 
ihreattncd, or if some peculiar opportunity offered, they might act together, 
olheni ise they will usually he found at war with each other. We have to deal with 
one or two sections only at a time. If one he hostile, another will he friendly. 

bile opdating against .some Afreedees, we can always induce other Afreedees 
to he our allies. Con''e(|uenlly, the tribe is not so formidable as might at first 
a]>pe,ir. The Al’ri'cdees of the Khyber Pass, among faithless tribes, are considered 
tilt' n)0'>t fiUthkss ” (f/). 

To this statement may he added that of Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir John 
Lawn nee, and Sir UoIktI Montgomery, in their conjoint Report on the adminis- 
tration of the Punjab, for the years 1819-50 and 1850-51 : “ They hold the Khyber 
ainl Kohat PasH's. The numerous sections of the tribe (Kheyls), each headed 
by u ehitf, have bei*a split up into fictions, and united only to oppose the 
flovereigUh of the ihinjab, and of (labid, and to levy blackmail fiwm travellers and 
merchimls. All the gn'at invaders and the supreme potentates of Koithem 
India have successively had the Afreedees in their pay. (xhengiz, Timur, Babur, 


(a) Sir Eiohnia Temple’s Pi^, pp. 16, 17. 
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Nadir Shah, Ahmed Shah, the Barukzyes, the Seikhs, and, lastly, the Biitish 
To all, these nnman.agea'ble mountaineers have been treacherous 'ih ii hilh 
near the Khyber are difficult for military operations , but the high lands oi luuc 
which stretch far back into the intenor, and in which the Afteedecs, togctlicr u itii 
the Orakzyes and others, take up their summer abode, are accessible Iroiu koluu 
and possess a chmate congenial to Euro^ieans. They are bra\e and haidy, goinl 
soldiers, and better marksmen. If placed as escort or sentiies o\ti treasuic, tht \ 
are not to be trusted ; but in action they are true to their salt, even whdi hghtiiig 
against their own brethren. In this fidehty they are not singidai 1 .tn.itu 
Mohamedans everywhere will fight against men of their own creed unbehtif of 
the mfidel, Hindoo, Seikh, or British” (a) 

Some of the Afreedee clans which have at times opposed theni^chcs to Biiti h 
rule m the Punjab, are the following : — 

1, The Gullee. 3 The Bnssee Khejl 

2. The Jewakee 1 The Boiee 

Two great families of Afreedees, the Adam Kheyi and Akha Ivluyl, an 
dieided into tubes as follows (6) : — 



1. 

Adam Khejjl Aficedee Tnhes. 


1 

Gullee Khejl 

... . Fyliting men 

. . flso 

2 

A'sher E.heyl 

... ditto 

7f.O 

3. 

JewaJkee 

• a . . ditto 

1,010 

4. 

Eussup Kheyi 

t ditto 

. 8S0 




3,660 


2 

AUia Kheyi Ajicedee Tubes, 


1 

Bussee Eheyl 

Fighting men 

... 420 

2. 

Sungal Kheyi 

• .*• ditto 

... 300 

3 

Asher Kheyi 

. • ditto 

300 

4. 

feuttan Kheyi 

ditto 

200 

fi. 

Mudor Eheyl 

... ditto 

. 270 


j,iOo 

The Khyberees, says Elphinstone, are “ lean, but muscular men, with long 
gaunt faces, high noses and cheek-bones, and black eomplejdon. Thiy wt.ir, 
in winter at least, dark blue turbans, and long dark blue tunics, sitting close to 
the body, but reaching to the middle of the 1^ ” (c). 

(«) SeleotKmB from the Beoorda of the Govenment of India Report of the Admmistraiapn of the Panjub 
for lie years 1849—1851, by Sir Henry Lawrence Sir John Lawrence, and Sir Bolut Montgomery, p g j ^ 
($} Bepoit, Appendix B Bewtsed Settlement of the Mdhmnnds Captain Jamee 
Cd) l^binifoae’* Calml, Tol II, p. 44 



CHAPTER IT. 


TRIBEb OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER —fConftW; 


in— TRIBES OF THE KOHAT FRONTIER 

Sic I— THU BTOaUSH PATHANS Src n~THE KHUTTUK TRIBU Src HI— THB BTJAO- 
TEE IKIBE Sho IV— THE SEPIE TRIBE Sbo V— THE OREKZYE TRIBE Src VI — 
THEZyStOOfeHT AEGH^HS Sec VH— THE TOOREB IRIBB Sfo VIII -THE TVHZEERBE 
TRIBES I— Tm MVHbCD VSTuzErPEES, 2 — The Ahmeeftf 'Wuzeleees, *5— Thii OthmuiPti 

■WH/IEBTES, i— THF Bll^TO^EK WCZEEKDES 

IvoHAr lies to tEe south of Peshawur Its valley is thirty-five miles long, 
and, on an average, fourmilcs broad. From Pe&hawur, through the Afreedee hills 
It IS reached by two passes, the Jewakee and the GriiHee or Kohat ; and from the 
Indus, formmg its eastern boundary, it is approached by two passes, the Kooshal- 
gurh and the Kalabagh, through the Khuttuk hdls. Again, it is connected with 
Dunuoo to die south by two passes, the Soorduk, seven miles long, and the 
Ivoonh-i-gao, from Nurreo to Khurruk, a less direct but safer route. The valley 
IS famous tor its salt mines. 

Sedwn /. — The Bungmh Fathans. 

These are the prmcipal tnbe m the Kohat District, of which they occupy the 
tract to the north-west. The inhabitants of the Meeranzye Valley are members 
of this tnbe. When Kohat was taken possession of by the British Governmmt, 
this valley, which at that time belonged to Sultan Mahomed, was overlooked. 
On the ('abul Government making arrangements for its occupation in 1851, the 
Mceranzyes petitioned the British Government to be included in the Kohat District; 
and their petition was granted. The Bungush tribe can muster fifbeen thousand 
fighting men, who are fairly good soldiers. Their territoiy extends beyond the 
border into the Khoorum Valley within the limits of Cabul 

SecUon IL — The Khuttuk Tr^e, 

This tribe occupies the hills to the south of the Peshawur District, the plain 
between them and the Cabul river, and the eastern division of the Kohat District, 
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along the right hank of the Indus. They are the dominant tribe of the Kohat 
Valley, and have possession of the Kooshalgurh Pass, leading from the Indus into 
Kohat. The Khuttuks are a manly and spirited people, and from the time of the 
annexation of the Punjab have maintained a loyal allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment. They are considered to be the best-conducted tribe on this frontier. Near the 
villages of Buhadoor Kheyl, Kiirruck, and Lutumur, in the southern Khuttuk 
bills , are extensive salt mines. The Khuttuks of Bahadoor Kheyl and Lutumur are 
of the same tribe. Major RenneU Taylor states, that the Khuttuks of the Loaghir 
Valley and of the Zeokee, Shawa, Shenwa, and Pukkee, and likewise the 
Munjaie Khuttuks, are properly subjects of the Khuttuk Khan of Theree. 

The Khuttuk tribe traces its descent, says Lieutenant Pollock, from the 
Kurtanees, styled also Burdooranees, in contradistinction to the Dooranees, from 
whom the Populzyes, Bamizyes, Suddozyes, Noorzyes, Alekozyes, Eusufzyes, 
Alezyes, and Barukzyes (divided into Mahomedzyes and Hussunzyes), are 
descended. The Kurtanees are the progenitors of the Orukzyes of Thyruh, the 
Afreedees, Bungushes, Momunds, Khuleels, and Daudzyes (a). The Khuttuks 
are divisible into four branches, as follows : — 

1. The Khan Kheyl, or relatires of the Khans, 

2. The Kakir Kheyl. 

8, The Kaka Kheyl. 

4. The rest of the Khnttuks. 

, The eastern md western Khuttuks were originally one tribe under one 
chief (S), Sir Herbert Edwards gives the following as Khuttuk tribes 

1_. tJzjhdn (or great). 

2. Lund (little), called also Turk! Kheyl. , 

■' 8, . Kasiratti, ' ■ ■ . 

; , ■ 4. Guddi Kheyl (c). ! , , 


.."’v 


Ab^ali^;inde|)en4«!nttribe to tbe'nprtbem 

tbe Pass,J''TbeKghtiag'meh'pf;kjA 
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in number, but very brave. They are in close proximity to the Afreedees, and 
yet are in no respect subordinate to them. 

Section V. — The Ofuksye Tnbe. 

Their territory stretches along the north-west boundary of Kohat, from the 
Sepah country as far as that belonging to the Zymoosht Afghans. They are one 
of the largest tribes on the frontier, and can muster upwards of twenty thousand 
fighting men. The following are some of the principal branches of this tribe ; 
the first three of which reside in the bills adjoining the Kohat District ; the 
remaining three being the Orukzyes, who have come in contact with the British 
Government : — 

Branches of the Orukzyes ; 

1. The Samilzye. ' 4. The Shefchan. 

2. The Hangoo. 6. The Mishtee, 

3. The Meeranzye. 6. The Eaabeahi Kheyl. 

The coal table-land of Terah is situated in the midst of the Orukzye hills. 
This is the resort of the people with their cattle in the summer season : in the 
winter they return to the lower hiHs on the Kohat frontier. The Hungoo Valley 
is twenty miles long, by two or three broad ; and the plains of Meeranzye, into 
which it opens, are about nine miles square, and are held by seven fortified 
villages, which have been taken in charge by the British Government. Formerly, 
each village was a commonwealth, and all were at feud with one another. 

There are a few Orukzyes at Peshawur, Amritsur, and in some other parts of 
the Punjab. 

Section VI. — The Zymoosht Afghans, 

A small tribe of about five thousand brave fighting men, inhabiting the valley 
from western or upper Meeranzye to the summit of the Powar Kothul Bange. 

Section VJI.-^The Toore'e Tribe. 

This tribe occupies the hills to the south of the Zymoosht territory. Komi- 
• ii^y the;jr ape subject to the Ameer of A%hanistan,, as also are the Zymooshts, but 
' in; reality they, are both independent. At one time the Toorees committed fi^uent 
inroads on the Bungush and Ehuttuks villages- of Kohat ; but these have ceased 
frr, at number of yearn; ; “ They are, says Captain Jones, “ far inferior to the 
^^uzerinos fri: oourage^^ all inaniy quahries; . With coar^, sensual , features 
thore is ipficib 'of the sayage about them.; 

|he;:^bd;^5tod '..'ferocity wild b^tsv . , In their r^ .they , 
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are ruthless, and spare neither sex nor aj 2 ;e Tl was not niij>1(a''iM_ tola ar thii 
these men sometimes sulfered m their thiist lor pluudoi On <>ii< iji i 

party of them wandered off to an encampment, uhioh the) iKlK\i(ltolK too 
near our camp to contam Wuzeerecs ; hut tliey uere di^appomtt <1 Souk ot tin m 
were killed; and the rest only escaped by tlic ahject siihinisviou oi pl.itnm ura'- 
m their mouths, sigmfymg that they were beasts of ljurdtn to the Wu/ti rt( s ’ ( ^/ ) 

Section IT//. — The Muzant hi/ns. 

The country in the posbcssion of this «reat tribe li<b to tin boutli-uc^t ot 
the Kohat Distiict, or, more specifically, to the west o( tlu MeuMu/Xi \ iiKx and 
Buhadoor Klieyl, stretching alono the north-west Irontur of Dna Idiiiial KIiui 

flanking the valley of Bunnoo and the plains ol l\hirv\ u1 .iikI Tank 1 !h W it/i i 
rees hold the Golaree Pass of the rhioimil Talley, a jm-s of m imh l<>- ini 
portance than the Khyber Pass oi»posite Pc shaw ur, and rhi Polait IT-- m S mdi 
and the hcxirduk Pass. Much of the traffic from Afqhinii‘'t m and ilii 
beyond enters India through the Golaree Pass, while the doorduk fki-s jv i!n 
chief Ime of communication between Ihmnoo and Kohat, i Ik Wu/hi’m Inli- 
command the outlets of the Koorum and Ooomfielic rivc'iN into flu Ihuntot > \ alb \ 
The tribe seems to have come originally from that juirt of lln^ fsnow) Hanac w !ui b 
is situated to the south-east of .Felallabad and (hibul {b). The \ p.io-, iIh «.iinmi( r 
months on the higher peaks of the SuHmani Range. In (Ktoher many iliMctd 
with their flocks and herds to the lower Range, on the hordns of Kolnt .aid 
Bunnoo, where they spend the winter months, their laiuk in tin uppi r hilR 1 m me 
occupied, in their absence, by Giljics from further wc‘st T Ik Wu/t i n i in thu'- 
described by Sir Richard Temple:— ■“ They are,” he r('murk% “ iiofile v.ixa'icsul 
pure blood, pastoral habits, fierce disposition, and wild aspic f. lhi> are iebs 
addicted to intemeeme contc>sts than other hill tribes. 'I'hey tire 'bold smd 
ferodous, but as soldiers not equal to the most martial fribcb. Almi) of ifiem 
live in tents, or in temporaay dwellings rcbembling tents. Smiie of tliiMii lunc* 
engaged in cultivation, and have encroached on the weaker trila's of t he pltiiiiH, { H 
these again many will only cultivate during the cold months, and as the heat 
approaches wiU reap their crops and retire to the mountains. The trilit‘ generally ih 
quite independent, both of the Oabul and the British Government | hut some mem- 
bers of the dan, who have taken up their abode as cultivators in the Bunnoo Valley, 
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have hccomc British subjects ” (a) Captaui rToiies, Commissioner of Peshawur, 
m 1860, says, that the imiry of the 'VYuzeGivos is proverbial, and that this maiked 
charactuistic of the tribe is lostorcd by peculiar customs and lav s “It is ivell 
knovn,” he observes, “thit, among Pathans, thcaicngcr of blood is not onl) 
privileged but bound to slay any relatiie of the man vho had committed the 
deed for vluch vengeance is sought. But Wuzeeree grey-beards of ancient times 
1 uled otherv ise. W ith them the actual murderer must be the only victim. The 
(ttcct of this wise law is to cement the tribe by avoiding those ramified feuds 
wliicb, in other places, arise out of indiscriminate vengeance, where an account of 
lilood is handed down iErom father to son, to be balanced at convenieiice, and 
where the friend of yesterday becomes the victim of to-day. Again, the sums of 
money vhicb, undtr certain circumstances, are accepted by relatives of the slain, 
locally denominated ‘ malcc-up-money,’ are fi\ed at much higher rates than among 
other tiihcs. Wuzeeree life, therefore, is habitually regarded as something \alu- 
able. The Wu/eerees also boast that they have no poor man among them. 
Wlicnovor a family is brought low by deaths, accidents, or rauU from without, 
the clan suhsenhes to re-establish it — one bringing a bullock, another a camel, 
a third a blnnkef, and so on. Thus, there is no incentive to the W u/eeree to leave 
hib home to seek a mbsistence, or to enter foreign service. I have only heard 
of one "VYuzcoree in our army {b). 

The tribe has few regular villages, but encamps about the hills, its tents, 
being constructed of “ stout black woollen blankets, spread over curved sticks, 
witli sides of coarse mattmg.” The blankets are costly, very durable, and utterly 
impervious to min. Cattle and sheep are all kept within the enclosure, which is 
guarded by large dogs of remarkable ferocity. The Wuzeerees are “ taU, muscular, 
and courageous,” and endued with enormous pride. In 1856 they boasted that 
“ they had seen kings coming and going, but had never seen the king who had taken 
revenge from them ” (c). It is the peculiarity of this great tribe, says Sir Herbert 
lildwardes, that ‘ they are enemies of the whole world.’ The only traces of the 
past left by tbdr ancestors consist of tombs, which have evidently been constructed 
with great care. The tribe trades largely in salt, the produce of several mines, 
esiMjcially tliat oP Bahadoor Kheyl, a very extensive mine, which formerly supplied 
the whole of western Afghanistan, as weU as other tracts of country, with salt, 

(а) Sii Eiwhard Temple'fc Report, p 28 

(б) Lett*? fiom the OomnusBioaer aad Superintendent of the Poshawur Division, to the Mihtary Secretary 
to the Punjab Oovemraeat, pp. 10, U. Selections from the Eeoords of the Punjab Government, Tol V 

<o)iStt^p s. 
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The Wuzeerees are divided into four principal branches, designated as Mahsnd, 
Ahmedzye, Othmanzye, and Bithunnee. 

Some of these have lands within British territory. Major Urmston, formerly 
Deputy Commissioner of the Bunnoo District, in his ‘ Rough Kotes on that 
District,’ has shown what clans are on either side of the border, and what the 
number of fighting men which each can command. I shall endeavour to sum- 
marize the valuable infonnation he has supplied (a). 

First Branch — The Mahsud. Waseerees. 

Tribes beyond the Border. 

These occupy the laountaiaoiis country west of Tak, and south-west of Bunnoo, about five 
Afghan marches from the Bunnoo Frontier. 

1. Allwje — two clans. 

1. Shahabee Kheyl-fif-) f Their lands are near tlie Bulur 

teen sab-divisions) ) ° t mountfun, 

2. Munzye — seven sections Ditto, 2,300 Scattered over the Mahsud lauds. 


1. 

Shahabee Kheyl-fif-) 
teen sub-divisions) j 

Fighting 

men, 1,200 

2. 

Munzye — seven sections 

Ditto, 

2,300 

Shamm Kheyl — four claus. 



1 . 

Gheear Kheyl 

Ditto, 

600 

2 . 

Kbullee Kheyl 

Ditto, 

500 

8. 

Buddeenzye 

Ditto, 

800 

4, 

Gully Shye 

Ditto, 

1,000 


o' in 11 ri t “ ( AtMaidauee,and about the Shn- 

2. Kbnllee Kheyl ... Ditto, 500 > , 

• 8. Buddeenzye ... Ditto, 800 ) 

4, Gully Shye ... Ditto, 1,000 JifearOolania, westof Ksneegoo- 

rum. 

8. three clans, styled collectively Haimul Kheyl. 




1. Abdoollee— eleven sub- 1 
divisions ... J 

f About Mookeem. Trade largely 
PightmgmeB,2,500K . . 

t in iron found in their hills. 

2. Malik Shahee , 

Ditto, 

'800 About Kaneegoonini. Trade in 



iron. Are noted robbers. 

3. Kazzur Kheyl 

Ditto, 

900 About Kaneegoornm. Great cul- 
tivators iu the hills. 

, ... 

Nanoo four dans. 

Ditto, 

300 In Mokeeii, , 

1. HybnlKheyl, ... 

Ditto,, 

1,400 , Scattered about tho Malmd ter- 

2, , tJmar 'Kheyl , 


ritory. ' 


20b Ip MokeeA Ottltivaiofs. 

,'3.;,' Spofeurfee'^ ' ’ 

Ditto, , 

'■ 600, y/'' ’ 

'4. 'Wobmur’KIifeyl''' ■ 

Ditto, 

'’'-,,200'''//'',,,’"" 


Ditto,, 

1,200 Chiefly resident near the Durrah* 

V*'"-.,' " ' ' ' ' . ' ' 


in'tbeTak'IlIqa, 

:'v'V' ’ ' '-i' ‘ ' ' ' 


14,500 ' > '■■ ’,v' '/' ', 



Wpnily 6,‘8, 
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The Mahsud Wuzeerees bear no good will to the A'lhmedzyes and Othmanzyes. 
They are a power&l tribe of great fighting propensities. 

Second Branch — The Ahmdzye ^^^^uzeerees. 

I. — Tribes within British Ti ERRITOEY. 


1. Speerki/e — two clans. 

1. Soodun Kheyl ... Fighting men, 60tp Ja tlie Thull, or desert, to the 

, north of the Khoorum river. 



2. Mahmud Kheyl, orl 

Ditto, 

OQuo J 

i Nearer the hills, where the Khoo- 


Mohmuud 

Kheyl) 

1 rum enters the plains. 

2. 

Haiti Kh.ei)l 


Ditto, 


In the Thull. 

3. 

Bhzm Khhjjl 


Ditto, 

^>00 

Ditto. 

4. 

Uinarzye 

• w* 

Ditto, 

'800 

Ditto. ® 

h. 

Painda Kheyl 

« «t 

Ditto, 


Ditto. 

6, 

B&deen Kheyl 


Ditto, 

^60 

Ditto. 



Total 

ms 

• 4,2'50 



II.- 

-Tribes beyond 

THE BL'iedEE. 

1. 

Seerhe Kheyl 

... 

Fighting 

men, 800 ' 

Half occupy a part of the Thul 


in British Territory, and are 
• called Muddee Kheyl. The 
remainder are in the hills, 
south of the Khussoor Pass, 

2. Bmee Kheyl ••• Ditto, 2,500 J^ullee Kheyls, near the 

\ Gktomut Pass in Tak Il^qa, 
^are a branch of this tribe. 
'The rest are scattered about 
the Mahsud territory. 

3. Khanee Kheyl ••• Ditto, 400 At Turrup, near the Khoorum, 

few miles beyond British 
territory, ' . 

4. KhgvlKheyi Ditto, 1,200 On tl^he banks oftheKhoommi 

tbe Thull, Billund 

■ ' ‘ ^ Hungop, ia" 

’ ‘ 

g. SmieeKJ^l ••• , Dittp, 600 Abratt.ch pf theSpeerkye. ')f0«r 

' / tWanha hill% west.of the ' 

, ;; , ,'v 
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The TJmarzyes were eje.p|.g^ Bunnoo for disorderly conduct soon after 
our taking possession of the^ country j and for a time some of their men "Rere 
prisoners in our hands, Th^^ Hatti Kheyls “ cultivate lands on the ThuH, under 
the Burghonuttoo and Chus' ^^y^ p]^ springs, and also in the neighbourliood oi 
Goor. Their grazing ground t extends from Burghonuttoo on the one side, to near 
Zerkye in the Khuttuk Range opposite side, of the valley’ (u). They also 

trade largely in salt. The Bodeen Kheyls are intermingled with the 

Speerkye clans on the Dhumm pjie Bizzim Kheyls have also lands in 

the Peeng hids, between the Grl^omu^tee and Burghonuttoo Passes. 

In his “ Year in the Herbert Edwardes has the following inter- 

esting observation on the charac^^jg^gg q£ Ahmedzyes, as contrasted with the 
Bunnoochees, whom they wrong^ plundered “ Proud, patriotic, and united 
among themselves, austere and^ simple in their own manners, but hospitable to 
the stranger, and true to thdr against force or corruption, the Ahmedzyes 

stood aloof from the people ta^y oppressed, and looked on in contempt at their 
cowardly submission, their dis^ted efforts against the Seikh invader, their lying 
dealings with each other, the|j. treacherous assassinations at the board, and the 
covetous squabbles with wli^^gj^ they converted into a hell the heavenly valley 
given them hy Nature ” (J)./. 

Third igrawA — The Othmanzye Wuzemes. 

WITHIN BbITISH TeREITOBY. 

^ • , Two Bmsions. 


First — Fuihes FMgl. 


X, ;Tttoe Ek'eyl; 

/I' /Samee'-lDieyii ' 


WM 


... Fighting :^n, 
'■ ' Pitto,' 


' TheBuhkee Kheyls cultivate the 
lands on both hanks of the 
TocLee, They are responsihle 
fhr theTochee Pass, and, con- 
jom% with the KhaneeKheyis, 
are responsible for the Khus- 
I : BOpraiand Khissoor Passes; 

' the former situated, between 
. the Ishmael and pocha hills, 
the I^ter ranning between the 
,, poocha. and Mungree luottn- 
. tarn,, ‘ , 
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Second— Janee Khetfl. -. 7 , aod then faUing on it. 

1. ¥omeet Khan Kheyl ... \ oochees or other Afghan 

2. Hindi Kheyl ... / ivilization, and who would 

S. Eeshmeea Kheyl ... \ Fighting men, l,OOCthe often used expression 
4. Buchalcye ... I 

Idia Kheyl ... The custom prevails among 

M,ittmBrifahT,r,it.„ ... THs is done by her 

! set her affections, with the 

TT m - Jtis cap- Should he recipro- 

11. — Ieibes beyond the 3 , j . 

nd when domg so names the 

1. Mahmet — three sections ... Fighting men, ^ ,t ,-,n /7\ 

1 . H.ss.nKk.,1 ... d to marry forthwith (J). 

2. Woozee Kheyl . “y”®® I>eputy OomraiBsioner, 

s[ Several minor clans Department, No. XII. 

2. Mmzar Kheyl ... Ditto, 

3. Mndda Kheyl ... Ditto, 2,590 

4. Toree Kheyl ... Ditto, . 3,000 


5. Cahtl Kheyl ... Ditto,. 3,200 . 

6. Malik Shakes ... Ditto, 400 On 

U 

te 

ir. 

, . ' E ' 

Total beyond the Border 13,200 

; the lands of the Tukhtee Eieyls ‘‘lie on the edge of tl 
the north hshk of the Toch^, around the Tochee outpost, an 
the, l^uddun Tnppah, on the, south banh.” ' , Those of Ae N 
'the lands of the Serd^ Kheyls j while those of, the latter ,! 
coirntry lying h^tww the tochee putfwrt -and fhe lands ...pf the 
; ;i^e There is;, an; old 'dispute hetw^n 
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Occup 7 the lulls near the 
Pejioo Pass, and to the Rtst- 
waid. 


The TJmanyei, we 

JVuzeerees. 

otir taking possession of the. _ ^ . 

m, WITHIN Bkitish Tleeiiort (a). 

])risoners m our hands. Tb ' ^ 

*1 -D n J.J. 1 ni ^ Occupr the hills near the 

the Barghonuttoo and Chus,, / S i. ^ 

.■v , . , H > Fighting men, 300 -( Pejioo Pass, and to the Rtst- 

<jroor. iheirgrazmg ground (, t o ^ 

Zerkye in the Khuttuk Range 

trade largely in salt. The Pau^^^ibes Beyond the Bordee. 

Speerkye clans on the Dhumn^y Fighting men, 1,700 

the Peeng hiUs^, between the territory were once notorions robbers, hut hate 

In his 1 car in the P^J^’tijj^BJer British rule. An old feud subsists ]jctt\et*n 
esting observation on the charaev 


Bunnoochees, whom they wi’ong^,j£ £j^g Wuzeeree tribes, Major RcyneU Cr. Taylor 
among themselves, austere g^yg^ “they are n.‘markuble 

the stranger, and true to their themselves, and have neither wars betv ten 

stood aloof Irom the people Though they are notorious plunderers, tbe 

cowardly submission, their ^ hospitable reception througbout the t\hol(‘ 

dealings with each other, and their voices arc lond and commandinff ; 

covetous squabbles with wb intercourse with their guests and 

given them by Kature (5). veracity, that if there is a dispute about a stray 

'■ it is Ms, and confirm Ms assertion by stroking his 
<2? gives it up without suspicion of fraud.” “ Tliough 
I- — Tjrbert),” Major Taylor remarks, “has talcen exception fo 
J uld say that altogether nothing could be more truthful 
le Wuzeerees are, undoubtedly, the most unanimous of all 
^ re are acquainted with. They never quarrel among theni- 
' always respected by them ; and though, as Mr Elplnnston<* 
/’ted to plundering, I have known large bodies of them live 
0 another without falling into any impropriety of tbe kind. 
2 Samee?^^’' ^ consider the eulogy in a great degree correct and 

8 Serdee Khey?'®^°^ ^ €Ktent of virtue would not, however, inak«* 

1 to adhere to truth in their dealings with Bunpooeiu'cs, 
hment of&cials; their duties towards such being quite another 
, ^ 'Mos. I never remember to have heard of a Wuzeeree, or 

, enticing on enemy into their power by false overtures, and 
./g vengeance pn hipi; nor of their undertaking to guide or 


[ 'M Dem Isimwl fihtm DisMot, Imii iox the aolEe of as balonguig to tii« 

t. im lAtwditMa hate. 
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gpiard a man or kafilali (caravan) througli their country, and then falling on it. 
I wish I could say as much, in either case, for the Bunnoochees or other Afghan 
tribes of iny acquaintance, who pretend to higher civilisation, and who would 
speak of the Wu/eerees as ignorant savages, or, as the often used expression 
is — animals ” (a). 

The women of the tribe are not required to labour. The custom prevails among 
the Wu/eerees of a woman choosing a man for her husband. This is done by her 
■^ending a hair-pin to the man on whom she has set her affections, with the 
request that he should with it pin a handkerchief on his cap. Should he recipro- 
cate her attachment he carries out her wishes, and w'hen domg so names the 
woman who has sent the pin, and whom he is obliged to marry forthivith (b). 

(а) District Mr moi'indum ob Dera Isbraael Khan, by Mipi Reynell Q- Taylor, Deputy OommibBioner, 
pp Sb SelectioBh fioio the Records of the Government of India, Foieign Depaitment, No XII, 

(б) Elphmbtoue s Cabul Yol 11 p bi 



CHAPTER Y. 

TRIBES OF THE NORTH-WEST FEONTlER-rnw/z/^^/t /; 


IV -TRIBES OF BERA ISHMAEL KHAN AND ITS BORDERS 

&BC I-THE BTONOOCHEE lEIBE feic II -THE MUEWUTEE aRIBL Ric HI -TEL rifElN 
NEE TRIBE &LO IV -TEE CHIEFS OE DEEA ISHMAEL KHAN biO % -Jill (lllHS <H 
TANK OR TAK Sic VI -THE OEIETS OF KOLACHEL Sjo VII-IHL MIlHAMl TULI 
Sj a VIII -THE NOOTKANEB TElBB Sec IX —THE LUND TRIBE St c \ -1111 SHI OR VM i 
TRIBE Slo XI— the OSHTEEANEE TBIBB Sec XII -THE KHAROT TRl],! bn Mil FJU 
DOULAT KHBYL TRIBE brc XIT-THB TSAJJ KHLYL TRIBE &i( M -IJIL Kff'ii^'-Ojl 
TRIBE Sec XVI -THE BABHEE TRIBE XVII -THL ViSSlR IIJBL Sio MHl 

THE GIJNEAPOOR TRIBE bEO XIX -THE MEAN KHEIL TRIBE Si c \\ -I IIL SlUJ >M ! 
TRIBE. Sec XXI -THE SARWANI TRIBE Sec XXII-TIIL BAKlIilAllLL IRIBL 

A RANGE of liiUs, lying almost at right angles With the Suliiiuiaiii luiiist .md 
tlie Indus, divides the district of Dera Ibhmael Khan mto tiio poitiou'.. in pm- 
ceeding from one side to the other you must do so hy either the i\^/oo or ifn 
Mule7ye Passes intersecting the Range. To the north of these pa^ises js the IhiniK « > 
Talley. 


Section I. — The Bmnoochee Tnbe (TMhhm ) 

This tribe ib descended from Shall Farid, or Shitak, who formerly had pos. 
session of the Shaw^ hill, whence he with his sons, about li\o iumdnd years 
ago, made inroads on the Bunnoo Valley, inhabited by Mangels, IJaiuH’s, and Khia - 
tuks, whom he dispossessed. Bunnoo at one time belonged to the Kings of Ik Hu. 
but afterwards formed part of the kingdom of Cabul (a) it subswpieutly bcj awe 
a prey to the Wuzeerees and Seikhs. 

The Bunnoochee differs greatly from the Wuzeeree, Ho ib small in Matiijt, 
and has frequently a peculiar shrivelled appearance. His habits are low and 
repulsive. He seems to be unable to speak the truth, even though he may know 


0*) Bmui«s 01, Ora Mghsa. Wmirn, by Mr a S. Thotbam, BOS, Set^oMof OiBtM o| Um Bamwo mt- 
14, IS, Vt, 
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that the subject on 'vs liich he is to give his testimony is of great moment. “ Tahen 
as a class, ’ says Major Rcyntll Taylor, “ the Bunnoochees are vicious, false, 
bachbitmg, tieachcrous, cruel, and revengeful. They certainly are the worst 
dispositioned men I have ever had to deal with A Bunnoochee, either from 
pnvate spite, or some petty object of his own, will deliberately give false evidence 
m Comt, such as for aught he knows or cares may lead to the execution of one 
or more men under teal j and this without a shadow of compunction. They are 
also the clas'> most naturally addicted to assassination that I have met with, hav- 
ing that fatal attachment to the use of the short knife or dagger, which more than 
anything stimps the character of the true assassm” (a) Sir Herbert Edwardes 
says of the Bunnoochees, that “they have all the vices of Pathans rankly luxu- 
riant, the vntues stunted. Except in Scindc, I have never seen such a degraded 
people Although forming a distmct race in themselves, easily recognwable, at 
first sight, from any other tribe along the Indus, they are not of pure descent 
from any common stock ; but are descended from many different Afghan tubes, 
representing tlie ebb and flow of might, right, possession, and spoliation, in a 
comer of the Pa bid empire, whose remoteness and fertility offered to outlaws and 
vagabonds a soenre asylum ogamst both law and labour Every stature, from 
that of the weak Indian to that of the tall DurMiee, every complexion, from the 
ebony of Bengal to the rosy cheek of Cabul ; every dress, from the linen gar- 
ments of the south to the heavy goat skins of the eternal snows, — is to be seen 
promiscuously among them, reduced only to a harmonious whole by the neutral 
tint of iini\ ersal dirt” (b). 

The Bunnoo VaUcy is rich and fertile. The only part not cultivated is the 
Thull at the foot of the mountains. The Wiizeerees took possession of a portion 
of the cultivated tract many years ago, and still retain it The villages arc well 
built ; bui their fortifications, which once suriounded them, have been removed. 
Formerly, there w^ere four hundred forts within the Bunnoo tenitory. All these 
were destroyed by Sir Herbert Edwardes when Deputy Commissioner of the 
district. 

The Bnnnocliees are fanatical Mahomedans, and are staunch disciples of the 
great high pnesi, or Akhoond, of Swat. 

An intensely interesting and most exhaustive account of the Bunnoochees 
and their Valley has lately been written by Mr. S. S. Thorbum, of the Bengal 


(a) Major Tayloi’S MomoiamdTua oe Dera lehmael Khan, p 112. 

(J) A Year in the Punjab Piontier, in 184W2, by Major Herbert B Idtrardffl, Vol, I, pp. 70, 71, 
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Civil Sorvice, wlio deserves imiHense praise, and otter good tlungs likt'vvjsc, loi hi 
pam&taking labours in the production of so excellent and usetul a uuik. 

Section TI — Tlie Maiirutcc Tube. 

The Murwut territoiy Hes to the south oi the Jiuiuioo ^ alliy, and tit tin 
north of that occupied by the Bithunnees It lias thice di\isionN, ui titpptib^, 
namely, Dreypelarah, Baram, and Moosah Kheyl Fonnerly, Mum ul hi ioiiu* <1 to 
the Nawab ot l)erah, beiore the Seikhs took possession of the country Ixjond tlu 
Indus. It is watered, but msufficiently, by the Khooium and (rooniul. 

Physically the Murwutees are Ur superior to the Bunnoochees Tliey an a (uu , 
manly race, tall and fair, and are not guilty ot the mt'an and dc^t^tal)h prutuc- 
of their neighbours. They will not rob or steal, but arc a noble and hit-li-^piuri d 
people ; yet when once their passions ore aroused, it is by no means c ,isy (o ‘.oorht 
them again. They are simple and upright, and am more advancul in c i\ ili/ itioii 
than many of the border tnbes. This especially applies to the iiih.iial lui. of 
Meanwallee and Esau Kheyl, who speak a broken Punjabep instead <d Pudin o 
The worst feature of the Murwutees is the spirit of faction which pmail- aiiionu 
them, and which often caused bloodshed in former times. Th(> (oiiimunn) 
divided into two parties. Sir Herbert Edwardes says of th(‘ .Mum uf < i tiiar 
“they are one of the finest races of the Traus-liidus— tall, muscular, lair, and 
often rosy-cheeked.” “ They are firank and simple in their nianntis nitli stranut r^; 
and distinguished firom all the Pathaii tribes, with wbich 1 uui auiuainud, i>) a 
more generous treatment of their women” (a). 

These have already been described in the account of the tribes of ihi Kr)h.it 
Districi and its borders. 


Seeikn Chiefs of Bern Niiimil Khm. 

The Nawab of Dora Ishmael Khan is of the prinady house of the Suddoo/yt s. 
The fanuly lost the great power which they once enjoyed wlicn the Seikhs aiuiev 
ed the province to the Punjab; but are now in possessiou of a targe Jagbire, 
winch they have received from the British Government. Tiieyoecnipy the uhole 
of Ohoudwan and a considerable portion of Dera Ishmael Khan Pro|)or. 

Seoiofh F.—T/ie Chiefs of Tdnl ot TM., 

The TItofc Talley is lilce the Bunnoo Valley in fertility and kwity. It w con« 
nected with Bunnoo by the MulUye Pass, and with Murwut by the i'yzoo Pmb. 



<4 A Tm U tU m I* 
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rii< ( hji't i- c]( ctt rl from lus territory by the Seikhs, but was restored by the 
Jhiti'il) Oo^umiKutm 1848 

Sf(tm VL—The Chiefs of Kolachee, 

riic 1 jikK both of Tank and Kolachee are much exposed to the Sheoranees 
lud Wii/uJics, Jlucli ot this territory has been mortgaged for many years, 
iii( itH lo ilii nijm^ ot the culthators. 

Stdion Vn — The Mltliame Tribe. 

Till" H 1 tnl)c mhahiting the Ghubber mountain, situated between Bunnoo 
‘nd 'I till 1 ormul) HK;y were notorious for thar plundering propensities, and 
K Hi jH ’pi tu il ' olliMon with the Wuzeerees. 

Sutton VIII. — The Nooilanee Tribe. 

'Ihi^ liilx iiH Ik en described in the account of the Belooch tribes of Dera 
<ih i/i kli m and it" holders 

St < turn IX. — The L&nd Tibe. 

\ ih'inpli'Ui of tills Inbe is given m the account of the Belooch tribes of 
{)n i (di 1/1 Khan and its borders. 

SutiOii X. — The Sheomnee Tnbi. 

'iln '^lunr.tiiu hills extend from a little below the Goomul river for about 
flits mill " smithu.nds. Htiv is the high square-shaped mountain called Takht-i- 
hul nm.in, or Suhmiou’s Throne, which gives its name to the entire Sulaimani 
n.mui vriiH !i iH the iiotlh-west frontier of India, and runs parallel with the Indus 
ior thn t* liuudn d luih's. Al the base of Solomon’s Throne is the Zerkunnee Pass, 
isol iimil hnporinnee, as through it much traffic proceeds en route to 
Kaiid.ih.ir. or Irotu that lity to British territory. 

The SheoiMin es ire a warHke people, with grey eyes, and high cheek-bones, 
hut luv not equal in stature to Wuzeerees. They are an independent tribe, and 
mi niire a three of uimards of five thousand fighting men. Their character as 
ni‘ig!il«wr» dtws not stand high, for they have frequently come into collision 
with the trilK‘H of Tfik, Kolachee, Burrabund, and Choudwan, arising generally 
from niul« which they have made upon these lands. Their plundering excur- 
were at length stopped m 1853, when a strong force was sent against 
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ttera, by wliicb some of tbeir fortifications and thirteen of their pi’incipal i lllaffes 
were destroyed, and much property was seized (a). The Sheoranees I'oscmble 
the Bahhurs in manners and customs. Their dress generally consists of a coar''e 
blanket thrown over their shoulders and fasteiu'd at the waist. They differ froiu 
other Afg hans, says Elphin&tone, in that a father gives a dowry on the marriage 
of his daughter, while the rest receive payment for their daughters when 
married. 

Section XL — The (khtei anee Ti ibe. 

A small tribe inhabiting the hill to the south of the Sheoranec tcmlorv , 
wheie they are independent. Many, however, cultivate the lands at the foot c*f 
the hills, and are consequently hving within British jurisdiction. Tliey an a 
bold and courageous people, but abstam from making incursions on lb csi ah s 
of their neighbours, to which the hill tiibcs are so prone, and to which themselves 
were formerly addicted. The Oshtcranees, says Major Bcpiell Taylor, “ are a \c*ry 
fine class of men, brave in fight, and quiet and w'dl dis])oscd in peace. Tluir 
possessions, either in our territories, or out of them, are not extensi-ve, and their 
means of liveliliood are limited ” {b). Their principal villages are Khooc'obharah 
Pewar, and Wuch Khoooebharah, beyond the limits of British jurisdiction. The}/ 
have lauds, however, below the hills within our territory, in the ueighijourhood 
of Koorwallee. 


Section XU. — TJie Khurot Tribe. 

These pasture theip cattle in T^, at the dehowhe of the Gomul. Tlu'y arc 
among the principal caravan traders between Central Asia and India (/). Mr, 
Elphinstone affirms that they are a division of the Ghdlji Afghans, inhabiting 
“ the country situated to the east of Kuttawaz, among the branches of flu* J’angc 
of Soliman.” He also states, that the entire tribe consists of only five or six 
thousand femilies. 


Sei^ion XIII. — The Denied Kheyl Ti ibe, 

A tribe to the south of the Murwutees. Their chief town is Tuck, by which 
the great road to Cabul runs, Mowing the course of the Gomul for a considcrjvblu 
distance. 


(<») Sir Temple’s Eeport, pp 83, 34 

(&) Major Beynell Taylor’s Memorandum on Bera Islimael Ehan, p» 146. 
<^) A Tear m tSie ly M^or Herbert Bdwaidee, Voi I, p. 
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Sedion XIV.—TlieEsm Kheyl Tiihe. 

Esau Kheyl is a small tract of country forty miles in leup;th, parallel until 
tlie Indu^ and ia wrtli of tlie Kalabagh salt mines, and north of the Khyssore 
Range. The tribe is divided into four clans, namely : — 

1. Zulvkoo Kliejl. 3. Budunze 

2 Miunmoo Kheyl 4. Uppoo Kheyl. 

Elphhisione says, that the Esau Kheyls are of a swarthy complevion, and 
more like Indians than Persians. 

Satim XV.—TheKkysswe Tribe. 

A tribe inhabiting the lulls to the south of the Esau Kheyls. 


Satinn XVL— Tie Babhur Tribe. 

A tribe found at Chouduan, a section of the eastern Daman of the Suhumaiii 
Piano e. bir Herbert Edwardes says of them, that they are the “ most superior race 
in the whole of the Trans-Indus comitries of the Punjab. In complemon, too, 
they arc the fairest, and show the most evident traces of northern extraction” (a). 
They are a civilized and wealthy people, addicted to commerce. 

Seitiou XVII.— The Nassai Tube. 

A tribe by the Zirkunnee Pass on the border of Kolacheo and Darhbund. 

They are a wandering tribe Hke the Kharots, with this difference, that while the 

Kharots have a country of their own, the Nassurs have no lands whatever, but 
lead a vagabond life, travelling about in large and powerful companies with their 

flocks and herds and camels. 


Section XVIIL—The Gmdupoor T ibe. 

These came from Speen in Afghanistan, and axe settled in a section of the 
Daman below the Sulaimani Range, having T^c on the north, Darflbund on the 
south-west and Dera Ishmacl Khan on the east and south-east ; a baa-ren and 
unpropitious region, with scarcely a shrub or tree upon it. The Gundapoors 
were once divided into the following six clans : 


1 

2 . 

iS. 


Xbraliimzyes. 

y.\iiulwyei. 

Hiisamzyes, 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


Khtoi/syes. 

Um^iizyes. 

Dieiplarnhs. 


Tte Gimaapoork have several villages or towns, some of whieh are 
Kolachee, Takwara, and Lonee. They carry on a great trade with Khorassan and 
Ma ; hut oto ™ rmmese and appearance. 

(«) A Yea* ia tbf. Funjab, by Major Herbert Edwardes, Vol. I, p, BOS. 
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The tubes of the Daman differ considerably from the Bardar^is The men 
are large and bony, often fair, and wear long hair and beards. In place of the 
cap and loose shirt they cover their heads with a turban, and their bodies with a 
close fitting dress. 

Section XTX — The Mean Kheyl Tnbe. 

A branch of the great LohM family. They occupy DarS,bund, a small 
section of the Daman Proper, on the south and south-west of the country mhabited 
by the Gundapoors. The tnbe has two branches, the Sot Kheyl and the Hussaiu 
Kheyl, each of which is divided into a number of clans, as follows : — 

Clanis of the Sot Kfuyl Btaneh 

1. Sayid Kheyl. 

a filddt Kheyl 

3 Balooch Klioyl. 

4. Ukka Kheyl. 

5 Ubba Kheyl. 

Clam of the Hmam Xheyl Btaneh 

1. Oomeizye 4. Moosehzye 

Sub-Clans — 

2. VurrookJ. i. Taioo Kheyl. in. Muddee Kheyl 

u Khanno Kheyl. iv. Mummundzye. 

3. Mussha Kheyl. 5. Zukkori 

The most powerful of these clans are the Moosehzyes, who hold one-fourth 
part of the country (a). 

Section XX. — The StMAme Tribe. 

This tribe lies to the south of the Babhurs. They conquered their land from 
the Beloochees. Formerly, the Sturi^ees were entirely pastoral, but many of 
them have become merchants and traders. 

Section XXL — The Sarwiini Tribe. 

A small tribe, nearly extinct ; formerly, in conjunction with the Bakhti^ris, 
in possessiem of tlm Darlbund territory, from which they were dispossessed by 
the Mean Kh^ls. 

Section XXIL — The Bakhtidri Tribe. 

A tribe originally from Persia occupying a portion of the Dar^hund (A), 
They are now much inteHoingled with the Mean Kheyls. 

(a) A few «> PnnjftlS by Major Herbwt B. Mwardes, Vol I, p 629, 


6 Slight Kheyl 

7 Mulla Kheyl 

8 GlioUm Kheyl 

9 Pussunnee 
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TRIBES OF THE NORTH-TOST FRONTIER .— J 


V— TRIBES OP DERA GHAZI KHAN AND ITS BORDERS 

bEC I -THE MAZA£I TRIBE SEC 11 -THE DRISHAK TRIBE Sec III —THE GTJECHARI TRIBE 
Src IV -THE LUND TRIBE Sec V-THE LAGHARI TRIBE Sec VI— TRE BUGTI OB 
ZIRKANI TRIBE Sno VII -THE MARRI TRIBE Sec VIII -THE MAZARANI TRIBE Sec 
IX -THE XHETRAN TRIBE Slo X-THE KOSAH TRIBE Sec XI— THE SORT LUXE 
TRIBE Slc XII— the BOZDAR TRIBE Sec XIII -THE KASRANI TRIBE Sbo XIV — 
THE NUTKANI TRIBE Sec XV-BELOOOH TRIBES -1, Jattee, 2, Koeai J, Gopang 
4, Hoth, 6, Kolachi, 6, Amdam, 7, Malqhahi 

The city ol Dera Ghazi Khan was founded in the reign of the Emperor Akbar 
by Ghazi Khan, a Belooch, who was made governor of the district now called 
after lum. He promoted the cultivation of the land, dug the Kustoree and Manka 
canals, and was in every respect an excellent ruler. He died in 1573, and was 
buned at Ohorutta, where his tomb may still be seen. The entire district of Dera 
Ghazi Khan is two hundred and six miles m length. 

The Beloochee tribes occupy this district in great force. Some of them are 
found also in Scinde, and a short descnption of them is given m the account of 
the tribes and castes of that provmce. Everywhere the Beloochees are an 
ilhterate people, and possess few, if any, books in their own language. They 
have a small number of books written in the Persian language, from which, and 
from the songs sung by native bards, they take their traditions. Respecting their 
origia, an old Persian volume, in the possession of the Dftmbki chief of Lehree, in 
Kutch (Khelat), the acknowledged head of the Beloochee tribes, affirms, that 
the country of the Belooch race was formerly Aleppo, in Arabia ; and that they 
are descended from Mir Hamza, son of Abdul Mahtab, who lived in Arabia in the 
time of Hazrat Imlm Husain, to whom they looked as their spiritual guide ” (a). 
The traditions of the Beloochees are m accordance with the statement that th^ 

(a) Notes m ilm Dera GhW Khfin Distnct and itsffiorder Tribes by R B J Biuoe, Esq, Seleotioas iicm 
Records of the Qsyremamt «t the Punjab and its Dependencies, p. 9. 
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are of Arabian extraction. The Beloochees were for ages a wandering people 
scattered about many coimtries, before they finally settled down in Bcloochistan, 
Scinde, the Punjab, and other provinces, in which they now reside. The in-eguLu 
habits which they acquired will partly accomit for the meagrencss of their litiid- 
ture, and also for their ignorance. 

They are divided into numerous tribes and clans, each tribe, or tomm, being 
under a chief, or tomundar; and each clan, or para, being subject to a superior, oi 
muqaddam. The clans are sub-divided into septs, or palli, each having its head ; 
and the septs again are split up into families. The tomwidar and nmqacldam me 
hereditary officers. “ The constitution of the Belooch tribes,” says Mr. Bruce, 
“ is a sort of limited monarchy. The heads of sections and sub-divisions of sec- 
tions are responsible to their chiefs. Thus there is a system of respon^ibilit)- 
runnmg through the whole body. From ancient usage the Beloochees look iq* to 
their chief, or drdar; and if he is a man of common energy and ability, he has 
immense power over his tribe. Too often, however, fi’om incapacity or luj-imss, 
they do not exercise their power ; and the consequence is, that the tribe bccouu's 
diso^anized. When the general interests of the tribe are at stake, they cannot act 
with impunity contrary to the wishes of the muqaddam or coimcils of the tnbe ” ( « ) . 
The tommdar is well supported by his tribe, and receives a fifth part of the 
produce of the soil, and also a fifth portion of the spoils taken in war or on a 
predatory excursion. Much animosity subsists between the tribes, which is 
remarkable, considering that they are one and the same race. The famiHeis. and 
clans of a tribe, however, live together in great amity and peace. 

Physically there is a striking contrast between the Beloochec and the Pathftn. 
The former is “ a thin wiry man, while the Pathffii is stout and able-bodied.” 
He is distinguished for hospitality, and retains the custom, prevalent among the 
tribes of Arabia, of receiving the traveller into his house, and entertaining him, 
whether fiieiid or foe. His method of fighting is peculiar, and much more efficaci- 
ous than that of the Pathki. “ The Belooch dismounts, and pickets his mare, 
and then enters the mdk, sword and shield in hand ; while the Path^ engages 
with his matchlock firom a distance, if possible under cover, and seldom closes 
with his adversary ” (&). 

One excellent characteristic of this ra<3e is, the respect wMch they show to 
the ftande seas. This is wbU shown by Mr. Bruce. “ In all their wars and blood 


( to OMmlliJiDistoot and Its Bolder B J Brooe, Esq Sdectioas from 

<5® fit* eqvwWia«BJ of tJio IPiMijiib ttud its aspenaeiioiSB, p, 13. 
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feuds, which they carry on with the most implacable enmity,” he remaiLs, “ they 
never molest women or children. When the alarm is given in a village that the 
enemy is near, the men fly with their flocks up the nearest hill, while the women 
and children remain in the village. Finding the prey flown, the invading party 
enter the hamlet, have a conversation with the women, smoke their hookahs, and 
then return without committing any outrage. WTien circumstances on the frontier 
prevent the Beloochees inside the border from going into the hiHs, they have no 
hesitation in sending in their women ; and at all seasons of the year large parties 
of Belooch women are found wandering fearlessly about the Mils, pulHng the 
dwarf palm, or coflecting fuller’s earth.” TMs contrasts strongly with thar 
treatment of women when suspected of immorality. “ They are very jealous of 
their women ; and if they find them holding intercourse with any other man, they 
generally murder both parties. In the hiUs it is a common custom to murder the 
man, and tell the woman to go and hang herself, which she does. Thus the 
Beloochees under British rule consider that the greatest grievance they are subject 
to IS, our laws about adultery ; and that in this one matter it is very hard that 
they should not be allowed to take the law into their own hands, as, from their 
customary sensitiveness or shame, they are precluded from bringing their cases 
into our law courts ” (a). 

Although Mahomedans, the Beloochees are free from religious bigotry and 
fanaticism. They belong to the Suni sect. So great is their laxity in religion 
that they pay “ little attention to fixed times of prayer, pilgrimages, alms, tithes, 
fasts, and so forth and delight in the chance of thrir religious ceremonies being 
vicariously performed. For instance, the chief is able to keep the Eamziin fa«>t 
not merely for liimself, but also for the whole tribe. On the other hand, they are 
prone to superstition, and believe in omens, flights of birds, astrology, lucky days 
charms, ghosts, and the like. 

The Beloochees have many fine qualities ; and by reason of them are greatly 
superior, on the score of virtue, to the PatMn race. They are faithful and truth- 
ful, and, as has been already stated, are kind and considerate in tiieir treatment of 
women. “ The A%hans (or PatMns) swore not to molest our troops when retir- 
ing from Cabul ; and the result is known. The Bdoochees (of the Murree tribe) 
swore to keep faith with Captain Brown and Ms garrison in Kahun ; and escorted 
tiiem safely to the plains of Kutchee, although quite at their mercy, and dependant 


(a) Notes on the Detn Ghto Khan Distnot and its Border Tribes, by E. B J Bruce, Sdeottona from 
tlae of tlio (srovommont of tihe Punjab its Dependencies, pp. U, 15* 
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on tliBUi even for water ” (a). They have also their bad qualities. Arrosjancc Is 
one ; contempt for honest labour is a second ; readiness to take offence i'l a third. 
They are, however, improving ; and many of them are trying their hands at 
agriculture, and are gradually overcoming their national antipathy to this ununs 
of obtaining a livelihood (b). 

Section I. — The MazM Tribe. 

This tribe inhabits a small tract of country, forty miles long by twenty broad, 
the principal town of which is Rajhan, where the chief resides, one himdred and 
ten miles distant from Dera Gh&zi Kh^n. On one side are the Mils, and on tlie 
other, the Bhawulpore State, while a considerable portion of the territory is deine 
jimgle, through which flow several streams connected with the Indus. 

Formerly, the Mazdris were a turbulent race, and even now do not bear a 
good character with British officials. They have been kept in order, liowi\or, and 
their warlike spirit has been repressed, mainly by the skill and eneigy of ImMii 
Bakhsh KMn, uncle of the OMef, Shere Mahomed Kh4n. He is the acthig < hief 
of the tribe, and for Ms good offices has been made an Honorary Magi si rate by 
our Government. “ He has never spared Ms own clansmen,” says a late Deputy 
Oommissioner of Dcra Gh^i Khffii, “ but has invariably seized them, nn<l sent 
them up for punishment. Few men have ever had so difficult a task to peribnu 
in its way as that wMch ImMn Bakhsh Kh3n has accomplished. In an isolat'd 
position, thrown on his own resources, tempted by natural prejudices to favour Iih 
clansmen, and cover their offences, with enemies within the tribe, (not the least 
difficult to contend against being his own nephew, the hereditary chief of the 
tribe,) he has always endeavoured to carry on his duties without fear, favour, or 
affectation ” (c). 

By reason of “ its numbers, position, and connexions,” says Mr. Bruce, this 
tribe is “ one of the most, if not the most, important tribe on ihe whole frontier.” 
It is divided into four great branches, the Beluchaqi, Rhstamani, Masidani, and 
Sargani, which are again sub-divided into fi%-seven clans, as follows 


I 


1. Gulsheranb 

2. MistakanL 
8. Azada&i 


First Brtmch.—^The Beludhani ChM. 

4. Machiani. 

5. Hjderaniaye. 

6. Ssidazye. 

7. Ehodadaui 


8. Hybntain, 

9. Eadatn, 
10. Batilanl 


<a) Mim cm the Der# GMsd Ehla Distoob, by R B J. Bmoe, Isq., p U. 
m ^ the Ohapter on the Tubes apd Oasbes of Soinde— me Belowhees-Td, HI, yet to be pablished 
m KwDPTwdjtoi eh «ie Mock* Tribes te the Etoa ShM ghto JMstriot, by Oaptaria 0 Mmohm, foweily 
of De«i #ltW Ihte, w, Sf . 
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J. Piikani, 

2. Muranu 
*]* AJiaui. 

L Hai warn, 

5. Bangrani. 

6. AbdnUm. 

7. Kaiserani, 


1 Sclatani, 
2 . Lfmlais. 
o Diilani, 

4 Nukaiii. 
Sinjiam, 

6 Selutlaf 

7 hanidjmk 

^ Wiiikija 


Second Branch — The Eubtamam Clans, 


8. Sliabakani, 

16. Golab. 

9. Minglam, 

17. Lalani. 

10. Dliaiwani. 

18. Gulaiu. 

11. Smwani. 

19. Esam. 

12. Nazani 

20. Gnlram. 

13. Chjaunglani. 

21, Bannfi. 

14. Zurakani. 

22. TS.lpflr. 

15. Menaii. 



Third Branch — The Masidam Clans, 


9 Wohani. 

17. Markani. 

10. Nozkani, 

18. Piibitaui, 

11 Lutani. 

19. Isain. 

12. Hamani. 

20. Joar Kain. 

13. Smija. 

21. Siimknu 

14. Goiani. 

22. Rurkalli. 

15 Taken ai. 

23. Slmlam. 

IG. Bhamberani, 



Fourth Branch — The Saiyam Clans, 

I, bargain. | 2. Jallon (a). 


Sedxon 11 . — The JDrtshal Tnhe. 

The Drisliakb affirm tkat tke MazMs preceded tliem in the occupation of 
the pliiiuh. They profess to be descendants of Hath, the son of Jelal. This is 
a frontier tribe, and occupies the land to the south of the Gr<lrch&nis, between the 
Pitoke Pass lo the north and the Shori Pass to the south, situated entirely on 
l!ie plauis. The chief exhibits praiseworthy energy in “making new cuts from 
eunak, and bringing new land under cultivation.” The tribe is divided into six 
brauches and twenty-three clans, as follows : — 

Fint Branch.'— The Ktrmani Clans. 

1. Kinaani, 3, Mandwani. 

2. JTtlkani. 4. Isani. 

Second Branch. — The Mingwam Clans. 

J, Mingwani, | 2. Malwam. | S. Alimdani. 

Third Branch.— The Gmefaz Clans. 

1. Sandani. | 2. Gamdani. 

JJots# on the Dera QhM Kbto Diatiiot, by E, B. J Bnwe, Bsq , p 31, 
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1. Biohmani 

2. Moimdam. 


Fomth Btanck—TJie Sargam Clans 
I 3 Arshwani. 

I 4 Mitani 


5 Kattah xl 


Ft/th Bianck—'The Aihmi Clans 

4. Ma/arani 7 Mauni— mam 

5 Maxidam 8. M<uzeiani 

6 Pliaitani. 

Sixth Stanch — The Jishani Clan 
1. Jiskani (o). 

The cbief of the tribe belongs to the Kirmani branch. The Drishaks have a 
reputation for dauntless coimige, and for great expertness in the use of the sword 
“ The tribe is immensely scattered in all the villages between Asnee and Booli- 
wala, m the Jampore Tahsilj and consequently it takes a long time for them to 
collect. Another serious disadvantage which the Drishaks labour tinder, is that 
most of their estates are situated in the jaghire of Shah Newas Khiki, who takes 
the revenue in kind, and does not allow them to touch the crop till the harvest 
is thrashed out. This is peculiarly irritating to the Belloochees, who are always 
accustomed to pull the stalks which do not bear grain for their cattle 
Formerly, all the land of the Drishaks was cultivated by Jte, who paid their 
landlords certain dues for the same (c). 


3 Arbani. 
2, OMtam. 
3 Naitaui. 


SeeUm III. — The G^rchdnt Tribe. 

This tribe lies on the northern frontier, next in position to the Drishaks. 
They occupy the country at the foot of the hills, for a distance of upwards of 
thirty-five nriles, with the Pitoke Pass on the south, and the Koorab Pass on the 
north. They have hereditary right to the Minree and Dajal mountains, to the 
Shum Plrin, and to one-half of the Phylaunie Plain. Many of the tribe live in 
a wild tract lying between Tibbee and Chotee Bala, and are known as Pachad 
GfirchMs. The DfirkM and Lishki clans are princi|>ally found on the Dragal 
and Mairee hills. The Bfigtls, Murris, and Khetrans are on the borders of the 
possessions of the Grfirchinis, while the small tribe of the Tibbi Lfinds occupies a 
tract in the very midst of the G-fixcbjtols, and so separating them into two portions. 

Th^e people are only half Belooohees, and, according to one tradition, are 
desceoded fiiih an aUianoe formed between the Beloochees and a famil y of the 

^ DJjrtiiot, li); Bartwse, 1^, p 31. 
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Deh caste. Bat there is another tradition current, which appears a more pro- 
bable stoiy. It is said that their common ancestor was Gorish, the great-grand- 
son of Bhaung Singh, a Hindoo Rajah who ruled over Niramkote, or Hyderabad, 
in Scinde, when the Arabs seized that country, and was compelled by them to 
embrace the Mahomedan religion. Doda, the father of Gorish, married Massamat 
Bibi Maga, daughter of Mir Shabak, a Rhind Belooch chief. Gorish himself had 
four sons, from three of whom, namely Shabak, Kalil, and Hoti, the Shikanl, 
KhalJHni, tuid HhtwS,ni clans, have sprung; the remaining dans of the tribe, — that 
IS, the LisLfri, Dhrkkii, Pit^, Jisk^l, Bazr^, Chang, Sur^ni, and Htilw&ai, — 
are Rhind Bdoochees, who joined the Gorish confederacy in the formation of the 
Gifrchini tribe, which word is pronounced by themselves Gorishini. 

The Gifrchteis are a warlike race, and at one time gave the British Govern- 
ment great trouble. Some of the clans, such as the PitMi and Lishid, were 
notorious thieves and highway robbers. Others had been long accumstomed to 
border raids and combats. Moreover, the chief of the tribe had, from various 
causes, become \ery poor, and consequently was envious of his ncher neigh- 
bours. The DurkMs, a pastoral people, had a character for peaceableness, except 
w hen they came into collision with their old enemies, the LaghMs. But a great 
and satisfactory change has come over the tribe, owing chiefly to the generous 
treatment which it has received from the Government. Mr. Bruce makes the 
tollowing observation, the importance of which in its bearmg on the methods 
adopted by the Government in securing the good-will of the tribe, can hardly be 
overestimated. “ It has been recorded by all the officers who have had experi- 
ence of the Belooch tribe,” he remarks, “ that it is most politic, and in the interests 
of Government, to grant the Belooch chiefs the lease of the estates held by 
their kinsmen on light terms, and to allow them to collect the Government share 
of the produce (that is, the mahut, or revenue,) in kind. It helps to keep up 
that which runs from the chief through the branches and sub-divisions of 
the tribe, thereby keeping up its organization intact, which is of the utmost value 
for the woU-being of the frontier” {a). 

The Gflrchlni is separated into eleven branches, embracing eighty-one clans, 


as follows : — 

1. Jallubani. 
% Shikani. 
3, 


Fint Branch.— The Slukant Clans, 

4. Mankani. 7, Babulani. 

5. Bodam. 8. Mittani. 

6. Mehani. 


(fl) Notea on iito Dera OhW KMa Dwtoofc, by B B J. Bmoe, Esq , Punjab Selections, p 60, gee ^ 
tts Bdooob Tolw m the Deia GMzi Kbfia, by Cteptam 0 MmoMn, pp. 21-24. 
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1. BakeranL 


1. Jallubani. 

2. Badolani. 
Z. Gurkani. 

A. Bangalani. 
5. Jamrani. 


1. Jamani. 

2. Hutman. 

3. Katalani. 


1 . 

2 . 


1, Dadatii. 

2. Fattejani. 



Second Branch.— The Khahlctni Clans, 


1 2. 

Bahadurani. i 

3. 

Gorpataiii, 

TUrd Branch.— The Lishari Clans. 



6. 

Glioramani. 

11. 

Gabill. 

7. 

Mordani. 

12. 

Sandlani, 

8; 

Gishkori. 

13. 

Faiijlani* 

9. 

Nihalani. 

14. 

Shaliwani. 

10. 

Turklani. 

15. 

Hakdadani. 


1. Mapdrwani. 

2. Pabadani, 


Fmrth Branch.— The Bazfr Clans. 

3. Dalalani. 

4. Bralimani. 


Fifth Branch.— The Pitdftt Clans. 

4. Brahmani. 

5. Matakani. 


6. Janglani. 


7. Sarmorani. 

Sixth Branch,— The Chang Clans 


8. Tlialrani. 

9. Imagraiii. 

10. Goki-bawaiii. 


Mawani. 

Ahmdani. 


3. Kingani, 

4. Kohanaiii. 


Seventh Branch.— The Jiehatd Clms. 

Kingani, . > j 5. Dilshadani, 

6. Gbarata. 


Mighty 'BraiMih,r-fh‘S^ 

V.'-. ■ Mnsanl 
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1. Saujani. 

2. Babulani. 


Eleventh Branch, — The Hutwani Clans. 

3. Chatiani. 5. Kasmani. 

4. Manakani. 6. Kalangaai (a). 


Section IV. — The Lund Tribe. 

Tlie L^ds, as already remarked, are settled in the heart of the Gurch^i 
territory, and geographically divide the Ghrchkii tribe into two great sections, the 
northern and southern, the former being designated Pachad Gurch^ni, in contra- 
distinction to the latter. The pruicipal town of the Lunds is Tihbi, where the 
chief of the tribe resides. The Lhnds are often called Tibbi Lhnds from their 
capital. The British Government has entrusted them with the charge of the 
Saragery, Gattee, Chunnee, Peir Choor, and Jhundumee Passes ; and makes them 
a yearly grant of three hundred rupees for the responsible service thus per- 
formed. 

Formerly, great jealousy subsisted between tbe Lhnds and the powerful tribe 
of GhrchMs surrounding them ; and the two tribes were in perpetual feud. But 
now they live m peace and friendship with each other. The Lhnds are a well 
organized tribe, and, although few in number, have ever maintained an honourable 
position, and have commanded the respect, if not always the consideration, of 
neighbouring tribes. They are divided into three branches, and twenty-three 
clans, as follows : — 


1. Makraai. 

2. Cholani, 

3. Shibaui. 


1. Perozshaai. 

2. Eamalani. 


1. .Basbimaai. 

2. Shiwanl 

3. S^madam, 


First Branch. — The Lund Clans. 

4. Bliind Kani. 

5. Miidatii. 

6. EamalanL 

7. Chandia. 

Second .Branch. — The Rhind Clans. 

3. Amdani. j 

4. Sidhkani. 

TIM Branoh.-^The Koseh Clans, 

4. Jindiani 
6. Sidhwani. 

. 6., Kanjiani, , 

: A few .Lhnds are found at Delhi 




'i ;!d 'VV: ;;4;V c-?,‘ 

A 'C-v,.r ■ i Vsi V'f 'I'AS 


PP.. 40, 4n 
New'S^es, 


8. Pashingani, 

9. Ganjarani. 
10. Meblivani, 


5, Daultani, 


7. Alwani. 

8. Kirzaiii(J). 
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Secdon V. — Lagluh'i Tjihe. 

These also are on the northern frontier, and hdidhit the country from tljt 
Sukki Surwur Pass to the Koorch Pass in a southern direction, Inn inpf cluiigc 
of all the intermediate passes, for which they are remunerated by the Go\cranu rit 
by an annual grant of one thousand rupees. The tribe is of great influence and 
strength. It is intiniately connected with the Khetrun tnbe, with which it has 
intermarried ; and the two tribes unitedly constitute a powerful communit) It 
has also amicable relations with every other large tribe (a). 

The Lagh^s took their country from the AmdAnis. Their principal villag* s 
are Chotee (where the tommdar, or chie^ resides), Bala Manka, ^Tddore, Gudd.iif , 
Toonea, Bukkawah, andKhora Booglani; and their countiy extends from \h<l(lor< 
to Gungehur, between Chotee Balia and Iliirrund. The Tuljmrs, who for!m*r!y 
ruled over Scinde, are a branch of this tribe, and separated fi-om it ujiw.irds of ,i 
hundred years ago. The estates of the LaghM chief have bec'u greatly c\f( ndt d 
and unproved of late years, owing to his energy and enterprise, lie has ( \t( u- 
sive property also among the Khetrans, and may be reganled .i', on(> of tlu 
wealthiest and most important chiefs of the entu’e district. 

The tribe consists of four branches divided into fifty clans, as follow > • - 


1 Alhani. 

2. Changwam. 

5. Biiniaiu. 

4. Shaiti Bmiani. 
.’). Jagiani. 

6. Httsuani, 

7. Jelalagani, 

6. Sanjtatu. 

1. Kalll 

2. Diviani. 

3. Asami. 

4. Ilybatu 

L B^glani. 

5. 

3. 


First Branch — Th Alliani Clans 


9 Talpm. 

10. Bozdar 
U, Mihiwaiu. 
12 Andawani 
13. Suiajain. 
14 Alijuedam. 
15. Gabftl. 

16 Saawaui. 


17. ilitn,uu 
IS MoiMani 

19 Chjimi 

20 Clmiidi i, 
iil. Yakniii 

22 Klulihiu 

23 Muukgam 


Seemd Bramh.—The Eadiiani Clmt. 

5. Sumailani. 

6. Hajovani. 

7. Sbahvani. 

8. Bqarani. 

9. Zunglaai. 


10. hbamm. 

11. Alundatu, 

12. Biwbffftiu. 
IS. Hlmblatu 


TWA Branek-^The B&gkm Cltm, 

4. Alladani. I 

5. Mangraai. 

6 . Dadi^ani. i 

BoJtook’8 p, i6. 


7. Dumni, 

8. Bliag-lani, 

9. Ajianuu, 
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Fourth Biunoh — TJk Ilyhataiii Clans, 

1, Hybatani. 3- Saqaai. 1 5 Sorani (a) 

2, Eustimiaiii, 4 Badoi 1 

Some members of tbib tribe are found in various parts of the Punjab Pro- 
vince, especiaEy in Mooltan, Lahore, and Umballa. 

Section VI. — The JBi/gti or Zirlani Tribe. 

The territory inhabited by this tribe stretches along the frontiers of Scinde 
m the south, touches the land occupied by the Harris and Ghrchdnis in the nortln 
those of the Mazaris and Drishaks in the east, and Kutchee, in the Khelat State, 
in the west. Its chief town is Dun Bibrock on the Sihafbudy, the residence of 
the chief. 

The Bhgtib are a warlike people, and for many years indulged their propensi- 
ties in perpetual conflicts with neighbouring tribes, such as the Mariis, MazMs, 
Drishaks, and others. So constant and so daring were their depredations formerly, 
that, on several occasions, troops were sent against them by the British Govern- 
ment. At one time Sir Charles Napier proclaimed the whole tribe as enemies, 
and “issued proclamations, offering a reward for any Bhgtis brought in dead or alive. 
So bold did they become, that in 184.6 a body of about twelve hundred Biigtis 
penetrated into the plains of Scinde, and plundered the country round Meerpoor to 
within about sixteen miles of the city of Shikarpoor, a distance of nearly seventy 
miles ; and carried off with them an immense booty consisting of nearly fifteen 
Ihousand head of cattle ”(J). At length their power was broken, partly by a 
force under the command of Lieutenant Merewether, and partly by the Marri 
tribe, which on two occasions made a fearful slaughter among them. Yet in 1858 
they had so far recovered their numbers and strength as to be able to make a for- 
midable raid on the Marri territory, and to encounter a large body of this tribe, 
which they defeated, with severe loss to themselves as well as to their foe. For 
several years after this event the two tribes were in frequent collision. 

The Bfigti tribe is an offshoot of the Rhind Beloochees, and is nominall}' 
in subjection to the Khan of Khelat, 

It is divided into six branches, as follows : — 

Fir$t Branch.— ^Fhe Beheja Clan 
1. Saheja. 

(fl) Notes an the ©era Uliito Khda Bistnot, by B B J Bruce Eaq Punjab GoTerument SeleoMoms, New 
Sew®) No. 11, pp 68, 69 
(6) JhS, p. 87, 
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Second Branch— The Nutliani Clans 

Tliese clans liave two divisions, the Pero/anis and the Zamkain^ 


1 Ealam Khanzye 

2 Pajlar. 

3 JaAiaai 


The Peiozani DteM07i 

4. Shalwam 

5 Dharngiani 

6 Mabloni 


7 Buiiii! 

8 11 inn/j c 

9 liohluin 


Jhe Zamlam Division. 

*1 Kamkam. 8. Melniii/j< 

2 Shambiani. , 4 Auidiaii/'^* . 


Tht d Bi anch — J he M<mHr i Clans 

Two divisions : the BakhshwSni and the JaffiU’aiii 


The Bakhshudni Dmsion 

1. Gnlblimzye. 8 Dihiiu 

2. Segiani. j i Jeskatu 

1. Jaffa) 4ci. 

2 . Nttii 4 tti, 


The Jaffaram Division, 


3. Sundei4ni. 

4. Guram. 


f), feuiktl. 
b, I'iukdlU. 


1 . 

2 . 


Fmith Branch — TheKalpui Clans 
Padlani. 3. Balilani 

BHilkam. 4, Ilam/ant. 


Jytt Branch— The Phong Chm. 

1. Shong. I 2. Haijmam. 1 3. MfiudiaMl. 

StseA Branch— The Rian or Shombam Clam, 

Three divisions : the Riazi, Shamham, and Saidani 

The Stan Dtnsm. 

1 . Mwzam. j 2. Hamzaw. j $. Mihiiafti, 



1 , Gadal. 


The Bhambcmi Dimm, 

I 1 ItatiAihun). 
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1 laiijwani 

2 liLsai. 


The ^aidani Bii i^ion 

3* Pu)dai 
4, Riaj^ye 
5 SMngwani. 


() M icliobai 
7 Pabai (a) 


Section VIL~The 2Imr1 Tnhe. 

These also professedly pay allegiance to the Khan of Khelat “ They occupy 
)he hills,” says Mr. Bnice, “ which form the extreme northern frontier of his 
teintoiy ; and hold, with respect to him, more the position which the independent 
lull tribes on our frontier do with regard to the British Grovernment than that of 
sulijects towards their nghtftil sovereign. Thus for years they ha\e committed 
constant raids into his territories, coercive as well as concdiatory measures having 
l)cen used from time to time to keep them m order {b). Them country is divisible 
into four jioitions. The hrat is that of Kahun Khas, which they origuially po-.- 
'•pssed. The other three they acquired by force. One of these is Mimdahi, 
t ousistmg of tliree towns, Mundahi, Khwat, and Badun, each bemg watered by a 
perennial stream. This tract was taken from the BaroAye Pathos. The second 
and third, — ^Ucimely Jimtalh, Phylawur, and Nissao, — ^formerly belonged to the 
iiag.mi, 1iut was seized by the Loharani tribe, and from them passed into the 
hands ol the Marris. They have also purchased lands at Kolee of the Zirkans, a 
small and feeble tube. 

The geographical boundaries of this tribe are these. To the north are 
Pathau tribes, such as the Makhianis, Marechis, and others ; to the south is the 
Bhgii tribe; to the east are the Khetrans and Ghrchflnls ; and to the west is 
Kutchce. 

For years the Harris, like the Bhgtis, set the British Government at defiance, 
and were constantly engaged in plundering expeditions across the border. Kor 
were they easily subdued; on the contrary, at one time they gained completely the 
iipperhand in the colhsion which took place between ourselves and them. A force 
under Major Ohibbum was compelled to retreat, and was badly cut up on its return 
march, e%hty of his men being taken prisoners ; while another under Captain 
Lewis Brown, known afterwards as Kahun Brown, although successful m his 
attack upon the tribe, was nevertheless so closely besieged in the town of Kahun, 
which he had captured, that, running short of provisions, he was obliged to come 
to tenaa with the memy, and to surrender himself and his troops iuto their 


(a) Notes on ae Dew SMd Khw Distexot, by R. B JT Brnoe, Isq Pimiab Ooverament Sdeotaons, New 
Utam, No. It, 84, 66 
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hands. The Harris behaved nobly in the transaction, and escorted the British 
force safely to Poolegi. “ Government was much pleased with the Harris for the 
way in which they behaved to Brown and his party, and sent them letters of 
acknowledgment, inviting them to come in. A deputation of the headmen of 
the tribe came to Lehree, where they received hliUluts (robes of honours). Still 
the Hands were not inclined to abandon their old bad habits ; and long con- 
tinued to give trouble to the British Government. Of late years a different 
policy has been pursued with them than that which was fonnerly maintained, 
and the result has been eminently satisfactory. Hr. Bruce observes, that “from 
a perusal of the works and notes of Sir Charles Napier and General Jacob, and of 
the political correspondence of the Upper Scinde and southern Derajat Frontiers, 
it win be seen that the Harris and Bhgtis have always been a great thorn in the 
side of the political officers on both frontiers ; while for the last tliree years 
(1870) they have given little trouble, and from being enemies to law and order, 
have turned into staunch friends and allies ” {a). ^ 

The tribe has three branches, exclusive of the Hazaranis, who, although of 
pure Hand blood, may be now regarded as a separate tribe. The three branches 
with their clans are as follows ; — 

First Branch,— The ffhazmi Clans. 

1. BabawalzyA 4. Esanaai. 

2. MoitandaM. S. Mozandagani, 

3. Lapgmi. Tingiani,. 

, Second Branch. — The Loharmi Clans. 

1. Kanderani. ^ • i ,3. Shirani. 

, ' 2,' Gdsariwii'. , •, ,4- Mohaudam. 


7. Ladwar, 

8. Ohilgari. 

9. Alliani. 


■ ■ ’ • ' ' TUrd BraMk—The Bijara^^ 

3. Kalandorani. ' \ '4. \ ]^liH>badh ^ ■ 7. ' ■ KilwannV , 

Sdmratti/ ■ §.ivPddU ’ '','’8,; l^rdadani, , 

6- A,' SiaiiejaXS), 


a distmcitrib^ althori^ in reality-;th^, Rie n ■brspch at the , 

years agOj„ 'They.occupy.the'countfy, 
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to the west of Sewi, on the Bolan Pass. They still, however, pay a tribute 
yearly to the tomimdar, or chief, of the Marrf tribe, consisting of the ^panjak ’ 
or a fifth of the plunder they may acquire. In other respects they are altogether 
independent of him (a). 

Section IX. — The Khetran Tribe. 

The Kbetrans are not pure Beloochees. The original Khetran stock has 
received additions fi’om other tribes, some of which are Beloochees, while others are 
Pathans. Still, the divisions of the tribe, though called by one name, do not 
intcmiiigle, but preserve their individuality. They are an independent people, 
and are situated between the Bozdar tribe in the north, and the Marri tribe 
in the south. The Path&ii tribes of Shahdozye, Mousa Kheyl, Zirkan, and 
Loom are On the west ; and the LaghM and Grurch^ tribes, on the east. The 
tribe consists of four principal branches, the Gunjara or Khetran Proper, the 
Dariwal, tlie Hussaini, and the Nahur, each of which has a separate history. The 
tomuwhir lives at Barkhan, the chief town. 

First Branch— The Ounjara or Khetran Clans. 

These are in two divisions, the Esablatta and BaUait. 


1. Mazaraiii. 

2. Jogiatii. 

S, Bibiaui. 

4. Hosliiatii, 


The Esablatta Bimion. 

5. Eusimani. 

6. Kotri. 

7. Mohmah. 

8. Sadderani. 


9. Bsubani. 

10. Bhorawani. 

11. ' Ohakrani. 


1, Tsaiani. 

2, Janialani. 
S. HosaJni. 


The BaUait Division. 

4. Salarani. 

5. Jeliaiiani. 

6. Zekrani. 

7. Lanjani. 


8. Luma, 

9. Marrani. 
10. Salach(6). 


.’jo 


The KlKtram itfflm that *ey m Timi and Atman Kheyl 

Ptthtoa, and , that thA name i» dariyed £rom the word khalM, which in 
diatet meaha cnltiyatkm, a name which they have acqnired smce^ ^ 

tw The country of thA foreftthera ia Khoraaw, on, qmttmg which they 
fiTiihiMtea D™ lahmail Khan, and tten Tehowah, which, territory thqi took 

■■V'.. 
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from tte Magessi and Syal tribes. In the time of the Emperor Akbar they 
brought themselves into collision with that monarch, and abandoning "V eho'^rali 
fled for safety to the hills, to Barkhan or Barkhum, their present abode. After- 
wards some returned and re-occupied Vehowah, which is still in the possession 
of the tribe. This branch is commonly called Ganjara, the ancestor of the chiefs 
family. 

Second BrancL’^The Bariwal or Cliacha Clans, 

1. Chacha* ‘ 3. Dahmani. Wagga and Towami. 

2. Saman. , 4. Lalla. 6. Matt. 

These have sprung from the Dadai Belooch tribe, of the same family as 
Ghazi Kh^n, “ They formerly lived,” it is said, “ at Dera Ghazi Kbto, but, on 
account of some tribal quarrel, removed thence, and settled at Kukni in the 
Klietran country ; and the Khetrans made over to them the lands which they at 
present occupy, which were at the time lying waste”(a). 

Third Branch — The Hussami Clans* 

1. Sliamirani, 3. Patwaai 5. Malirafani. 

2* Jamiani, 4. Shebani. 6. Tigaii* 

More than one-half of this branch dwell with the Shahdozye Pathans, the 
rest being in communion with the Khetrans. They are pure Beloochees, and 
formerly were a separate tribe, at which time they occupied the Kisao and part 
of the Imtalli and Phylawar plains, lying between the lOietrans and Marris. 
Addicted to depredations on the Harris, this tribe obtained the assistance of the 
Khan of Khelat, who so destroyed their power that they were obliged to abandon 
their country to the Marris, and to seek the protection of the Shahdozye Pathans 
; .,and the'Khetiiahs, (&).; 

■ Fourth Bmnch^r^fhf Jffahut 

,, '..'hf. i-Hahw.,, - 

the gbve:^brs of I)era Gh^i Sli$n, :with whom, like thd Hussaihis, they were in 
theyhed'jbinathem^ the 'Khetrans,' 

3^a. by '4 ihjnies, lisq.-'' ’I^jab.dwiimwearMej^ 
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The Khetrans of the present day are not inclined to war, but are industrious 
agriculturists. “ The peculiar features of their country,” observes Mr. Bruce, 
“ which is composed of a succession of large valleys l3nng between parallel ranges 
of hihs, the soil of which is of the most fertile description, renders their occupa- 
tion a most remunerative one, and makes them the wealthiest tribe on the whole 
of this frontier. Grain is generally selling much cheaper with the Khetrans than 
it is in British territory, The consequence is, that the neighbouring tribes buy 
from them. And hence it is that, although they sometimes have quarrels with 
them, they cannot afford to keep them up long ”(a). The valleys in the Khetran 
country are very picturesque, and are well watered by provincial streams descend- 
ing from the neighbouring mountains. They are bestudded with mud forts, each 
the centre of a tract of cultivation. 

There is a close union subsisting between the Khetrans, Bhgtis, and LaghMs. 
All the intercourse of the Government with the Khetrans is carried on through 
the instrumentality of the Laghllris. Although so peaceably inclined, yet they 
have frequently provoked the displeasure of the British Government. The reason 
of this is to be foimd in the singular fact, that although not a plundering 
tribe themselves, they are the recipients of almost the whole of the property 
stolen from this and the Scinde frontier ; and afford protection to absconded 
criminals and others, whom they are glad to allow to fight and plunder for 
them (^). As, however, their country is entirely exposed, they are completely 
at the mercy of the Government, which can at any time compell their submission. 
This they well understand. Moreover, it is to their interest to keep on good 
terms with us, as much of their trade is carried on in British territory. 

In addition to these four branches of the Khetrans, there is another branch, 
styled Sanghar Khetrans, who live entirely on the plains, and, although originally 
of the same tribe, have ceased to hold intercourse with their brethren on the 
hills(c). \ ^ 


Seciim KosaA Tribe. 


This is a large and powerful tribe of Beloochees. They held lands in the 
Khelat State at Sewi Badur and Khanpore^ at the first settlement of the Beloo- 
chees in that, country. On occasion of the Emperor Humayun passing through 

: (a) No^ Ott ffie Iteca ‘ G-Iiia KWa Disbrioti, by R* B. 3. Brace, Fanjlab GoTtoment S^tions, New 

" ' . ,. (<!]!, ty: Major FoBock,, i P^mjaJj (SoTOramait SMeotkaos, i 
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* Tipllii the Kosahs attached themselves to him, 

Dera md Kito on Mb «y „„ them the lands of Soanee 

fought onhis sMe t®^de wL the eHef portion of the tnbe settled, 

and Miani, at ’ other members of the tribe, about the same 

and thrir descendants ®stfl tod. Koh KuW, on 

period, entered Dffla Gh» ^ ’ ,^ed a woman of the Jliram Moochee 

L frontier, ®:^a"plams, where they now reside. MVhen 

tribe. Subsequently hey re d P the Isam section ol tlie 

Batfl Khta left the MUs he was joto y 

Khetrans, " ^^"“rf^Meh they form the largest section "(o ). Ihml 

and Taroo are towns brf by teMun 

1“ 1859 To Kosah tribe. Each Htfle family seems to have 

its petty Lfoteattle-stoaling, or.ieserved to be, who has not 

Kosah, who has ^ . -g ne^oar’s wife, or destroyed Ins nei.iih- 

committef;-^” ap^imen •, and if ad.W t„ ihis la; 

boBi’s landmark, lb ^ .rfjaet marvel’' Formerly the kosahs, mid ihni 
be out of debt, he is a p feud. Before their eminiry was amicx- 

neighbours the Bozdars, were at c ‘ ,^uddeijly .mdvavo!i!V.i 

sd^Boadar ca^ tot^ ««^^^ ,, „ d,.-. whieh 

to Mil him. The ^ ^ ^^p^d from the house. A i o/.. n 

dB^Btthe tins otod to the chief(,-.. This mbe 

Bozdar lives atoned for the nismi. 

divided into seven branches, as foUown ; 

: . Fh'tt Brunch.— The Bukil Clan». 

1 3. Jfiliani. 

;i. Dm,.,,!. . . 

■v i,,..;.!'/' ,2. Eamia®'* 


; .i .5.' : llallferk'. \ .: : ' 


Bakawwab. 
Gkftad»s 





jatorani. 
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Fourth Bramk^TJie Jindani Clans, 

1, Jindani. j 2. Mihrwani. | 3, Bndhani. 

Fifth Branch, — The Jiawar Clans, 

1. Jerwar. | 2. LasharL | 3. Dasti. 

Sixth Branch — The Isain Clans, 

These have three Divisions : Yara-wMI,, Dillana--w414, and MUmhri-wlli,. 

The Tani-wal& Division. 

1. laain, 3. Halati. 5. Tundwani. 

2. Kohl. 4, Kofli, 

The Halati clan dwells inside the Viddore Pass. 

The Dillana-ivala Division, 

1. Isani, [ 2, Jasela. 

The Mamuri-wala Division, 

L Isani, | 2. 

Seventh Branch, — Tht Tumi-wala Clans, 

1. Tfimi-wlll. 3. Zi-wS.ll. 

2. Bujri-wSU. 4. Zunglani {a). 

Upwards of seven hundred Kosahs are at Ferozepore, and a few others are 
scattered about other districts of the Punjab. 

Section XI. — I%e Sori Mnd Trihe, 

These are not to be confounded with the Tibbi Lhnds. They are bounded 
by the Kasrint tribe on the north, and the KosA on the south. Formerly, 
the tribe was of little consideration, but ever since the si^e of Mooltan, when it 
rendered important assistance to Ihe British Government, it has gradually risen 
to a high position of influence and wealth. Its old chief, Fazl AH Khtn, was a 
man of energy' and enterprise. At his oym expense he cut a canal through his 
estates, which has proved a very successful and remunerative ^eculation.^ The 
headman receives the fifth of the produce Of all the estates of the tribe, and is 
alone Responsible to the Goyeimment for the revenue. He has charge of the Soti 
Lfcdl Pass, and is paid thtee hundred rupees annually for the service he 
thus perform^. ^ ■ 

V\' Ma|othohoek'6h«^ort,,pp;90i9l.^ j .z ‘ ''' '• 
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The tribe is divided mto six branches, as loUo'^v & 


Fuit Branch — The llydeiant Clan. 

1. Hydei im 

Second Branch — The BahlKnm Clano 
1 Ohangwam. I ^ Sab^ani, 

Thud Branch — The Zanani Clam 


1 . Nathwani. 

2 . Junmaai. 


i bxb/iiii 
4 Guniram, 


5. Malwani. 


1 Gerozani. 

2 Mohamdani. 
8 , Ladoh 

4 Hdtvam. 


Fourth Siam h — The Geiaaoan Chins 

5 Kanilaaui 'i Mt uwiiii 

I 6. Snbini i 10 

7. Bu vni. i 1 Ijydati. 

8. Dangwani 


Fifth Bianihi— The Nihani Clans 
1 . Nokam. I 2 Ka iiiiani. 

Sixth Bianeh.--Thc Gtu chant 
1 . Qdichdnt I 2 . Soliani (a) 


« 


Section XIL-The Bozddr Tiihe. 

An independent tribe, originally a branch of the lUiind BclofHluts Hk 
word Bozdiir is derived from ‘ 6a^,’ the Persian for goat, a term gi\(n to Iht m «ii> 
account of the vast herds of goats and sheep ■v\hit*h lluy formerly kf pt. 'i hi ir 
country stretches from the Sunghur Pass on the nortli, nearly to tin* Vid<jr<* P.i'«> 
on the south, adjoining the KasrM tribe on their northern boundary, flu* Kosali 
and Laghiri tribes on their southern, the Pathdn tiiks of Mousa Khtyi, dalhr. 
and Soth on them western, and the plain tribes of the Lftnds and KosaliH on thin* 
eastern. The Bozd^ are a scattered people, and Etlo hunnony subsistN kdiiwu 
their principal dans. Most of them reside between the first and bpcoik! rangca 
of hills. They cultivate the land extensively (i). 

The tribe was once notorious for its turbulent habits. On this account it 
was r^arded with apprehension for many years by Mahomedan rulers of India, 

(a) Msjor PaillocS: e Eepojrti, pp 88, »9. 

I 

liiA) , 
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TV It'S strCD*^tll 3Dcl 1D£1CC6SS1“ 

before tlie English entered the country. y reason beyond the 

bility, as it could mtli®«, m oa* of danga, 

frontier, these rulers thought ® er o gi'v ^.iendly relations thereby, than 
tbe way of subsidy, and keep it m ’'™“” “ adopted by the British 

to attempt its subjugation by force. Ibis sysi ^ ^ 

Government tvhen the province came mto its ^ the use of 

hundred and sivty-one rupees ^ ? j ;« their plundering raids on the 

certain wells rcnt-fae. Bn* P*™'’ f, ,, found necessary to send 

plans, these grants were stoppe^ an ^ . ^.rUant retistance, hut were at 

a strong force against tiiem. The and have lud their 

last completely subdued. They ave since occasion received from 

renhfree wells restoM while tire ohrf of the 
the Government a UiAt, or ro e o ?“" j^^ored (n). 
hundred rupees, for important services wtac ^ as follows :- 

The BosdJrs are divided into mne principal hranon , 


1. ShaMimani. 
2 Kayani. 

3. Mitani, 


First Branch— The BulAni Clans. 


4. Bhalani. 

5. Bahodurani. 

6. Azmani. 

7. Changwani. 


8 TUoimadaoi. 
9. Sobxam. 

10. Mirkani. 


1 Ladwani. 

2 Gahmani. 


1. Jaffeiam 

2. Janglaai 


1. Momdani. 

2. Nawandi. 
S. Malighaui* 


1 . 


Second Branch — 
Jalam. 


The Jalam Clans. 

, 2. Azgaiu* 


Third Branek-The Ladwani Clans. 
8. SiaHani. 

4. Digaiam. 


5. Dmurani, 

6. Baskani. 


I 8. Pulatani. 

I 4. Sodrani. 

mfi. Branch-Th, QOmm ffl*- 

4, Musani. 

5, Bijarani. 

6, STandwaai, 1 

7, Mingwam. i 


5. Parnani. 

6. SoMani. 


8 Bangani. 
9. Jath. 

10 , Mtilganh 


(a) Mr Bruce’s Nones, pp.lOA-106' 
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Sicth Branch — The Ru<itmani Clan 
1 Eastman! 

Seventh Btaneh — The Chair am Clam 

1 Ohakiani. j 2 Admiani 

Eighth Branch --The Siham Clan. 

1 Sibani 

Ninth Branch — The Shahwam Clans 

1. Sliahwani 3 Musam. 

2 Dinrani 4. Admiani(rt) 


Section XIII. — The Kasr&ni Tribe. 


The KasrMs occupy the most northerly position of all the Belooch tnbes 
They are divided mto seven great branches, spread over three tracts of coiuitr} , — 
namely, the district on the border lying between Kot Kusrani and Vehowaii ; the 
adjoining hills over the border ; and a portion of Bera Ishmail Khan. Thidr coun- 
try is forty mdes in length, and has twenty-one passes, the most northerly of 
which, the Kowrah Pass, is opposite Dowlut walla, while the remaining twenty an 
all on the Ghl,zi KhAn border (h). 

In his “ Memorandum on the Belooch Tribe ” Captain Minchin has mifde some 
sagacious observations respecting the management of this and of other Belooch 
tribes, which have met with the approval of all the oficers who like him Live had 
charge of border tnbes, and which therefore ought to be recorded fop general 
information. “ Amongst the Bdooch tribes,” he remarks, “ the question of iiuiin- 
taming the position and influence of the chiefs is, in my opinion, one of par.i- 
mount importance, both in the interests of the tnbe and of Goveriiraeut. The 
tribes are subdivided into sections or fe-milies, each governed by its own headmen, 
who are again lesponsible to the chief for the conduct of their sections. In all 
police cases, the chief, through their agency, is able to trace out the offenders, and 
fflO&jfce thtir surrender to Government, whether residing in British territory or 
beyofiA tiw border. The memhera of the tribe wUlingly submit themselves to the 
gifldance ^ thrix ehi^ ; and if he is a man of common energy and prudence, he 
Is abb tb the tribe completely, hfo police measure could ever equal tins 
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paternal form of government. To enable tbe ckefs to maintain their influence, it 
IS absolutely necessary that they should be provided mth ample funds to exercise 
that hberal hospitality which is as much regarded by the Beloochees as the Arabs, 
from whom they are descended. If a chief is unable from poverty or other causes 
to exercise the customary hospitality, he at once loses his prestige ; the tnbe soon 
becomes disorganized ; the several sections remain intact, but they lose their clan 
feehng ; and the general control is lost for a time. Under these circumstances, a 
bad chief is better than none at all. On these grounds, I advocate that, m the 
general interests, it would be most politic to grant these Belooch chiefs the lease of 
the estates held by their kinsmen on light terms, allowing them to collect then 
shares ni kind. Their position is veiy different from that of jaghirdars. 
Then* mterests are so bound up with those of their kinsmen, and the necessity of 
maintaining their influence is so great, that there need be no fear of any oppres- 
sion or extortion on their part ; while the fact, that they have the power to receive 
a fixed share of every holdmg, and to remit any portion, is the strongest hold 
they could possibly have over their clansmen ” (a) After quoting this important 
statement, Mr. Bruce, in his Notes on the Dera G-hlii KMn District, adds . “ The 
plan adopted by the Semde Government with the MazMs, and by the beikhs 
with the Gflrchkfis, appears to be a most appropriate one, — ^namely, remitting half 
share of the Government demand in favour of the chief, which he was permitted 
to collect from his clansmen in kind. K one uniform plan for all the Belooch 
tribes on this principle is adopted, it will prevent one tribe thinking that it has 
been hai’dly treated with regard to another. At present there are many men 
enjoying more than their just share of the profits, and whose mterest it is to 
keep their tribes disorganized ; and who therefore will oppose a proper arrange- 
ment. These remarks are applicable to all the Belooch tribes ” (d). 

A much larger portion of the Kasr&ii tribe lives beyond British territory than 
within its borders, which circumstance would increase the difficulty of 
the tribe, in case of disturbance, especially as the clans on the 
plains and those of the hills are bound together by mutual sympathy 
and interest. In an emergency of this nature, the chief and headmen must 
be held responsible for repressing any disorder in the tribe itself, or in any of its 
branches. 

(rt) Memomdum on, the Belooci Tribe?, by Oapt C Mmchin, formerly Depaty Oommmoner of Deia Gba/i 
Kh&u Tufljab OOTenUBeTiij Seleofcions, New Senes, No 4, pp. 8, 4 

(S) Notes on tbo Dete bb&si Khto Dlstaot, by E B J Braoe, Esq Punjab Ooremment Selections, New 
Senes, No e,p 113 j 
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Tb.e "branches and clans of the Kasr^ni tribe are as followo : — 


1 Massiwant, 

2 Eanjani 

3 Danani 

4. Mmdwani. 


1 Efistumani, 
S Kosaih. 

1. Dihhadani. 

2 Muani. 

$ Komdani. 

4. Kaimani. 

5. Sliaiani. 


1. Brohani. 

2. Inaitaai. 

3. Makirani 

4. Jamwani. 


First Branch — The Lashkaram Clans. 

5. Boliani. 

6. Bakhshani 

7. Titan 1. 

8. Haulam, 


9 Abram 
] 0 Banjaiu 

11 Ga^ani 

12 Mabomdani 


/Second Sianch.—Thc Bilstumam Clans 
3. Ebaadak. 

L Cbusa. 


5. Kalman 1 


Third Branch, — Tlie R&bJan Clans 

6. Guieja. 

7. Chelgori, 

8. Jindani. 

9 Saidani. 

10. Slamlani. 


11 Slorani. 

12. Lalani 

13. Isa. 

14. Jasinu 


Fourth Branch, — The BMani Clans, 

8. Sobani. 

6. Mmodani. 

7. Lakani. 

8. Allani. 

9. Langwaai. 


10 Atani 

11. Adiarani, 

12. Knjijuni 

13. Hulataui 


Fifth Bimch.-“The WasAmt Glam. 


1. Bigani. 

2. HirwaaL 


3. Laifani. 

4. iBiaai. 


Sixth Branch,— The Ltgdri Clans, 


1, Jalani. 

2. Badoi, 


8. Lalani. 
4. Daani. 


Seventh Branch,— The Janear CIom. 

1. Jarwau (a). 

Intimate friendly rdations subsist between the Kasrfinl and Bozd&r tnlm ; 

j^oane oases, members of both tribes hold and cultivate land ccayointly (^), 
^ sw found at Delhi, Rohtuck, and Lahore, 

^la^»ig4ia41>3rE,a J Btuee, Ife^, OkwmniMat iMMtwi, 
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Section XIV. — The NiitLani Tn'he 

A small tiibe inhabiting the Mangrota Pargunnah or sub-division, Fomerlj^, 
the tiibe was eN:ten&ive and important, but in consequence of disputes between 
it and Rajah Runjeet Singh, the late ruler of the Punjab, it was dismembered and 
practically broken up, each branch, and indeed each famil 5 r^ acting independently 
Mr. Bruce observes, that “although the Nhtkeinis are disorganized, they have 
not in any way lost their characteristics as Beloochees ; and it may be a question 
worth the attention of Government, whether it might not be advantageous to 
restore them to their former position and to their place among the other Belooch 
tribes. Their having so many influential connexions both within and beyond the 
border would, for political considerations, on a frontier like this, appear to be a 
strong argument in favour of the measure (a). 

Section XV. — Miscellaneous Belooch Tribes. 

1 The Jattflr tribe. 

2. The Korai tribe, 

3 The Gopang tribe. 

4. The Hoth tribe. 

5. The Kolachi tribe (/>). 

6. The Amdani tribe. 

7. The Malgh&,ni tribe (c). 

There are other tribes besides those mentioned. They are all of more or less 
inferior rank, and are found scattered among the villages on either side of the 
Indus. They intennarry with the Jte, and largely adopt their usages, 

(fli) Major Pollock s Reportr p H.6, 

<&) Ihd, p 117 
ic) Ihii, p U 
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Section I— THE MAHOMEDAN TRIBES. 

The population of the Punjab, according to the census of IhOH. ilic l.c*! iba' 
has been taken, was 17,611,498. Of these more than half, — ^nninel),, 

•were Mahomedans. These are fewest in the Delhi distrief, wh(*r<‘ flic^ arc onK 
from twenty-one to thirty-one pcr cent of the inhabitants; but arc most mum runs 
in the Derajat, where they range from eighty-'five to ninety jxt cent of the pi opli 
In Rawal Pindee they number from eighty-three to oighty-seviii jx p c(‘nt, am} In 
Mooltan from seventy-six to eighty-four per cent of the entire couinumity. 

The Mahomedan tribes of the Punjab Frontier have alnwly }«*eii 
It remamgi to give a brief outline of those which are found scat torn! alxmt \arioMH 
parts of this province. 

The |*afehltos have acquired considerable importance in the Punjab, wlien* tliey 
places, 
in 
'tS'On: 


and have risen to posiriona of mnk and {Kj«er. 
Mooltan, Sfr Heniy Lawrence and his collengwea 
br fhemselves historical distiactiem. they origin- 
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ally obtained a grari from the Emperor Shah Jehaii; and with this acquisition they 
thoroughly identified them'^tK cs. They excavated canals, improved the condition 
of the peasantr}’^, and raised the province from barrenness to wealth. They defend- 
ed their heritage vith the utmost gaUantiy against the aggression of Eunjeet 
Ningh” (a). The PathSns often cop)’^ the Hindoos in their marriage customs 
One half of their daughters are married in childhood, while the daughters of 
Sheikhs and Saykh are usually grown np before they are married. 

1. 27te Sayul'^. 

These are scattered over all the districts of the Punjab, and are most numer- 
ous in llawal Pindee, Sealkote, and Peshawur. 

2. The Mot/uh. 

The Moguls are found more or less throughout the province, but are in large 
numbers in Peshawur and Hazara, where they form a community of upwards of 
fifty thousand persons (&). 

3. Tlte DA'udzye T)ihe. 

This tribe is chiefly confined to Pesha>vnr and its neighbourhood, where it 
numbers more than fifteen thousand persons. There are upwards of a thousand 
also hi the Gurdaspur district of the Amritsar D^^ision, and a few at Hoshiarpiir 
and elsewhere. 

4. The MaJmmdzye Tube. 

These also, for the most part, inhabit Peshawur and its vicinity. They are a 
liirger tribe than the DMdzyes, and number more than twenty-six thousand per- 
sons, the greater part of whom are at Peshawur. There are, however, three thou- 
s.ind at Rawal Pindee, and a lew here and there in other places. 

6. The EamaUye Tnhe. 

A small trilie of less tlian a thousand persons, chiefly at Rawal Pindee, 
Lahore, and Peshawur. 

6. The Saddozye Tiibe. 

A community of nearly five thousand five hundred persons scattered about 
most districts of the province, but found in greatest numbers at Lahore, Amritsar, 
Goojranwala, and Shahpur. 

(a) Eepoii of Sir Henry lipwienoe snd oliliffl® on the Administrafeion of the Punjab, from 1849—1861 p. 6. 
Bploofeiotis from the of the {JoverMaent of 

(&) The FtrojiSiih Report foi 18W, p, 24. 
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7. The Mlezye Tnle. 

A tribe at Hawal Pindee. A few are also at Mooltaii, JaiandLir, tlie Dtr ijati 
and elsewhere. The entire tribe numbers less than four thousand persons 

8. The Popabye Tube. 

A small community of less than six hundred persons, n(ail} oiu half of 
whom are at Peshawur. 

9. The Pathdn Tnbes of Ciitdiee 

In Cutchee, on the north of the Leia district, is a larm* Itody of P.ith,'iii‘>, 
descendants of Trans-Indus tribes. The cMef of tliem are the follow iiiL^ . 

i The Tazee Kheyl fiibe. 

ii The MomukAyc trilK?. 

iii The Kuttcc Kheyl tribe. 

iv The Moosa Kheyl tribe. 

The Cutchee Pathos are reputed to be quarrelsome, f^'acheivaii, an<t un- 
truthful, and split up into factions, which live at enmity with one anotln‘r. N( \ ( r- 
theless, they bear a good character for hospitality. These Pathans arc tall, 11- 
made, but not muscular, and are fond of athletic sports (/«). 

Section H— THE MAHOMEDAN EAJPOOT TKTBES 

The Mahomedan Eajpoots have abandoned the detestable habit prtvnItrU 
among many classes of Hindoos, of marrying their daughters when men- ihildn u, 
and never marry them tmtil they have attained maturity. “ This renigiwh* cla-s, ’ 
observes Sir Herbert Edwardes, “ is quite in the hands of the Mi-erasees, who 
may be said almost to he their Pirs. From the time that the UaJiKiotH enibrin < d 
Islamism the Meerasees have fefitoned on them as their genealogists and ma-,. 
ters of ceremonies ; and, according to their pedigree, the Meerasees amwgv their 
alliances and order the expenditure. The result is, that a liajputani hi tin m* 
parts is seldom married till she is thirty ” (&). 

Tlifes® tribes are intinmtely connected with the Hindoo Rajpoot tribes Waring 
&e same utame, from which tibey separated in former times when ruled by Malio- 





^ StfeoUooB, Nft 8, pp. U, 78, 

““ “ ft U vm im. 
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medan emperors. They are a simple, industrious, and well-disposed people, 
borne of these tribes are as follows : — 

1. The Bhatti Tiibe. 

A numerous tribe, spread over most of the divisions of the Punjab. They 
have a community of upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand persons. The 
tribe is strongest in Lahore and Hissar; but there are many also in Rawal Pm dee, 
Mooltan, and Amritsar (a). 

2. The Janjua Tnbe. 

A tribe numbering twenty-one thousand persons, most of whom are in the 
llawal Pindee Division. 

3 The Siyat Tribe. 

A tribe of nearly fifty thousand persons, nearly the whole of whom are in 
the Mooltan Division, especially in the District of Jhung, in which more than 
thirty thousand reside (b). 

4. The Banghav Tiibe. 

This is a laige tribe numbering one hundred and twenty-one thousand per- 
sons, most of whom are in the Delhi, Hissar, and Umballa Divisions. Some 
thousands are also at Groordaspur, Peiozepur, and Hazara (c). 

5. The Chib Tribe. 

A tribe of nearly ten thousand persons, chiefly in Rawal Pindee and Amritsar. 

6. The Gheba Tnbe. 

These are mostly settled at Rawal Pindee, where they number nearly nine 
thousand persons. There are a few also at Hazara and Bunnoo. 

7. The Tiwana Tribe. 

The Tiwanas are a small community found chiefly at Shahpur. There are 
a few also at Lahore and Mooltan. 

SicmoN III —OTHER MAHOMEDAN TRIBES 

These tribes are, for the most part, converts from Hindoo low caste and 
aboriginal races to the Mahomedan faith. 

(a) Tke Puajat Census Eeport for 1868, 

(&) Ihd. 

(«) Ih%d. 
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1 . mMu. 

Of tlie numerous J^t tribes of tbe Punjab, more than tuo-ftftlis — tb.it i. 
one million three hunrlred and nine thousand.— have enibraecd the creel of Ishan 
They are most numerous in Gfoojranwala, in the Goojrat district of Ibiu J Pimb e. 
in MozuflPergarh. in Dcra Oflulzi KliAn, and in bealkott . 

2. The G'l/Hi'i. 

This ancient tribe is scattered about the Punjab m t;rc‘at nuntljei*'- N(ari\ 
four-fifths of the entire community, or four hundml and Uvcnty-ioiir thoii-.u d 
persons, have adopted ilahomcdanism. They are an ai'rieullu’vl and jjaxtoi-d 
people, of peaceable and industrious habits (u). In ^olne places tin Oujai's ar 
reckoned amon^ Pajpoots. 

The 

A large body of settlers from Kushmere, numerous in ihe Ainril-.ir .ind 
Rawal Pindee Divisions. There are inauy also in Luhon. P(di.n\iir. and 
Hazara [h). 

4 . The Raun 7)ifu. 

These are found in the neiglibourhood of all the urtat (itiis of tli< Punjab, 
where they cultivate the ground with mu<‘h suc<’e'.s. From tin ir e\celh nf uardt ii'- 
these cities are well supplied with fruils and Mgetables. The) ar< loH-i.e-tt 
Mahomedans, and seta praiseworthy example of indu-fry Jo ila-ir iiit<!i-t.(^jt bri 
thren. It were well if they copied the Makoine<lan Rajpoots in regard to jln 
marriage of their daughters, for that ceremony is geii<‘ral!y j>eiT(»niud .iiuonti, 
the Raeens before their girls have reached the age of leu. 

5 . TheMim. 

The Meos are mostly settled in (lurgaon, where they immlHT more ilmn 
a hundred thousand persons. They are a few, however, in many otlier disfri« ts. 

6 . TfteKImuK 

tribe is numerous in the Montgomery district of Mooltiui, honu* 
$0 Sca,ttieired about the Lahore, Hissar, and tiawai Pindee Ihviwionfe /c ), 
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7, Tlie Ratals. 

Mostly found in Hazara. 

8. TheKhojahs. 

A tiibe numbering more than fifty thousand persons, found more or ](‘ss in 
all the divisions of the provmce, but chiefly in Lahore, Amritsar, Kawal Pindee, 
ind Mooltan (n ). 

9. The Dhmids. 

'Phe Dhunds occupy two jdaces, Hazara and Hawal Pindee. 

10. The Wutfus. 

There are upwards of eighteen thousand of this tribe, who are oliiefiy located 
in Sirsa and Montgomery. 

11. The Paracho'^. 

A lew are scattered about most of the districts, but they arc most numerous at 
Peshawur and Rawal Pindee. 


12. The Sails. 

A tribe of upwards of eleven thousand persons, only found at Jheluni {b). 


(a) The Punjab Census Bepoxt for 18bS. 
{h) IM. 
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THE HINDU, SEIKH, AND OTIIEH TIIIHES 

3.-TIIE BRAHMIOAL TBIBES II.-THB MJPOOT TRIBES III-TIIR JAC 'IRiBI fV lUI 
GUJAE fEIBE. 7~THE TA6AJI TRIBE VI -THE SCIKIfS MJ-TRE KlIlTlIb \in 
THE BANIYA CASTES IX -THE ARORAS X -TIIL KAYASTJIS \I -TUli lAB VN \ ( 1 - 
THE D06RAS XIII-THB AHIES XIY-THE KniROHS. XT -THE SURK 
KULALS XVII-THB KANEITS, XYIIT-TIID GIIJRATIIS MX.-TiUI Clf AG'i W-IJii, 
BHABRAHS XXI -Til OHAMARS. XXII -THFj 0OGARS XXm-TUll \\l\ - 

THE SANSEES XXV -THE BAORIAS XXVI -THE II UlNIS 

The Hindus preponderate fjreatly in tlie Kim<(ra distrii't ainoiio tin* liiiD, 
where they form ninety-three percent of the popiiliitiou pun! also in 
Rohtuk, where they range from fifty-eight to eighty-four ]>er e» nt of tia popiiLt 
tioii. They are few in mimkr comparcxi with tlie Malioniedaih in Lalmre, li.a\ il 
Pindee, Mooltan, the Dcrajat, and es])eeially in nlieivihej oul^ tonn 

four or five per cent of the entire coinimmity (r ). 


/.*— 77ie Brnhmaiumi Tnkd. 

4s a class the Brahmans are numerous in the lhinjai> as eonip.in'd with iiti 
other Hindu tribes of the province. Moreover, both WK*ialIy and jMiliticall), tin ir 
influence is great ; and there, as elsewhere, they art' irioit' eager in liie fiuisiui 
of knowledge than most other races. Unfortunately, the tjensus B«'pnrt of iH<,s 
makes no mention of the various Brahmajfical trllies existing in the Bunjah, or ol 
their divisions and sub-divisions (i). 

The Brahmans of this province are eight hundre<l thousand in mutilHT. ( Jne 
hundred and twenty-one thousand of these m scattered abut the hilly tracts of 
Kangri^, llw^ are found luore or less throughout oil the districts of the !>unjal). 

,0) Bif in* wtw wt a«yw'» ** ntnati inSiv tsta voti t. 


1 
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There are many in the Delhi, Hissar, XJmballa, Amritsar, and Jalandhar Di\i* 
fcions ; but they are least numerous in Peshawur and the Derajat. 

IL — TJie Rajpoot Tribes. 

There are many tribes of pure Rajpoots settled in the Punjab, especially in 
the northern districts. Numerically, however, the Rajpoots are few, and amount 
to less than three hundred and fifty thousand in the aggregate. Of these as many 
as two hundred and thirteen thousand are on the hills, while only one hundred 
and twenty-one thousand are inhabitants of the plains. On the former, they are 
most numerous in Kangra, Hoshiarpur, and G-urdaspur ; and on the latter, in 
(xurdaspur, XJmballa, Hissar, and Gurgaon. 

Some of these tribes, as already stated, are related to the Mahomedan Rajpoot 
tribes. 

The Munhas Rajpoots (a branch of the Jumoowal family), who inhabit the 
plains between the pargmmh of Deenanugur, in the Gurdaspur district, and the 
purgunnah of Kuriahwalee, in the Gujrat district, together with the Munhas of the 
hill tracts, are, in all probability, members of the same royal tribe as the Mon or 
Monas race of Amber, or old Jeypore, and as the Mons of the Bhadohi piirgunmh 
of the Mirzapore district of the North-Western Provinces (a). Socially the 
Munhas of the lulls are much inferior to their brethren of the plains. 

Ill— The Mt Tribe. 

A very numerous people in the Punjab, from whom have proceeded tlie 
greatest proportion of adherents to the Seikh religion. But they have spread 
themselves far beyond the Punjab, and are to be found widely scattered over the 
country between it and Bhurtpore and Agra. This energetic and industrious race 
has distinguished itself in various ways, especially in agricultural pursuits. The 

are the chief cultivators in the province. They are also excellent soldiers, 
and as such exhibit all that sturdiness and boldness of character which has marked 
them in times of peace. Their principal seat in the Punjab is the central portion 
of the Barce Doab, and their chief city is Amritsar. They are in considerable 
numbers in the Reehnab Doab, in the Chuj, and in the neighbourhood of Rawal 
Pindee. In a part of Cutchee, in the Leia district, most of the people to the south 
of the village of Koondumari are of this tribe. They are described as a quiet 
and weU-behaved race, disturbed by few fretions and quarrels. J^t princes once 

(a) See lie author’s *' Hiadu Tnbffit aad Oafetes," Tol. I, pp. 210, 217, for inforaiatioa on the Monas tube of 
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reigned at Laliore, and also at Bliurtpore. The Emperor Aurimg/ebc comjKilcd or 
induced many J&t families to embrace Mahomedanism ; and their d( s mlint^ a* 
the present day are attached to the same faith. Most of the dats in tin soulb o' 
the province are Mahomedans. The Jlindu Jats in the Punjab ini’iilMr oia 
million eight hundred and seventy-six thousand persons. 

The J4t& are mcluded in the thirty-six royal tribes of liajpo( '1 h< y iiih ibit 
Rajputana in great numbers (a). 

IV —The Gtiju) Tnbt 

Most of the GUjars of the Punjab, as already shov n, ha\ ( b( c (ant < ni i\ ( rt ■ i u 
Islamism. There are only one hundrt-d and twclv t thmi>and mHo rtmiin tim i(» 
their Hindu faith. These are chiefly found in the Pelhi, lli'-sar. I mb ilia ami 
Jalandhar Divisions. There ai’e very few Hindu OiljaiN in ollitr pirh nt tia 
coimtr}’' 

V-The 7biiih TUhs. 

A small community, found iibiiost exclusively at Dtllii. hiinial and I titiMlta 


VL^Thr <SnUis. 

The Seikhs number one milium one hundred and lorty-bmr ihousuid ot ih 
entire population of the Punjab. More than a million of the^t an in tlit* I ntlnlli 
Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore Divisions. Then* an vtryfttt in 1 Klin lii-.o 
and on the Frontier— in many places they are not oik* per <*eiil. oi the udeibit nn - 

The Scildis have two principal Otmis, or ndigious guideM.- Hunt iN.itnK nid 
(xura Govind Singh — and profess to k* the disciples often thirus. I’lny 
“ten points of faith,— five affirmative, and five negative. The tiiNi an < alli ti bv t 
K’s, and are : — 

“A. Karfi, Kachh, Kerpal, Kaughi, Kes: iron orimments, short dravn i- iron 
quoits or weapons, the comb, and hair; — ^that is to Kiy, tiuy tire not to l« i !!• nn 
nate, nor to shave, and to be always ready for fighting. 

“The negative points, or moral precepts of the faith, are eontaimd in the 
follmrjng ffirmala 

“ Kuri^mar, Sri Katta, Sunnet Katta, Dhir Malta t- that ih to 

jt^, mt to smoke, mt to kill their daughters, mi to consort with r>r truht 
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Till cromi shorn, nor the circumcised, nor the followers of the Guru of Katar- 
pur " {a). 

The Phalkeans originally formed one of the twelve misU^ or confederacies, into 
which the Seikhs were divided, and occupied the country to the south of the 
Sutlej, under the designation of MalwaSeikhs as opposed to the Manjha Seikhs 
on the north of that river. The two bodies of Seikhs, the northern and southern, 
were never properly united together by the bonds of common interest. The 
separate to? s/s sought their own welfare, and carried out their schemes of aggran- 
dizement, for the most part, distinct jfrom one another. Indeed, the clans compos- 
ing one misl would divide and enter upon expeditions of cont^uest apart. So that 
eventually it came to pass, that petty chieftainships sprung up in aU directions, 
each chieftain exercising a certain kind of regal authority. These small jurisdic- 
rions of varied degrees of authority, numbered, strange to say, many thousands 
Sir Henry Lawrence says, that they were about sixty thousand, and that in size 
and importance they differed greatly, ‘‘ from the sovereignty of Puttiala, worth 
twenty-five lakhs a year, to the pettiest lordship or barony, consisting of the tenth 
or twentieth share in a single village ” (&). The most influential of the twelve 
mhh was the Phalkean, at the head of which was the royal house of Puttiala. 

The Seikhs ruled the Punjab as conquerors, receiving revenue, but not 
ejecting the old landholders, except in a few instances, or cultivating the land 
themselves. Runjeet Singh united most of the misk into one confederacy, him- 
self being their paramount chief or king. 

The Mazabees are the lowest caste among the Seikhs. They have sprung 
from the Cldra class, who were formerly the slaves of the village communities of 
the Punjab, and were employed as scavengers and executioners, in handling 
and removing dead bodies, and in other disgusting duties. On becoming Seikhs 
the class rose greatly in the social scale ; and in fact on practising the religion of 
their rulers, and on being introduced as soldiers into their armies, they found 
themselves elevated to a position of social equality with them. In the Seikh wars 
the Mazabees greatly distinguished themselves. They were remorselessly cruel in 
battle, and regarded war as their legitimate trade. ‘'The Mazabee,” say^ 
Mr. Brereton, “ cannot, and will not, return to the filthy habits of the CMra ; 
whilst his origin from that slavish class deprives him of any vested interest in the 
soU, either as proprietor or hereditary cultivator. As mere tenant-at-will he 

(a) The Ind i an Anbiinaay, Vol. I, p. 161, taken from the “ Times of India " 

(J) Report on the Admiaisteation of the Punjab, from lb# to 1851, by SirHenry LawreneeaadliH 
coUeagneSiP 168. 
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residpb on sulfcraiicBj and is liable to be ojected at any time fioiii tbo \illasje eom- 

mimity ” (a) 

YIl^TJie KJicah. 

The ICbatris are a great and influential tnbe or caste in tk I’unjdli wIiom 
vocation is chiefly twofold, that of mercliaiih and writ r^ A laruc i»ni!(,ii „i 
the trade of the pro\mce is m their hands, while many of tlu' ( ash ^ au loimd lu 
the courts of law and in the Go\emmcnt oflices. An a thss t]u\ au ukk li 
superior in point of civih/sation and rehnemciit to most other tnlns nf tlu Pun- 
jab. Under the Seikh administration some of the Inst go^£^lo^N and 
ministers were taken from this caste. Tliey niimlHr nearly lour hinidn d t lion 
eand persons, and while scattered o\er all tlu* districts o{ tlu pisninn, ar< 
especially strong in Eawal Pmdee, Jhcluui, Amntsar, Lahow*, and d il iiidirii fn 
a former work I have discussed the history and so( lal positumui flu* Klutii' f/<) 

Major H. B (Sir Herbert) Edwardes, in his \aluublc* lii’jion on iidtiitl<i<h iit flu 
Punjab, remarks, that the Pimjab is ‘‘the birthplace and lioiN* ot tlu Khilrn 
Their numbers in this district are only e\(<*(*dt(l b) d.irs, { hain’ir- ind Bull 
mans” (c). lie also states that the caste has two gnat diMMoiis tlu 'sin i ii 'iid 
the Bhflnjaees, as follows 


1 . 

3 . 

3 * 


L— -The Sarlens. 


Biliil. 

Bhulo. 

Khoblek. 


i. 


5 . 




(Eight jirincipal duns ) 


Mnenabek 

IVjliim. 

Naijni 


7 

s 


Ml rail ( p, 
Itiutb < Ub, 


These intennany with the Sodees and lk*dws and all nspKtihh N tklis 
but not with the Bhflnj5-ec Kh.iirih. The Saivcns aw fmijid in con-idi raldi 
numbers in Balion, Kurtarpoor, Noomahal, Tulwuii, and ispciall) at IIoopIim.u 
poor. 

II. — The BiiANJArRS. (The clans arc of three griwlch. ) 

First Grade— Tho Bahoieen, or Aihai (JUai— Two Houses wul-a-half 

1 Klinnt. 8. Setb. 

2 Morowtreh, 4. Kapoor. 


(/) Brer«teffl,«5q,B0B SdiOfUoBtfRiM^mUoUmiw 

X,So,Xm,p 270. 

m ms^ *»i« (Mm, Aftiois toi. x, vm m, it. pp. m-m, 

V 4 ^ Itajot a. % Wwwaes, 0 , B , D^stjrOwnMonor, JalaiKinr, 
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Second Gi ade — The ChS,r Ghar-»-Four Houses 

g VTIie same as the fiist grade. 

4 .) 


1 Ttmdun 

2 Bahee. 

3 Bihr 

4. Dowhiin 


Thud Grade — The Baiah Ghai — Twelve Houses. 

I 5 Jut Chopieh. 

6 Daiwai 

7 Sjgal. 

8 Bhuleh 


9 Bij 

10 Myteh. 

11 Kukui 

12. Beyiee (a). 


The Lahoreeus occupy the highest rank among the Bh^mj&ees. They bear 
the designation of Arhai Grhar, or two and-a-half houses, “ because they do not 
marry cither into the house of their father, or any one of the houses of their 
mother with whom she has the most distant conne’siion, which, speaking in round 
numbers, bars half of the mother’s house. Out of the four Lahoreen houses, 
therefore, a Lahoreen girl has only two and-a-haJf houses out of which to obtain 
a husband ; and she may not be given to any Khatri of the Ch^lr Grhar, or other 
inferior tribe. A Lahoreen boy, in like manner, has among Lahoreens only two 
and-a-half houses out of which to choose a wife; but he is at liberty to receive 
a wife from any inferior tribe, because that is merely a condescension. The Ch^r 
Grhar, in the same way, receive daughters from the Bkah Grhar, but do not give 
them; and the Biirah Ghar occupy the same relative position with the mass of 
unclassed Bhdnj^ees” (5). The Bedees, says the same high authority, are a 
branch of the Bhhnj^ee Khatris. Many of them have become converts to the 
Heikh religion, and are consequently Seikhs; but many others have no connexion 
whatever with that creed or with the Seikhs. 

Another division of the Punjab Khatris is into five great branches, which, 
as they differ considerably from that given by Sir Herbert Edwardes, should be 
placed on record. It should be borne in mind that Sir Herbert was referring 
more especially to the Khatris of the Jallandhar district. The other list may be 
tme of the rest of the Punjab. 


1 . 


2 . 

8 . 


I. — ^Bhajee — subdivided into the following clans : 


Toolee. 

Patputye. 

Mehte, 


4. Chaadee. 

5 Ohaadee-Hook 

6 Clibaohhan. 


7 Blmndare. 

8. Kacliliur. 

9. Khotre. 


ia) Report on T nfaT' t i raile m ttio Ptmjab, by Major H B EawardeSfO B., Depuiy Comimssioiier, Jnluadwr. 
SelecttoBiB from tbe Public Ootrospoadenoe of the Punjab Admimstrataon, No VI, Vol I, pp 487, 488. 

(8) IM,p 488. 
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1. — Bhajee — ( conUnued). 


10. 

Eikhee. 

36. 

Dhul. 

62. 

Joo.'irfhiih. 

11. 

Thapur. 

37. 

Lnkhoomre. 

C.‘5. 

Flioolflechiib 

12. 

Soyeen. 

38. 

Tandoo. 

64, 

Chuinrioin;. 

13. 

Sawannee. 

39. 

Pusreecbe. 

65, 

Hiidd, 

14. 

Sonee. 

40. 

Bhnmbrec. 

66. 

Muij. 

15. 

Makan. 

41. 

Enadheer. 

; 07. 

NarueLok, 

16. 

Mydroo. 

42. 

Pasee. 

j 08. 

Dhudiil. 

17. 

Berrure. 

48. 

iNundrajog. 

1 09. 

Nart'p 

18. 

Okondhree. 

44. 

Vij. 

70. 

} 

Sikkt'. 

19. 

Loombe. 

! 45. 

Madhook. 

< ** ] 

, i L 

Chonrc. 

20. 

Seygul. 

46. 

Oopal. 

72. 

Boodffar. 

21. 

Ap Sarathee. 

47. 

Sarae. 

1 78, 

Baati)*:. 

22. 

Kutial. 

48, 

Sabee. 

: 

Kliooliii’. 

23. 

Ghandee. 

49. 

Kbnndpoor. 

7.5, 

B*;.!..p. 

24. 

Ooberae. 

50. 

Goolatye. 

76. 

Kniiwarc... 

25. 

Sacbehur. 

51. 

Nnjawiin. 

77. 

31 mill w. 

26. 

Nunde. 

52. 

Burar. 

i 78. 


27. 

Budbavun. 

53. 

Asoe, 

1 79. 

Vig. 

28. 

Budyre. 

34. 

Basan. 

80, 

Ihv/.ii/.. 

29. 

Mhdrnm. 

55. 

Bub!. 

' HI. 

Ktionu'Iiii 

30. 

Gynee. 

36. 

Hande. 

82. 

Magoi*. 

31. 

Pooree. 

57. 

Cboojnr. 

; .88. 

dm**, 

32. 

Btttoore. 

58. 

Konre. 

1 84. 


33. 

See&hre, 

59. 

Butee, 

j m. 

Cl.iirkhe. 

34. 

Lambe. 

60. 

Gbeyee. 

I 


35. 

Mabnee, 

61. 

Tannnn. 




II.—SuEEEN (four Divisions.) 
jBigke$t Clam. 

1. , iSfagnr, 3.’ ICiipaRee. Murwayn. 

2. Kosle. 4, jBhula. i 



». Soflhw. 
lU. Kboolnr. 
,11. Pooree. 
|2. JooRr. > 

12, Bom. 

/ Hi , tofc',; '■ 
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Fourth Clas$. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Kansree. 

10. Singbaree. 

19. Cbumm. 

Bisumbboo, 

11. Kudd. 

20. Kulsia. 

Cboodee. 

12. Kesui’. 

21. Kbotle. 

Umb. 

13. Umut. 

22. Gboommun. 

Kureer. 

14. Loombe. ■ 

28. Bulleat. 

Bussee. ' 

15. Lumb. 

24, Surpal. 

Yuseesee, 

16. Kupaee. 

25. Cbirke. 

Ubbbee. 

17. Putbree. 

26. Mulhee. 

Busuntraee. 

18. Hudd. 

27. Myndroo. 


1 . Kflpoor. 

2. Mirhontre. 


HI. — Baeee. 

CharzM. — Original and Superior Classes. 

3. Seth, 


4. Khuna. 


1. Chopre. 

2. Mulite, 


1. Anand. 

2. Bhuseen. 

3. Sahnee. 


Inferior Classes. 

8. Talwar. 

4. Vouhre. 

5. Dhoun. 

IV.— Khookeatun. 

4. Chude, 

5. Sooree. 

6. Sethee. 


6. Seygul. 

7. Kukur. 


7. Kolee. 

8. Sabhurwal. 

9. Usree. 


These Khatris are found chiefly in Bhyra Kooshuh, Dhune Gheb, Chukkowal, 
Bind Dadun Khan, Peshawur, Nowshera ; and a few reside at Lahore, 


1. Yahee. 

2, Beree. 


V.— Panj-zati, 

3. Yij. 

4. Seygiil. 


5. Buhl. 


These clans of Khatris belong to Lahore and Amritsar (a). 

VlJL— The Baniya Castes. 

These number two hundred and sixtj-seTen thousand persons. They are 
most npmei^ous in the Delhi, Hissar^ and Umbdia Diw^ and more than teh 

, (a) lafantiiSitUi in the Punjftb. Setedados ftpai the Public Correspondenpe of the Punjato Adralawiaaiaon, 

No, Yi, ?o^. I.; : " _ \ ^ 
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thousand inhabit the District of Ferozepore. There are very f<‘w lu 

Pesha'wur, Mooltan, and Eawal Pmdee, and none ai all in tlie Derajat In). 

IX. — The A,o)us. 

The Aroras of the Punjab amount to nearly half a million. I hi \ lo m r\ 
numerous in Mooltan, Rauul Ihndee, Lahore, and the Ihrajat 

X. —TJie Kiojasih.. 

Aim Kayasthfe are scattered Ihrouuhoul all tin* distrnt'- ol lie pv s n t 
with the exception of Dera Khmael Khan, ^\here then* are none 

XL — T/i( Ijihmins. 

These are found in most districts, hut are numerous now Inn .n 

most prevalent, however, in Lahore, Sealkoto, fhinlaspur. and 

Xn.—Tke ihujuis. 

A mixed race (descended from a Ilajpool I'.iilier and low e.isfc iiMiiur; o! 
reputation in the Punjab. The rcijiuiufi family of Ka^lmlere !•> ol jld«. trihi 
Its members speak of themselves as liajjKJut^. The Doaras an himlliojijMs and 
cultivators. 


XIIL—Tk' Ahos. 

These are doubtless connected with tin* Alnrs of Ihe Nortli-Wi -ii ru I'm 
vinces and of other parts of India. They are \(*ry iiiimeroiis in ion, whi le 
they have a community of seventy tlioiisnnd persons. There are a ii w ilum 
sands also in Delhi, Rohtuck, and Iliswir, but only a hiiuill munlier m mhn* dis- 
tricts {h). 


X/F.~77ieAW>«/w. 

There are fifty-seven thousand Knmbohs in the Jhmjnh, who eha fiv inh.iiui 
the districts between the Sutlej and the Ravec (e). 


XV,^Th mih. 

the Sfidhfl preponderate in the Jalandhar Division, Heverni tliousaiidH are 
in and Amritsar, and a few are found in most of the lemainiiiff dtsiriets. 


tmMi *' ' 


ItwAhfcf telbe. m ftBOwr’* “ffisduTntM ima (wtw ' I, 
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XVI— The Ku/dls. 

These occupy, for the most part, the same region the Kiimbohs, but are 
not half so numerous. 


XVIL—The Kaneit^. 

A numerous community m Kangra, where upwards of seventy ttjousand are 
located. A few thousands more are in UmbaUa, Simla, and Hoshiarpur, and 
scarcely any elsewhere (a). 


XVIIL—Tk Ghhath. 

These, too, are numerous in Kangra, even more than the Kaneits ; but very 
few are to be found in other places. 

XIX. — The Cliangs. 

There are forty thousand Changs at Hoshiarpur, six thousand six hun- 
dred at Gurdaspur, three thousand six hundred at Kangra, and scarcely any 
elsewhere. 


XX — The Bhdhrdh. 

A small community attached to the Jain religion, numbering fourteen thou- ' 
sand persons, who are scattered over most of the districts, but are most numerous 
in Gmballa, Sealkote, and Hoshiarpur (J). 

XXI. — The Chamdn. 

A very industrious and extensive dass of low-caste cultivators (c). 

XXII. —The Bogars. 

A race entirely distinct from the Dogras, already described. They dwell near 
the Sutlej, and were formerly notorious for their predatory habits. 

XXIIL—TheParsees. 

These enterprising people are only four hundred and fourteen in the whole 
of the Punjab, yet are found in no less than sixteen districts, but are most numer- 
ous in Gurdaspur and Lahore. 

(«) The Pn&jeh Oenaus Report for 1868 
(i) 2M. 

(e) For a detailed aooount of the Cham&r tebe, see the author’s “Hindu Tubes and Castes’ Vol I 
Part iV, Chap. IV, pp. 301—386, 

L 
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XXIV.— The Sansees. 

Professiond thieves, of whom there are upwards of forty tliousiind of this 
tribe in the Punjab. Most of the districts contain some members, dhunpf is tlu^ 
district chiefly favoured by the Sansees, and contains nearly sevenit‘('Ji tliousand 
of them. Kumal has more than four thousand. Amritsar inon^ than three*, uud 
Hissar and Grujranwala more than two (a). 

XXV—The Baorm. 

A second class of professional thieves, not quite half m luimcrous us rite 
Sansees. Seven thousand are at Perozepore, and six thousand are at Siuilijim'. 
more than two thousand are at Sirsa, and more than one are at Lahore. Other 
districts have also a few. 


XXVL—The Hamis. 

A third, but much smaller, class of professional thieves, eonsi^t in;/ of only 
three thousand one hundred and seventy-nine {persons. Two-thirdsi of them 
are at Loodiana, upwards of six hundred arc at Hoshiarpur. and a Hjw ari' in each 
of the five other districts (b), 

(a) Tie Punjalj Censns Eeport for 1S68. 

(J) IIH. 
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THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

AND BERAR. 

The Central Provinces include an extensive region of forest land, intersected 
by rivers, and elevated at intervals by a succession of steppes, which are followed 
by corresponding depressions. This irregular tract, situated in the centre of India, 
by reason of its remoteness and inaccessibility, was for many ages the home of 
an independent or semi-independent race, driven hitherwards by superior and more 
intelligent tribes, which gradually settled down on the provinces they conquered, 
leaving the primitive tribes to the possession and enjoyment of the wild jungles 
to which they had retreated. These earliest inhabitants may, therefore, in a 
modified sense, be termed aboriginal ; yet, it should be remembered, that they were 
the first occupants not merely of this region, but also of large portions of Nor- 
thern and North-Western India, if not likewise of extensive tracts of Southern 
India. Isolated and left to themselves they have retained their peculiar tribal 
habits and characteristics unchanged from generation to generation. While more 
truthful and honest, more simple and unsophisticated, than Hindoos, they are far 
lower in the scale of civilization. Their manners are barbarous, their intellect is 
dull, their spirit is debased, and they are addicted to drunkenness and gross licoitious- 
ness. Nevertheless, they are sufiiciently rigorous and warlike to cling tenaciously 
to the soil they consider their own, and to resist energetically every effort made by 
their Hindoo and Mahomedan neighbours to subdue them. 

Gradually the Aryans have encroached upon the Gonds and the other abori- 
ginal tribes, seizing patches of level country, the valleys, the fertile banks of rivers, 
and other desirable tracts, over which they have extended their jurisdiction and 
government. For a long period, in some directions almost coeval with the 
occupation of the earlier inhabitants, they have held important districts, which 
have become femous in Indian history for their connexion with them. They 
belonged, for the most part, to various tribes of Rajpoots. For example, the 
Haihayas were, doubtless, ruling m the upper part of the Narbuddha Valley in the 
first century of the Christian era. They formed alliances with the Rajpoots of 
Malwa and Udaipur, whom as Ponwars, Gahlots, and others, they thus introduced 
into their own dominions, and who are still found in considerable numbers as 
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wealthy and powerful landowners. There is reason fur the belief that tli(' lb .nhira 
or Ponwar Ejngdom of Malwa at one time stretched as far as the XarbiKldh,*. 
Valley. Many tribes of Rajpoots hold lands in the district of Ih>'.Iunii,nibad and 
its vicinity, where they are more numerous than in other di^lnets td llie'-e ])ro 
vinces. The Chandels are in Raepore, the ChauLlns in Raipi/n l'hi‘r(‘ are 
many families of Rajpoots in Nimar and Xiirsingpore. Alto(>(*lli(r 1 lune euiii- 
puted that not less than forty-one triks of pure Rajpoots (and [)['obai)]y IIksv* an* 
more), and thirty-five tribes of impure Rajpoots, are scattered u\<r the ( <iura! 
Provinces. 

Compared with the entire population the Rajpooti arc not iituiieroiis ; and. 
except in certain limited tracts, have never, at all c\"0iits in inodorn times, <*\( i 
cised that ascendancy over the rest of the people which, by tin* <*0111111011 eoiiHiit 
of multitudes, they have exercised for a long )KTio<l over n laruf* [ion ion of tin 
Xorth-Westem Provinces, Rajpiitana, and Oudh. 

The Brahmans have flourished in tho Central Provinces nuidi le-'-. timn ili< 
Rajpoots. They have not lacked the a^suiuptiou vdiich they ev'hibit 1 hi isliire ; 
and in their intercourse, not only with Hindoos of all easli-, Imt iiRo nhli tin 
superstitious, awe-stricken, aboriginal trilxjs, they have ever been reiuly to <‘\i rt 
the peculiar subtle and bewitching influence ol’ their order, und to strengtlieii iiitii 
increase it, the more they were obeyed. Yet thcho provinces !m\<* imt Ijcen tlie 
Intimate home of tho Brahman ; and he has pined for llie bunks of tin* Cunifes 
and the Jumna, regarding Mmsclf as estranged from lus kindn d, and leadluL' 
the life of an exile. Not a few of them have abandoned their uv<K*af i<ins, 
handed down to them as an hereditary sacrctl trust, for comnicrciul pursuits, tin* 
office, and the bar. Some have gained jiossossion of large estates, to nhich they 
devote their time and energy. The Mahratta Brahmans of Berar, Niigjww, uihI 
otiker parts are descendants of the Braliimms who came originally into tlioh<» terri- 
tories with the Mahmtta marauders of fonner times. Paniilk's of the Sarwuriyas 
Jjjhotiyas, and Sanildhiyas, great sub-tribes of tho Kuuaujiya Bndiiniiiw ot 
Northern India, have found their way to these central regions, an liavi* alw» 
Tailangi, Dakhani, and other Brahmans from tho south, Tho ancestors of iiani)/ 
of these Brahmans wm probably pilgrims, who, wandering over the couiitiy and 
viritbg in gaicred shrines, finsly took up their abode here. Tlfis has heeu a fruitful 
came sfftlietMat of members of this caste in a multitada of places through-* 

fitests, ca^^^ rotdts, and moimtaiiMi, which 

tsS mmHf Jhw over had a einguhw charm for these people, masmudi 
^ tley lyere able to caryy otifc tkjriCittwdiaBty 
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ideas of religious asceticisni. In this manner they have gradually gauied a foot- 
ing in almost every district in India, and in many places their descendants, abandon- 
ing the rigid practices of the first immigrants, have become addicted to various 
secular pursuits like many of the Brahmans noiv settled in the Central Promnees. 

The agricultural cartes together form a very numerous community. Some 
of the chief of these arc Kunbis or Kurmis, Telis, Lodhis, Cham^rs, Koris, 
(Triyas, and of course many of the Rajpoots. The most impoifant of these castes 
as cultivators are the Runnis, who are the backbone of agriculture. The Cham^rs 
arc po})ulous in Chattisgarh, where they are chiefly found. As a people they 
are far superior to the Chamte of Horthern India, although doubtless of the 
same race, ihey are principally occupied with field-work, in which they display 
considerable energy and skill. Having discarded Brahmanical influence they have 
a priesthood of their own. Many of them are rich, and most live in comfort, 
while as a people they have the character of being tbe best subjects which the 
British Government has in those parts. The agricultural tribes are very numer- 
ous. Some doscri])tiou is given of fifty-six of them, exclusive of the Rajpoots ; 
and it is probable there are others still, of which no account has been rendered. 

jVlthough the Rimlfis and the Kunnis are properly one and the same race, 
yet there is a diferemee between them. The former origmaRy came from the 
Mahratta country, and are distributed among the villages of Nagpore j while the 
latter came from Northern India, and are found in the Narbuddha Valley and 
among the Viiidhya hills. The Jhari and Mahratta Kunhis are Mahrattas, having 
<'ome, they affirm, from Berar, Khaiidcsh, and the neighbourhood of Poona. Sir 
R. Jetikhis Mates, that the Mahratta Runbis are commonly spoken of as descen- 
dants of Mabmtta horsemen, and as having come in the train of the Mahratta 
freelioofccrs. Strictly speaking, the Jharis and Mahrattas arc the same people, but 
the Jliaris have retained their name, yet have lost their thread of connexion with 
the countiy fjf their forefathers, whicb the Mahratta Kunbis, being later emigrants, 
bav(‘ retained. ‘ Old cultivators usually designate tbe Mahratta Kunhis by the 
n line of Diikhani and lleskar.’ The Lodhis as cultivators come next in rank to 
the Kunhta. Many of them came from Bundelkhand in the begumiug of the 
seventeenth century, at the invitation of Hirdai Shah, the G-ond Rajah of Garha 
Mandla, in wliosc territories they settled down, digging weEs, clearing away the 
forest, and otherwise improving tk land. Gradually they turned their attention 
to agricnlfcurc, which has been long their chief pursuit. The chief of Hatta in 
Bhandara is a Lodhi (<7). 

(ii) Report of the Cewus of tbo Cental ProTinoes for 1872 p. 34. 
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it were mucli to be desired that the third chapter on “ Traders. Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Artizans, and other Hindu Tribes,” were more systematically, not 
to say scientifically, arranged ; but from the materials at my disposal I found it 
impossible to carry out my wishes in this respect. The same observation likewise 
may be made on the sixth chapter, ‘‘ Aboriginal and Menial Tribes ” 



OHiPTEU y. 


ABORiaiXAL TEIBES— DR A VI DI AX. 


I.— The C-Iond Triees, 

Sec. I— the DHUR TRIBE. M .'0 II.— THE RAJ GOND TRIBE Seo fH— THi: l!\(iIH\\Ar 
TRIBE Snc. IV.—THE DADAVE TRIBE Slc. V.— THE HUrtTLYA TRIBE Mi VI— THE 
PADAL, PATHADI, PAllDHAH, OR DESAl TRIBE M.c VH.— THi: DliniA 'IlilBE Sii 
■VIII.— THE OJHYAL TRIBE. SEC. IX.— THE THOTYAE, OR PLNJJAB\]}\A TRIBL Sk. 
X.— THE KOILABHUTAL TRIBE. Sec. XI.— THE KOJKOPAE TRIBE. Sic XFI— TUI’. BIIIMV 
TRIBE. Sec. XIII— THE MARIA, OR MARTA TRIBE. Si:c XIV— THE ''iLVRI TRIiU: Sii 
XT.— THE KOLAM TRIBE. Sec. XVI.— THE KE.\.TOLWAR TRIBE hu', XVIT -I Uj. R.UVAV 
'BAN&I TRIBE Sec XVIIL— THE NAIK, OR RHUR'W'E TRIBE. ,Src. XIX.— THE (iAITI TiUl.h. 
Sec. XX.-THE MORIA TRIBE. Sec. XXI.— THE MANES TRIBE M.i XXI!.— THE HOWAIU 
TRIBE. Sbo XXIII.-THE THOTLI TRIBE. Sec. XXIV.-THE KOiUJilN TRIUE .Sic. X.W. 
THE JABXJWAN TRIBE. Sec. XXVI.-THE AND TRIBE, Si.c. XXVII.-THK BCUHARI TRIBK. 
Sm XXVIII -THE TAKITR TRIBE. SCO XXIX.-TIIE HALBA, OU lULWA TRIBE. hi.(’. 
XXX.-THE KOI TRIBE. Sec. XXXI.-THB NAIKURI TRIBE Su-. X.XXn.-TEL EH.OTiA 
TRIBE, Sec. XXXIIl.-THB AGAEMTINDE TRIBE, Sec. XXXIV.-Tlin BADIYA TRIBE. 
Sec. XXXV.-THE BHARIA TRIBE, 

11. — The KnoNi) Tribes. 

X-THE BBTTIAH TRIBES. IX-TllB BENNIAII TRIBES, III.-THH INDEPENDENT TRIBES. 


I.-THE GONJ) TRIBES. 

Gondwtoa, the seat ol‘ the Oond tribes, by reason of its doiisu fomsts and 
extended hilisj was for many ages an isolated tract in Oeiitrai India, little affee, U*d 
by the ethnical and social changes which, through the instrumentality first of 
Aryan or Hindu invaders, and afterwards, in a much later }MHTod, of ^mitic or 
Mahomedan conquerors, were spreading over moat other parts of India. 
Although there is ground for the belief that the Gonds were an indeixmdent, self- 
rulipg people long before the time whaa thar history commenced, ‘ yet not much 
jj? kncpwn teapeoting them until the sixteenth century. “ It was then tluit San- 
grto the forty«eigh1hi Bajah of the Gond line of Garha, Mandla, issuing from 
the IMfandli, hi^ikndi^ extended his dominion over fifty-two garhs^ or district, 

as Bhopal, Saugor, and Damoh on the Vin- 
, IS[iD(Sfsi»|{>uy, aad Jnbbulpur in the HarbuddJha 
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Valley; and Mandla and Seonee in the SS,tpnra liiglilands” (a). The Gronds, how- 
ever, date the commencement of their sovereignty over Garha Mandla from the 
year 358; but there is good reason for supposing that fr’om that period down to the 
sixteenth century it was of a very limited character. For two centuries the 
three principalities of Garha Mandla, Chindd, and Deogarh, although under 
nominal subjection to the emperors of Delhi, were in a position of considerable 
power and importance. The Gond princes of Deogarh gained the good-wiU and 
support of their suzerain by embracing the Mahomedan religion; but their descend- 
ants continue pure Gonds. In the middle of the eighteenth century the three Gond 
States were absorbed by the Bhonsla Rajahs of Nagpore; and in 1781 their independ- 
ence was finally destroyed by their becoming incorporated in the Mahratta 
principality of Saugor. The Gonds seem to have been a quiet and unoffending 
people, for during the two centuries of their acknowledged sway no instance is 
recorded of their having enlarged their territory, or of their having engaged in 
one aggressive war (h). Their country was in a state of great prosperity, ‘ their 
flocks and herds increased, and their treasuries fiUed.’ Respecting the Ch^ndfl 
dynasty. Major Lucie Smith, formerly Deputy Commissioner of the district, states, 
that “ they left;, if we forget the last few years, a well governed and contented 
kingdom, adorned with admirable works of engineering skill, and prosperous 
to a point which no after time has reached.” 

At various periods there have been four Gond kingdoms in GoudwAna, 
namely those of Garha Mandla, Elierla, Deogarh, and ChSnda. The district of 
Nagpore was in Deogarh, when that country was ruled by Bakht Buland. 

The Gonds form one-fourth of the population of Betul, three-fourths of Chind- 
wara, one-third of Seonee, and one-half of Mandla, where the last Gond kings ruled. 
The real wild Gond, who shuns the sight of strangers, is best found in the unex- 
plored re^ons between Chattisgarh and the Godavery, and from the Wyngunga 
nearly to the eastern Ghauts. More than eighty-sis per cent, of the entire body 
of Gonds in diese Provinces consist of Gonds, who are distributed as follows : — 


Vindhyan Division ... ... ... ... 66,173 

Narbuddha ditto ... ... ... ... 164,220 

Satpura ditto ••• ... 606,063 

Chattisgarh Plain ... ... ... ... 398,806 

Fagpore Plain and Wurda Talley ... ... ... 164,907 

Other Parts ... ... ... ... ... 157,600 (c). 


(a) Uozetteer of the Central ProriiioeB of India, hy Charles Grant, Esq., p- Issii. 
(J) IJid, note, p. Ixrsii 

(o) Report of the Census of the CenW Provinces for 1872, p. 32. 
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The word ‘ Grond ’ or ‘ Gtmd,’ in the opinion of Mr. Hi^lop, one of the best aiitliorities 
on these races, is a form of Kond or Kund, the h and the (j being intorchangealjle ; 
and the word itself is probably connected with Eomla, the Teliign for mountain. 
Thus the termGond would signify, etymologically, people of the hill‘>, a desigiiatiitn 
very suitable to them. 

The Gonds are characterized by a flatness of head, shortness of nose, vith 
thickness at the base, and largeness of lip. Mr. ilislop describes tliem as “ a litth' 
below the average height of Europeans, and in complexion darker than the gtuic- 
rality of Hindus; bodies well proportioned, but features rather ugly— a roun<hsh 
head, distended nostrils, wide mouth, thickish lip, straight black hair, an<! scant\ 
beard and moustaches. Both hair and features are decidedly Mongolian.” Tim 
Gonds ordinarily content themselves with one wife, but those in g{;od circum- 
stances have several. The women are better looking than the men. lu dress, 
says Captain Ward, in his Settlement Report of the IMandla district, they are 
“ usually decent, though they wear only the c/Ao^/ and shoulder cdotli of eoar-e 
country-made stujffs, white, with a coloured thread border. For ornamenls they 
wear strings of red and •white beads, earrings of brass wire in coil, and poH'.hed 
zinc bosses; sometimes nose-rings of the same, and anklets and armlets of copper 
and zinc mixed, or of pewter and zinc. Wild as those ])eopIe are, scanty as is 
their dress, they are by no means above a certain amount of vanity. On festive 
occasions tliey wind long tresses of sheep’s or goat’s wool in their owm hair, wiiic'li 
is generally worn long and tied up in a bunch behind, somewhat in the wyle 
adopted by European ladies of the present day. They wear no other covering r(»r 
their heads; hut occasionally adorn their hair with small brass coins and glass 
beads. They are tattooed at an early age, some much more tlian others, The 
Pardhins and Pholyis are the people who practise the art of tattooing; and some 
have quite a local reputation for their skill in the art. They usually work with 
needles, and rub in indigo and gunpowder or saltpetre ” (a). 

The same writer, speaking of the general character of the Gonds, says, that 
though “ wild, uncivilized, and ignorant, the Gonds are among themselves honest. 
faithfiJl* and trustworthy, courageous in some points, and truthful as regards 
Mlts ijh^ have committed (as a rale, they plead guilty when brought before 
the (kwrts). As a race, they are now well behaved, and very amenable to 
Imwever turbulenfc they may have been in former days. They occasion- 

service is exceptionally 
he would not hesitate 


my t fenay t 

^ 


taleats in cattle-lifiang. The Gondm 


to Ms 


so much so, that 


ii Stk 
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to commit any crime at Hs orders, and sooner than turn informer, would himself 
die. This description applies only to the really wild Gronds, who have not become 
contaminated by contact with spurious civilization ; for the domesticated Gond is 
mean, cringing, cowardly, and as great a liar as any other low class of Indian. 
Under favourable circumstances Gonds are strong and well proportioned, though 
slightly built, very expert with the axe, and, though lazy, do not make bad 
servants. They still like strong liquors; but Mr. Hislop’s remark, that ‘ then- 
acts of worship invariably end in intoxication,’ is too sweeping at the present 
day ”(a). 

The deities chiefly worshipped by the Gonds are DflilS. Deo, Narain Deo, 
Suraj Deo, MltH Devi (goddess of smaU-pox), Bara Deo, Khair, Mlitl Thaknr 
Deo, and Ghan&yS.m Deo. Cholera receives divine homage as Mari, or Pestilence. 
The Gonds have seven kinds of marriage. Their widows are always expected 
to remarry. A younger brother has to marry his elder brother’s widow. A 
Gond wishing to settle his son seeks a wife for him among the daughters of his 
sister’s family. Men are generally buried ; though the better classes copy the 
Hindu custom, and bum their dead. Women are always buried. The grave is 
situated due north and south, the feet lying to the north, and the head to the south, 
with the face turned up. The common belief is, that at death the Gonds go to 
their deities, who are supposed to inhabit a region somewhere to the north. They 
have no definite idea of the future, or of immortality. The sons of Gonds inherit 
equally ; unmarried daughters receive a share (5). 

Gonds are found as far west as Nim&p, yet very few in number. In Baepore 
the Gonds are very numerous. They are a down-trodden race, few of them pos- 
sessing villages except in the midst of the jungles, while those inhabiting the open 
country are almost entirely under the authority of the Hindu population. 

Although the Gond tribes are in reality numerous, yet the Gonds themselves 
divide their race into only twelve and a half tribes or branches. These are as 
follows ; — 

Th Gond Tribes as dassified by themselves. 

1. EajGond. 6. DhoH. 11. KoMm. 

2. EaghuwM. 7. OjhyM. 12. MudyM. 

3. Dadave. 8. Thofyil. 1^^* P^dd, of an 

4. Ealulya. 9. Koilabhutul. inferior kind. 

5. Pidal. 10, KoikopM. 


(tt) Gazetteer of ttie Ceatral Pronnoea, j 274, 

<J) p, 050. 
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Tlic first four, with perhaps the Koirims, are regarded as Gonds of the purest 
type (a) 

SeciioTi T.—TIie Dhur Gonds. 

These are the lowest of the race. Socially, they are eveu lower tlnra the iuust 
humble of the Hindu tribes, but rank above the ML1r^ and Dht rs, Tli*y an an 
honest, straightforward, muscular people, but dcficieut in intelliaence. In tlie X tr- 
buddha YaUey these Gonds are extensively employed iii the cul^i^atit•n of tlie soil 
Having lost their independence they are mere drudges. On the liilU, howevir, 
they occupy a much more important position than on the ])lains, and are olrcn 
headmen of villages. They are so remarkably simple and honest, even the v^^hiest 
of the tribes, that they will fulfill any agreement which they make, no matter t I k* 
difficulties in the way and the personal distress which tky may have to < ndun*. 

The Chattisgarh Gonds, who are mostly Hhurs, retain faint tracc'« oi setpent 
worship, to which, in all probability, their ancestors were gi’catiy addicted. 
they are fond of having Hindu priests and agents, many of them tire lu^-t l( tiriinm 
Hindu usages and superstitions. 


Sectim Il~The Bdj Gond Tribe. 

These are in the highest rank of Gonds; and the title is home h\ most of 
the noble and governing houses. Probably the Gond kings of former times ^uTe 
of this tribe. There are twenty-seven clans of llaj Gonds in (’iiandti, us 
follows : — 

Clans of Bdj Gonds of Chand/t 
I>— Clans worshipping seren minor deities. 

1. Kusnlka. a. Malawi. 

2, Mesr3.in. 4, Marskola. 


IL— Clans worshipping si.e minor deiticH. 


1. Atram. 

2. Geram, 

3. Karmeta. 

4. Kopal 

5. Ureta. 


6, PendUm. 

7, Bai&m. 

8. M. 

9. Velodl. 




III.— Ctara worshipping /oe minor ddties. 


1. Alattii 

2, ©Imirtcfl. 
3^ OftCtre, 


3. 

€, Kntnra. 

7. Kiniibka. 

8, Soiyto, 


^ P* Owtifal Hate 8 p i. 
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I Y. — Clans worsHpping four minor deities. 


1. Kowa. 

2. Nait^m. 

3. SarAti, 


4, Su3,m, 

5, Sirndhki, 

6, Talandi (a). 


The worshippers of seven deities may intermany with those who worship -five 
and four ; hut the worshippers of six, five, or four deities, being regarded as one, 
may not mtermarry. 

The Gonds of Mandla belong to two tribes, the R&j Gonds and Rawan Bansis, 
The former imitate closely the highest castes of Hindus. They wear the sacred 
cord, and, like the Hindus, carry their passion for ceremonial purification sometimes 
to an absurd length. For example, Mr. Hislop remarks that the wood for the 
fire on which their food is cooked, is sprinkled with water before use. This 
desire to become ceremonially clean, in the Hindu sense, has had one good effect, 
at the least, in leading them to abandon many of their filthy habits {b). Notwith- 
standing their adherence to Hindu usages, they are obliged occasionally to visit 
their own deities, and even to put cow’s flesh to their lips folded in cloth, to ward 
off evil from their houses. 

The R^j Gonds are numerous in Nagpore. They are scattered also about 
Berar, and in the forests south of the Wurdah, and north of the Narbuddha (c). 
There are some likewise iu Hoshungabad, of whom Mr, C. A. Elliott remarks, 
that ^ a few are fine, manly fdlows, and splendid sMkMs (hunters) ; but they are 
mostly a stupid and half-tamed lot ’ (d). 


Section III. — The Eaghuwdl Gond Tribe. 

An agricultural tribe of Chindwara. 

Section IV. — Tie Dadave Gond Tribe. 

Like the Raghuw^, they are an agricultural people, chiefly found in Ohind- 
wara. The Rfij Gonds, Raghuwll Gonds, and Dadave Gonds eat food together, 
but do not mtermarry. 


Section V. — The Katidya Gond Tribe. 

A tribe scattered about many places. ^ They closely iimtate the customs 
of Hindus, and endeavour to mtermarry with the better Hindu castes. Some 
of them occasionally become Hindus. 

(a) Gazetteer of tibie Centol Proyiaoes, p, li9. 

(J) JW,p.S78. 

(fi) HMop’s Aboriginal Tubes of tbe Central Provinces, pp. 4, 5 
(ri) SetUem^it Report of Hosbnngabad. By Mr. C. A. Mictt, B. 0. S. 
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Section VL — ThePddul, Pathddi, PnuMti^ or Di'^ai Oond Tiihc. 

The Pardh^ns are the priests or relipmis ooini'^cllnrs of the Raj fioiKk 
They are the BMits of Gonds of the nppcr rank-, rqioatmii tluir yoiK uloyit s 
and the exploits of their ancestors, c\plamm:i thi ir reliGioii^ su lu, and a-s'btiiu 
at testivalb, on which occasions tky play on t\u> Mtrt-, of striniiul instraiiunts, 
named lingri and jantur. For tlicir seruces thty ivcel\(‘ pn-i'iits, larth or 
death either of a cat or dog in their family tleiiles them ; and from thn uia lean- 
ness they cannot be free till they have shaved oil* their mou-t.u hi*, pureha-isl mw 
household vessels, and regaled their caste with a phntifnl alionanie of arrai k 
These have assumed the name of llaj Pardhutis. to ilistingnish them fioin ii sub- 
division of the same class, whieh is degraded to the rank oi ii half-easte. con- 
sisting of those who, in the vicinity of Xa<(j«»re, speak i\laiiralhi, ]»ia3 on lund 
instruments of brass, and s])in cotton thread, like the outeasie Hindus " ( 


Section VIL^-Tlir PfioJi ami 'Julo. 

These arc musical performers. Their nanii' is diu’iMd from the d/itf oj 
drum which they beat. The Xagfirehi or (ildterk}a <>ond- are a tlisision of 
the tribe, and are goatherds in the forests. 


Section TYi/.-f/zi 0 ///d/ timi T>ilo. 

Wandering bards and fowlers. “ They sing from bouse to hoiist ihe praiso 
of their heroes, dancing with castanets in their hands, kll** at their unkhs, 
and long feathers of jungle birds in their turbans. They sell live ipuuls ; the 
skins of a species of Buceros, named Dhsinchklyu, 'wliieli are used for making 
caps, and for hanging up in houses in order to secure wealth (dlian) and good 
luck; and the thigh bones of the same bird, which fastened around }|)e\uiists 
of childrim, are deemed an infallible preservative agjiiust the assaults of devils, 
and other such calamitieb. Their wives tatt(K> the arms of Hindu women” (//). 
A sub-division of the tribe is called Ojhy^l, who pretend to grt'ut 

sanctity, and refuse to eat with other Gonds. Their women throw tiieir long 
cloth over the right shoulder, while other Gond women throw it over tk* left. 

S&^im JX-~ Tfte 7%ot^ed, &r Pmda^ar^a Gond THk, 

WtoWog minstrels. They sing in honour of their gpds, especiaily of Mate, 
goefd^ of They afifo taakn baskets, ttnd their wives practise medi- 

oiAe k tpslluto. 
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Section X. — The Koilahhutal Gond Tribe. 

A wandering tribe. ‘ Their occupation consists in making a profit of vice.' 
Their women dance (a). 

Section XL — The Koiiopal Gond Tribe. 

(’owherds. KopM is the Gondi coi-ruption of Gopal, The epithet hu. 

or Gondi, is prefixed, to distinguish them from other Ahirs in the Nagpore Pro- 
vince (b). 

Section XII. — The Bhima Gond Tribe. 

A tribe in the north-east of the Bhand^ra district. 

Section XIII. — The Maria, or Mddya Gond T nbe. 

The Mirias are the most numerous tribe in Bastar, where they are also 
called Jhoria. They are a very shy people, frequenting the densest jungles, 
“ avoiding all contact with strangers, and flying to the hiHs on the least alarm." 
They are said to be stronger, more agile, but less civilized than the Murias, 
Bhatras, Paijas, and PagMs. Those who pay tribute to the Rajah of Bastar, 
do so m kind once a year. The officer of the Rajah having beaten a drum outside 
a village, hides himself, and then the villagers bring out their tribute to the 
appointed spot. “ They are a timid, quiet, docile race ; and although addicted 
to drinking, are not quarrelsome. Among themselves they are most cheerful and 
light-hearted, always laughing and joking. Seldom does a MIria village resound 
with quarrels or wrangling among either sex ; and in this respect they present 
a marked contrast to the inhabitants of more civilized tracts. In common with 
many other wild races they bear a singular character for truthfulness and 
honesty ; and when once they get over the feeling of shyness, which is natural 
to them, they are exceedingly frank and communicative " (c). The clothing of 
both men and women is very scanty. The men usually wear no head-dress, 
and keep their hair shaved except a top knot, and are fond of ornaments. 
Young mm have broad collars round their necks, worked with red and white 
beads. Men have a girdle of cowries or small shells round their loins, and in 
it a kTiifA is inserted. A hatchet is suspended from the shoulder, and sometimes a 
bow and arrows* The string of the bow consists of a slice of bamboo carefully 
cut from the outdr surface. The bow is very powerM, and is often bent by 

(a) HMop’s Aboriginal Tjlbes of as Cenfiral Provinces, p. 7. 

(i) Ibii, 

(c) Ghwsetieer of the OentraJ Provincea, p. 86. 
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the application of tlic feet. An arrow discharged from a 1)oiv thus buit would u 
is aliirmed, almost pass through the body of a man or deer The women <i( 
much disfigured by the tattooing of their face, arms, and thighs. Tlu} sm n 
white beads set in large bunches round theii* n(N;ks, and also an iron onuiia fu 
decorated with brass and iron rings; and are said by Mr. Ilisloji to wiai only 
bunches of twigs fistened to a string round their waists. The Maiias au ^(ly 
observant, and are quick ni imitating others. They have broad iacf s and tl ittish 
noses ; and are of the same stature as a middlc-suefl Hindu ( r/ ). 

In the district of Ch3,nda there arc four tribes of Gonds, one oi whuii is 
the M^ria, inhabiting the wild liiUs and forests beyond tlic Wjugunga ilu 
men are constantly seen with a battle-axe in tlieir hands In tin north, ilu 
tribe changes its name to Kohitfir. It is said to have a language distiiut iiou 
Gondi. The tribe has twenty-four clans, as follow s : — 


Clan^ of the 21duu, or Koliifw 'Dioi (<J i'hoiuhi 


I. Clans w'orshipping S( roi minor <l< itk s. 


1. Duda. 

2. Hindi IvO 
3 Mesiaui. 
4. KapaiijJ 


■>. 1 andu. 

L T.ilaiidt. 
7. WuR 


11. Clans worshipping sit minor deities. 


1. Geiem. 

2. Hichitmi. 
8. Katvfo. 


4. Dosemli, 
3, Wuda. 
C. WuiLa, 


HI. Clans worshipping minor deities. 


1. Dagal, 

2. Eoilai. 

3. KamrI. 

4. Kodami. 


5. Mkl 

6. jSfngWilti. 

7. ratui. 


IV . Clans worshipping fmr minor deities. 

1, Doade, j 8. Molumdo. 

2. Eondo. I 4, rngati(ij. 

At tho gr^t yearly festival of the Mlrias at the beginning of the monsoon, 
theysetnpstoiiesinarowto represent their gods, daub them with vcnuilion, 

(«) Hiqjdidiwl TrflwB ol tb«0«niical PwJncw, Append!*, p. xi, 

Owdttw (j< tiaowia^ 
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aijd pre'sent offerings to them. During the marriage-ceremony the young people 
are brought into a bower specially made for them, where standing together 
water is poured upon their heads from above. A dagger is placed in the bride- 
groom’s hand, which he holds to the end of the ceremony, the garments of bride 
and bridegroom are tied together at the corner&, a white mark is applied to 
the forehead of each, and water mixed with saffron and lime is carried round 
them three times, and then thrown away. 

Section XIV, — The Mai I Gond Tribe. 

These are really the same tribe as the Ml,rias that intermarry with them, yet 
practically the two tribes arc distinct. The M^ris are poorer and less civilized 
than the Marias, and reside in the wildest regions, which are altogether unknown. 
They do not shave their heads like the Marias. In height they are about four 
feet four mches, and are muscular and well knit together. The dress of the 
women is even more scanty than that of the MIria women, and consists of a 
tiny strip of cloth tied round the loins, or sometimes of only a small patch 
Their hair is gathered up in a knot behind, and secured by a bamboo comb. 
Their skin is freely tattooed, which process is performed on girls at ten years 
of age. The MMs are truthful and honest, and so exceedingly timid that the 
whole population of a village will flee on the approach of a stranger, and will 
be thrown into terror by the sight of a horse. They have no cattle of any 
kind ; and a hatchet and an iron hoe are their only agricultural implements. 
These singular people live in a remote and inhospitable tract of country known 
as M4diln or AbajmSrd. Their villages contain houses or huts made of grass, 
‘ the walls being composed of a strong high grass neatly put together, and 
afterwards daubed with mud,’ They cultivate the castor-oil plant, tobacco, 
and hosm. The M^rls are a nomadic race, remaining in one spot only for a 
short time (a). Both the MJlrfs and the MSrias are said to have been once 
addicted to the offering of human sacrifices. They are grossly superstitious, 
and are firm believers in necromancy and sorcery. Every trouble and calamity 
is attributed to witchcraft. 

Section XV. — The KoUm Gond Tribe. 

The Kolslnis are rather ugly in appearance, The men wear ‘ silver or brass 
chains round their ears, and a narrow bangle at their wrists.’ The wom^ tie 
np thrir hair in a knot behind with red thread. Their ears, necks, arms, and 


(«) Gazetteer of tibie Central Provinces pp. 36, 37, 
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ancles are proftisely decorated -witli heavy ornaments, while their thighs and 
legs behind arc covered with tattoo marks. The bridegroom carries off hi'' 
bride from the house of her parents by force. Tlie Koltms do not interinarr\ 
•with tlie rest of the Gronds generally, although they are present at then 
marriages. Tiiey inhabit the Kandi Konda or Pindi hills, to the south of the 
Wurda, and the ‘ table-land stretching east and north of MMkad, and lhenc( 
south to DIntanpalli, running parallel to the western bank of the Pranhita’ (a): 

Section XVI. — The Khatolwar Gond Tnbe. 

These have the same family names as the Gonds. Their ambition is to 
bear the dignity of Kajpoots, and to be reckoned as Hindus. They wear the 
sacred thread in imitation of Hindus of high caste. Those in Ch4nda came ori- 
ginally from Paepore. They are found in the north-east of Ch^da. 

Section XVTL — The Rdwan Bmsl Gond Tribe. 

These, together with the Gonds, inhabit the Mandla country. They arc 
divided into the following clans : — 


Clans of the Rdwan Band Gonds. 


1. Marobi, 

2. Markam. 

3. Warkara. 

4. Sd Am. 

5. Tekam. 

6. Dhorda. 

7. Karyain. 

8. Warwiti. 

9. Partili, 

10. Saijaa. 

11. Chickam. 


12. Marskola. 

13. Sarota. 

14. Padh. 

15. Bhadya. 

16. Winka. 

17. Panda. 

18. Kumbura. 

19. Danketi. 

20. Armon. 

21. Kor^pa. 

22. Sima. 


23. Amdan. 

24. Temona. 

25. Daizam. 

26. EindSni. 

27. Korchu. 

28. Kalkil. 

29. Temirachi 

30. Amega. 

31. Mehr.im. 

32. Earaui. 

33. Nakma. 


The following dans also, although differing in some respects from tho'-t' 
given above, evidently belong to the same tribe 


1. Agharia or Mnki, 
% <Jngya. 


3. Dkalya. 

4. Barhaya. 

5. Bkena. 


6. Bkiman. 

7. aUsi&ib). 


The Gugyas are bards, and perform important duties at births, deaths, and 
marriages. The Agharia is a worker in iron. “ He frequents the Ba%a villages, 


(a) IMop’s Aborigisua Tribes of the Central Premnew, pp. 10, 11, 
(J) Saaetteer of Oeateal India, p, 27a 
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and acts as blacksmith to the whole comimmity, no light task where the iron ore 
has to be dug from the hill, carried to the village forge, smelted, and then worked 
up to meet the wants of the people. The Agharias may be set doTO as the 
laziest and most drunken of aU the Gnnds ’'(«). The Ghasias of Jagdalpur 
obtain their livelihood by keeping horses, making and mending brass vessels, and 
by the cultivation of the soil. 

Section XVIIL — The Naih or Dhwrwe Gond Tribe. 

A few of these Gonds inhabit the country situated in the southern part of 
the Ch^da district. Their ancestors were soldiers under the Gond piinces ; and 
consequently they prefer this kind of Hfe to agriculture. They speak a peculiar 
dialect of Gondi. The Dhurwe Gonds are divided into seventeen clans, which 
are classified according to the number of deities they worship. This is the second 
tribe of Gonds in Oh^da. 


Clans of the Naik or Dhurwe Tnhe of Chanda. 

I. — Clans worshipping seven minor deities. 

1. Atram. 3. KorSipa. 

2. Kurnato. 4. Widka,. 

II. — Clans worshipping six minor deities. 

1. Kamtka. I 3. Kumram, 

2. KohaeliSi. I 4. Marini. 


III. — Clans worshipping jive minor deities. 

1. Ada. I 3. Maldoagre. 

2. Paigam. 1 4. Kursenga. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


lY. — Clans worshipping four minor deities. 


Kawachi. 

Kowa. 

Markim. 


4. Parck^i. 

5. Tekam (5). 


Secim XIX.— The Q&ii Gond Tribe. 

The diief peculiarity of the G^ti Gonds, who call themselves also Koitar 
Gonds, is that their villages have a separate house for ‘bachelors, and sometimes 
another for unmarried women. Their <hief festival is after the in-gathering of 
the rice crop, when they perform certain curious ceremonies in the thickest part 

(a) Ctotbesc d the Oeatiral India, p. 274. 

(i) 
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Of the jEEgle, wbete the ‘ great god’ is represeated by aynVs enclosed in a piece 
o£ bamboo and bung up on a tree {a). 

Seetion XX.-The Mom Gond Tnhe. 

These bibabit the cnltivated tracts in the neighbourb^ of dapdalpnr and 
from ‘Nsgtoka to the boundary of Jeypore, and torn Sitajmr to abrait irtj 
or fcrty oL north of the Indravati.’ They have the character of being excel- 
r ! ™ttivators They «ar bttle clothing, and do not usaady cover the hea,l. 

Morias beep pigs in great numbers, and will eat the fl(»h of all animaK 
except that of the cow. They are more civilized than the Mteias, and form t ic 
If portion of the r«ricultural population of the northern arrd centm ,»„t.on of 
LJ Those in Jeypore, Kh«and, and Patna, are lesscmhzcd than th«.. 
They wear their hair tied in a knot behind, their arrows depending from it by the 
barb The Moria villages commoiily contain families of otlier tabes. 1 lie men 
of this tribe am robust and intdligeut, and are also honest and taistworthj. 
The ceremony precedii^ marriage among the Morias is curious. Two grams 
of rice ate dropped into a vessel, and if they come together, the marriage is pn,- 
ceededwith, not otherwise. They worship three ddtics, lib, I Deo, g«l of Die 
earth, Dongar Deo, god of the hills, and IShimfen, or Bhima, the peciihar dnty 

of tbe people of Bastar (5). 

Section XXL-The Manes Gmd Tube. 

A tribe in Berar. 

Section XXll-The Gowdri Gond Tribe. 

A tribe in Berar. 

Section XXIIL— The Thofli Gond Tnh. 

A tribe in Berar. 


Sectim XXIV.— The Kohalln Gond Tribe. 
A tribe in Berar. 

Section XXV.— The Jdduwan Gond Trik. 

X tribe in Berar. 


ia) HWi^’s Wbeii d iis Owlawl JfiwiJWes, rp* 21, 22. 

(i) ^^wtkwlM»8t^Se«0Ji4^ 80* on Baatw 8a4Klw»oBd«, p. 8. 
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Section XXVI. — Tlie And Gond Tribe. 

Cultivators in Berar. They eat flesh, and bury theii* dead {a). 

Section XXVII. — The Bnchddi Gond Tt ihe. 

A tribe in Berar. 

SeoiionXXVin.—The Tulnr Gond THh. 

A tribe in Berar {b). 

The Conds of the Wyngunga perform all kinds of field work, such as, tilling 
the Rod, cutting down forest trees, making fences and dams, and so forth. They 
make good farmers and cultivators. 

Section XXIX. — The Halha or IJahm Gond Tribe. 

These are scattered about the level and cultivated tracts of the State ot 
Baistar, and though numerous in the north, are scarcely seen much below the Indravati, 
They affect the strictness of Hindus, for they neitlier eat the flesh of cows nor of 
svine, and wear the sacred cord. “They are said to gain their living chiefly by 
distilling spirits, and worship a pantheon of glorified distillers, at the head of 
whom is Bahadur KalM. In the Eaepore District, where they hold thirty-seven 
flourishing villages, they have settled down as steady cultivators, and unlike other 
aboriginal tribes, are quite able to hold their own in tlie open country. Their 
religious observances are very simple. AH that is necessary for a good Halba is, 
that he should sacrifice once in his life three goats and a pig, one to each of the 
national deities called Narayaa Gosain, Burha Deo, Sati, and Eatna. Of these, the 
two former are male, and the two latter are female deities ; and it is to Narayan 
Gosain that the pig is sacrificed "(c). Both Halwas and Badiyas have abandoned the 
Gond language. The former bury their dead, and worship their ancestors. The 
chief of Palasgaon, in the Bhand&ra district, is of this tribe. The Halbas of Eaepore 
are a colony from Bastar, and are settled chiefly in the south-west of Droog. 

The Halbas are divided into numerous clans, some of which are as follows : — 

EaWa Clam. 

1. Bori. 5. Koliara. 

2. Kotwar. 6. Bhandara. 

8. Karat. 7. Timaiia. 

4. Chinda, 8. Charaa. 

(«) Oaaettear of Berar, by A, 0. lyall, Esij, p. 186, 

( 9 ) Ibd. 

( 0 ) SjWMtteer of the Central Frotinoes, pp. 121, 122, Iatro4ttctioa. 
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These dans mtermany. Members of the same clan are regarded as belonging 
to the same family, and do not intermarry (a). 

Section XXX,~m M Gmd Tribe. 

The Kois are found in some parts of Bastar. They form a considerable 
portion of the population of Jigargunda on the ChintaMr estate. Thy are numer- 
ous also in Kotapalli, a sub-division of Bastar, and in Lingagiri. Almost the vdiole 
population of Potikall, in Bastar, is of this tribe. There are colonies of the Kois 
in Lunkam, in the same district. 

The Kois are called Koiw^rs in the Upper Godavery District; but tliey call 
themselves Koitors; and by the Telinga population they are tenned Koidhoras. 
They are aboriginal inhabitants of the district. Tn those parts of the countrj’ 
where they come in contact with the Telinga population, they have adopted many 
of their mtmners and customs. 

Section XXXL — TJte Kail ude Gond Ti Ihe. 

The Naikudes of all the Gond tribes have most coiifoniicd to lliuduism. 
They dress like Hindus, and wlU not eat beef; but rvill eat, however, tlie flesh of 
most other animals usually eaten by the Gond. They arc found in the jungles, 
to the north and south of Pain Gunga, especially between Digaras and I'niarkhed ; 
about Aparawa Pet, as fiir as Nirmed, whence, ‘ intermingled with Hiiidus, they are 
scattered westward nearly to Bidar’(i). Brahmans as,sibt at their marriages. 
Widows are not permitted to marry again. Both customs of burning and bury- 
ing the dead are practised. The worship of ancestors is common among them. 
The poor are given to thieving, and are fond of strong drink. 

Section XXXII.-The Wiafra Gond Tiihe. 

The Bhatras are cultivators in the tract of country eastward of Bastar. Al- 
thoi^h an aboriginal tribe they wear the sacred cord like higher caste Hindus; but 
unlike them, will eat nearly all kinds of meat, except the flesh of the cow. 

Seidim XXXIIIr-The Agarmmde Gond Tribe. 

A small tribe in Berar. 

Section XXXIV.-^T%e Badiya Gond Tribe. 

The Badiyas appear to be Gonds, yet they conform, to some extent, to Hindu 
and spesik the language of Hindus. They inhabit Chindwara, between 

{») RijKiirt <m tffl Sefcltoaflat of by Dt*. B. 0. S., p. S^i. 
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(^bindwara town and the Mahadeva hiUs. Like Hindus, they bury their dead, 
''Cattering the a&hes into the nearest river. 


Section XXXV. — Th& Bharia Gond Tribe. 

This tribe has been discovered by Mr. C. Scanlaa in the Satpura HUls, who 
has no hesitation in placing it among the Grond family. It is somewhat suspicious, 
however, that they neither eat nor drink nor intermarry with other Gond tribes. 
The)'' refrain from eating the flesh of the cow and wild buffalo, but feast readil) 
on deer, pigs, and other ■wild animals. The Bharias usually burn their dead, yet 
bury such persons as have been killed by ■wild beasts, while they entirely abandon 
those killed by the tiger, and will not so much as touch their bodies. Their chief 
object of adoration is the S4j tree. The Bharia swears by the leaf of this tree, 
which is broken and placed on his head. The tribe is divided into eighteen clans, 
a'' follows: — 


Bharia Clam. 


1 Thafearia. 

7. Bagotia. 

18. Kurmia. 

2 Ghaltlua. 

8. Rothia. 

14. Bijilia. 

3. Angana. 

9. Gangia. 

15. Bagdaria Kbamarea, 

4. Bbardia. 

10. Paria. 

16. Gaulia. 

i). Dariolia. 

11. Mebenia. 

17. Bagdia. 

1). Nahalia. 

12. Paebalia. 

18. Amoria (a). 


11— THE KHOND TEIBES. 

The bulk of the population of Kharonde or K^lahandi, in Sambalpur, 
consists of Khonds, who are too fickle and restless to remain in one spot more 
than a short time. They bear a high character for veracity and fidelity. 
“ Their word, it is said, may be wholly relied on ; and they will never desert those 
to whom they have promised to adhere, or betray those they have engaged to 
protect” {h). The Kharonde Khonds belong to two tribes, Kochriah and Pah^ria 
or Dongria. The former are the more ci'vilized. The t'wo tribes do not inter- 
marry. Khonds are found more or less in all the sub-divisions of the Sambalpur 
territory. 

These Khonds are connected with the great femBy of the same name 
occupying the hiU country of Orissa. The territory inhabited by them is about 
two hundred miles in length, and one hundred and seventy in breadth, and is 

(u) Th« AntsqiMiy, Vol. I, p. 169. Notes on the By Mr. C. Soanlan, As^atant Surveyor. 

(6) Sir B. Jeaiios’ Reip«rti on Nt^re, p. 84. 
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unequally divided by tbe Mahanadi. They are found on the borders of the Chilka 
Lake, on the oast, in the district of Bastar, and as far west as Berai . 

The word Khond means mountaineer. The Khonds who dwell on tlie hills 
are, called ¥n.lin.b Koinga ; and those of the plains Sassi Koinga ; while those 
found to the south of the Mahanadi are styled simply Koinga or Kwinga. Lieute- 
nant Hill remarks, that, in their own language, they term themselves luiee. A 
single lOiond is called Kwinga. By Uriyas they are termed Khonds ; and by the 
Teiingas, Kodiilh, and often Koduwanulh, or hUl people ” {a). 

The Khond tribes are divided into three principal branches 

1. The Bettiah Khonds — servile or subjugated tribes scattered about the 
plnms below the GrhAts, in dense forests, and in small hamlets. 

2. The Benniah Khonds— a free people retaining their lands, for which they 
pay rent to landowners, and which are situated in the woody skirts of the hills. 

8. The wholly or virtually independent Khonds, occupying the central liible 
land of the Gh^ts, at an elevation of about two tliousand feet above the plains. 

The members of the same tribes do not intermany, 1)ut niembei's of differejir 
tubes do. Boys of ten or twelve years of ago are married to girls of fifteen or six- 
teen. The bridegroom’s father purchases the bride with a certain number of 
cattle. The marriage rite is very simple. “ The hither of the bridegroom w ith 
his family and friends bears a quantity of rice and liquor in proccbsion to tlu* 
house of the parents of the girl, the priest dashes the bowl, and pours out a 
libation to the gods. Immediately the parents of the jiarties join hands, jiud 
declare that the contract is completed. An entertainment, to which both families 
contribute equally, is then prepared, of which all present partake. To the fctisf 
succeed dancing and song. When the night is far sjient, the principals in th<* 
scene are raised by an uncle ofeach upon his shoulders, and home through the 
dance. The burdens are suddenly exchanged, and the uncle of the youth dis- 
appears with the bride. The assembly divides into two parties. The friends of 
the bride endeavour to arrest those of the bridegroom to cover her flight ; and men, 
women, and children, mingle in mock conflict, whidi is often carried to great 
lengths. Thus the semblance of forcible abduction attends the withdrawal of the 
bride among the Orissan Khonds, as it did among many nations of andeat JEuroiie, 
and now does among the tribes of the Caucasus ” (6). 

The social o^anization among the Khonds is strictly patriarchal. All the 
sons, fcogfethei* with their wiveii nnd femilies, are in subordination to the fiiiher, and 

i 

(o) T, ?6, 
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obey his authority. They possess no property of their own; and all that they 
may acquire by labour or in any other way, belongs to the father. Their com- 
mon mother prepares the food for all. A village consists of a number of himilies 
under the headship of an hereditary patriarch. A cluster of villages will have 
another head. Several clusters form a tiibe, which is under the guidance of a 
petty chief. And all the tribes in a given tract are grouped together, and are 
governed by a superior chief, who is styled Khonro or Bisaye. 

Concerning the physical characteristics of the Khonds, Captain MacpherbOii 
^ays, that they are “ distinguished by bodily strength and symmetry. Their 
height is about the average standard of Hindus hi the Peninsula. The muscles 
of the limbs and body are clean and boldly developed. The skin is clear and 
glossy, its colour ranging from a light bamboo to a deep copper shade. The 
forehead is full and expanded. The cheek bones are high and rather prominent. 
The nose is seldom, though occasionally, arched, and is generally broad at the 
point. The lips are full, but not thick. The mouth is rather large. The whole 
physiognomy is generally indicative of intelligence and determination blended with 
good humour. In their personal demeanour they exhibit the easy bearing of men 
who are unconscious of inferiority, and rarely employ expressions of mere 
courtesy. In salutation they raise the hand perpendicularly above the head. In 
meeting on the road, the younger says, ‘ I am on my way, ; and the elder repHes, 
‘go on ’ ” (a). The Khonds are possessed of great determination and courage. 
They respect the rights of one another, but, until taught by severe measures, paid 
no heed to the rights of other races. Hospitable to strangers, sensitive, and high- 
spirited, they display a mixture of kindness and vindictiveness, often found among 
an independent and semi-barbarous people. A Khond village consists of a group 
of houses boarded and thatched, constructed on a uniform pattern, and situated on 
a wen selected site — a knoll, a clump of trees, by a stream, or on the fringe of a 
forest. They have their own rude arts, and manufacture their cloths, ploughs, 
bows, arrows, and personal ornaments, for which they exhibit great fondness. 

The Khonds worship the earth goddess, the ‘ god of limits,’ the sun and moon, 
the ‘ god of arms,’ the ‘ god of hunting,’ the ‘ god of birth,’ the ‘ god of small- 
pox,’ the ‘god of the hills,' the ‘god of the forest,’ the ‘god of showers,’ 
the ‘ god of fountains,’ the ‘ god of rivem,’ the ‘ god of tanks,’ the village god, 
and a multitude of inferior and local deities. But they have no images and .no 
temples. 


(a) Oaloutta Review, Vol. V, pp, 41, 42, 
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The principal divinity is the earth goddess, to whom formerly human saentice«. 
or Meriahs, were offered, in order that being propitiated she might cause the ^oil 
to become fertile. These sacrifices were of a two-fold character, that is. were 
either public or private. As this subject, however, has been so frequently mid full;y 
written upon, it is unnecessary to dilate upon it here {a). The thank.^ of the 
civihaed world are due to General Campbell, and to the noble men associated ith 
him, who by their wisdom, firmness, patience, and unceasing kindne'^s, induced 
these wild races to abandon the horrid and inhuman rite. 


(<j) The Wild Tubes of Khondistaa, by Ma^or-General Campbell C B. 



CHAPTER VI. 


ABORIGINAL AND MENUL TRIBES. 

I,-NAHIL. II-DEANWAB. IIL-GOTB. IT.-LAJAR. V.-NEHAL VI.-EAJJAE. VII -HAT- 
KAE, VIII.-E:AIIE. IX.-TA(JAEA. X-PAEJA. XI.-SirNDL XII.— AEAKH. Xin.-^HEEIA. 
XIV.-KANJAE XV.-BANDAEWAE. XVL-MORAE. XVII.-NATH. XVIII -PANGA XIX — 
GANDLA. XX.-KOLI. XXI.-KAMAE. XXIL-KHANDEE. XXIII -QASSIAH. XXIV -EON- 
DBA. XXT.-KTJMMAE. XXVI.-EAGAE XXVII.-HELIA. XXVIII.— KAIKAEI. XXEX-EA- 
MOSI. XXX.-KULATNI. XXXI.-GOAEA XXXn.-DHBE. XXXIII.-MAHAE. XXXIV.-DOM. 
XXXV.-KHATIK. XXXVL-BAHELIA. XXXVII.-MADGI. XXXVIII -BHANGI OE KHAKEOB 
XXXIX-MEHTAE. XL-MANG XLI-SUNKARIWAE XLII.-BHAMTIA. XLHI.-MANXB. 
PUWAB. XLrV.-NEIiKANIWAE. XLV.-MTJGB. XLVI.-BASEI, XLVII.— AEVI. XEVUI-OJA 
OE OJHA. XLIX.-KBOT. L.-PATEA. LI.-DHAKUKH. LII -MAJflIA LIII.-TEOE. EIV— 
ZAEEA, 

1. NahiL 

A tribe in Berar. 

2. Dhanwar. 

The Dhanwks have many branches, and display many of Ihe characteris- 
tics of Kanwars. 

3. Gota. 

An aboriginal tribe of the Upper Godavery District. They are a wild people, 
little affected by the civilizing influences k their neighbourhood, and are said to 
be ‘ timid, inoffensive, and tolerably truthfid.' Their restless habits, however, do 
not admit of their settling down as good agricultmists, and, generally speaking, 
they move from one spot to another once in every three or four years j but on the 
hanks of the Sabari, and in the neighbourhood of Sironcha and Dumagudem, there 
are numbers of them who have settled down, and have accumulated some wealth 
in flocks, in herds, and in money ” (a). Like most aboriginal tribes the Gotes are 
fond of strong drink. 


4. Lajar. 

These ai*e found on the fringes of the Satpura hills. They are chiefly hewers 
of wood. 


(a) Gazetteer of the Oeatral Proviao^, pp. 600, 601. 


TJ 
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5. Xelidl. 

Menifil servants to theGondsot Berar In Kliaiidesli tliej wwv lonuevlj^ ^ 
very wEd people, living as savages. In the Iviandesh records rhe^' are regarded 
as belonging to the Bheel tribes Nehal families are settled among the iiiiigl(N 
and hUls of Hoshnngabad 

G Eaj)i/i 

An aborigmal tn1)e cultivating patches of uromul in (li« imigU'. aiid on rlif 
hills of Hoshungabad. 

7 Until ill 

The Hatkars of Berar profess to be Bargi Dhrmgars. .md tlnivlore lo l« ton 
nected with the Dyngars. But they are a tribe distiuet m tlieinsdv t's • 'i h( 
general idea,” says Captain FitzGerald, Assistant ('tmimissioner of Berar, ‘ i- 
that originally there were twelve tribes of Bargi Dldingars who came down fron* 
Hindustan, and that from them the countiy about Hingoli was ealltd Bar Ifatti, 
which the Hatkars say is a coiTuption of the words Barah llatkar, or eonutis oi 
twelve Hatkars ” (a). The Hatkars are divided into three < Luis, as follows • 

Tlw HhUmi Vhnis 

1 Poll. 2. Giirdi •> Mii'-ki 

These three clans are found in Berar, Hingoli, and 1 he neighbourhood 'I lt< 
Hatkars are described as an ‘ obstinate and quarrelsome ’ ]>eoj)ie. TIk'J- Imiiw tiu 
male dead, if they have not died of a wound received in the chase (u* h.itth Tin 
body is placed in the grave sitting cross-legged, with a small pit'ce of’ gold plat t d in 
its mouth. The bodies of those Hatkars who die from wountls wwivivi in luitflt 
or m the chase, are burnt, their feet being placed towards the east, Tlit' (latkais 
eat all kinds of meat, except that of cows and pigs. The hair ot their head is 
never cut. These people are said to be fine, able-bodiwl nu'ii, having a mosf 
wonderM resemblance to one another, which may bt* accounttHl for by tlie con- 
stant and exclusive intermarriage of their three great famEics, They arc most 
independent in bearing, pretentious in character, and are the stuff of whicli good 
soldiery is made. They inhabit, speaking generally, the hilk on the uortlu'rn 
bank pf the PaiaguDga. Their vElages are placed like a line of outposts along 
our tiontier with the Hyderabad To^toiy ” (6), 

(a) of Berar. by Mr, A. 0 EyaU, p 201 

( 8 ) 
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^ Kau) . 

Tlie Kauris are usually regarded as aborigines, allKougb claiming to have boLu 
(ETgi Dally connected with the Tuar tribe of Rajpoots in the North-'Westem Pro- 
vince" Their claim,” says Mr. Hevill, “ has certainly been recogiiLiied in one 
instance, as the first Kaur cluef ni Kurra received his estate as a dowiy with the 
daughter of the Rajpoot chief of Khiuiiar ” {a). Nevertheless, their customs ait 
not like those of R.ijpoots, but like the aboriginal tribes of jungles. They wni - 
"hip Doolar Deo and Boorha Deo, Gond deities, and, as a class, avoid intprcour^t 
with Brahmans. Their maniage ceremonies are performed in the presence of the 
elders of a viUage ; and they bury their dead. The Kaurs are good and indns- 
tnons culti\ators 

9. Tdyatd. 

A destitute tribe eating everything procurable, even snakes and other rep. 
Ides. They subsist chiefly on the produce of their fields, and on the chase. They 
inhabit the country south of Jagdalpur, fi’om Sitapm* to Sunkam. The Tag^r.l" 
are probably an offshoot fi’om the Gronds 

10. Pmjd. 

A tribe occupying the same country as the TagkAs, and exhibiting the same 
characteristics. They too, in all likelihood, are related to the Gonds 

13. Siindi. 

These are found in most parts of Bastar. They are dealers in spirits, and 
are distillers fi’om the Eastern Ghclts. They are also settled in Sambaipur, 

12, Amlh. 

A tribe in Berar. 

IS. Jlimiu. 

A somewhat numerous tribe of cultivators and hunters. They are seen, for 
the most part, about Narainpur and Pratappur, and in the direction of Ranker in 
Bastar. In maimers, customs and appearance, they resemble the Murias. The 
Jhurias are probably of Goad descent. 

14. Kanjar. 

A PTvin.ll community living in hamlets in the jungles between Nagpore and 
the Wurda. They make coarse canvas and ropes, rear donkeys, carry grain, 

(<») Hepoxt of tho Settlementi of Baepoxe» by Mx Hewitt, B 0 S , p. 35 
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repair hand-mills, and generally have no Exed caUing or pur^suit. Formerly, they 
were incorrigible cattle stealers and highway robbers (a). 

15 . Bandarvd. 

k wild and savage tribe in the remote tracts of Cliattisgarli, some of them, 
of both sexes, it is rumoured, wandering about in a state of nature, ami living 
mostly in trees. The word handama is derived from bandar, a monkey, and in- 
dicates, it is said, the monkey habits of these strange ])eopJe. Tiiey are represented 
as cannibals by Sir R. Jenkins, in his report on the Xagpon* territories, anned 
with bows and arrows, and as being ignorant of the comforts of liut or hoihe. 
satisfied with the shelter which the jungle afibrds {b). 

16 . Morar, 

The Morars are found in Bastar. 

17 . NaBi. 

Wandering jugglers and rope-dancers, 

18 . Panga. 

A tribe inhabiting the Salehtekree Hills. 

19 . Gandla. 

A tribe inhabiting the Salehtekree Hills, 

20 . 

These are scattered about the Him&r and Berar districts. Some arc wca\<*r<! 
and village police in Hoshungabad. A few are found elsewheiv. In Berar the K< >Iis 
are said to be divided into two tribes, which have been reclaimed from a wild liti 
at different periods. They are agriculturists in that province. 

21 . Kamir. 

The Kamirs are found in the remote jungles of Raepore, where they lend a 
wild life, subsisting on game, and on the products of tlie forest. They have a 
great aversion to agriculture, 

22 . Khander. 

An oninaist tribe in Chattisgarh. 

t t 
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23. Gas^hk. 

An outcast tribe in Chattisgarb. They are found in all the sub-divisions 
of Sambalpur. 

24. Kondra. 

Basket-makers working in bamboo, in various parts of Sambalpur, especially 
in the Bargarh Tahsil. 

25. Kummar. 

Basket-makers and fowlers in Kharonde. 

26. Ragar. 

A low caste people in Baitool. 

27. HoUa. 

A low caste people in Bhandira. 

28. Kaihiri. 

Notorious, skilful, and determined thieves in "Wardha, Berar, and elsewhere. 
They make mats, repair hand-mills, let out donkeys, and in general pursue mis- 
cellaneous kinds of occupation. Their women are famed as fortune-tellers. 

29. The Bamosi Tnhe. 

A predatory tribe in Berar. 

so. Th SMatni 

“A pecuBar sect of females, walkers on stilts, wrestlers and sword-cutters. 
They generally live with bad characters. Their numbers are recruited by the pur- 
chase, or theft, of illegitimate children ’\a). 

31. Godrd. 

Labourers in Purira, of the Bhandto district, and in other places. 

32. Rher. 

Labourers in Nagpore, Bhandto, Sambalpur, and other districts. They 
are a large tribe in these provinces, numbering upwards of half a million of 
persons. In Nagpore they are weavers and cotton-spinners, and together v?ith the 
Koshtis, are the most important non-agricultural class in the country. The Dhers 
are found in Nimir and Berar. The Dhers are the most numerous class of people 

(a) S«tttenwjJt R^rt of the Wyngttuga, by Mr, A. J. Lawtenoe, p, 76. 
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m Bliatidto or the Wyngunga, where they perform many formt, of menial sen in . 
and occupy a comer of eyery town and village. They are the day-labourers of tlu* 
country. See an account of this tribe in Part III— The Tribes and Castes of tIh 
B ombay Presidency, Chapter VIL 

Respecting the origin of the Dhers in the Central Provinces, the compilei 
of the Census Report of 1873, makes the following observation “ Their pres(-til 
position and distiibution over the province would suggest tlie idea of their ha\ inn 
immigrated in great numbers from Western India at some remote period, and has - 
mg been of consideration in olden days ; but newer settlers found them nion 
intimate in their relations with the people of the country than seemed good to tlu* 
•stricter rules of caste ; and the new settlers being the more powerful, and carrying 
wth them the prestige of more recent connexion with their homes in the w est . 
looked down on the Dhers, and reduced them gradually to the state in which n (* 
hnd them”(o). I fear this observation, though mterestiiig and somew’hat ingen- 
ious, would not be borne out by facts. The Dhers in the west arc as hnv in social 
position as those of Nagpore. Moreover, there is not, so far as I am aware', any sale 
record of the Dhers of former times in these jmo^iiiees being of higher rank or oi 
greater account than those of tlie present day. 

33. Mhdr. 

These are very numerous in Berar, OhSnda, Hoshungabad, and other parts o' 
the country, Their occupation is, in the nuiiii, two-fold. Tliey are eottou-'-pin- 
ners and weavers of coarse cloth ; and are also village watchmem. honi(> supp«N( 
the Mh^rs and Dhers to be the same tribe. Tliere are a Icnv in Samhalpur. 

34. Dorn. 

A very low caste, whose occupation and duties are similar to those of the 
Dhers. They seem to be identical with the Doins of Noithcrn liidiii, I'lny are 
numerous in Kharonde. 

35. Khatik, 

An outcast race in Nagpore, ChSnda, Berar, Jubbulpore, Saugor, and else- 
where, similax to the Khatiks of Northern India. 

36. Bahelia. 

mar pigs, manufacture castor oil, collect ho, and pursue various otlmr 

occupations. 

(») Report of OosAiffii of Um OwW Pwiaow tose 1871 p. 87. 
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37. Mddgi. 

A low tribe in Oh&nda and Berar. 

38. Bhamji or KliaLrob. 

^ca^^engers in CMnda. They are called Khhkrob in Berar. 

39. Mehfar. 

Sweepers, A usefiil class scattered about all the dislricts 

40. Mdmj. 

A low tribe in Nagpore, Nimi,r, Berar, Hoshungabad, and other districts. 
They make brooms, sell grass and wood, and pursue various occupations of a 
■>imilar nature. They are also employed as musicians and singers at the gn .it 
lestivals of other tribes. 

41, Smlariwdr. 

An outcast race in the Upper Grodavery District. 

42. Bhamtia. 

These mimnfacture ropes, mats, baskets, and the like. They reside in tlie 
Wyngunga, about Nag|)ore, and in many other places. 

43. Mannepuwdr. 

An outcast race of the Upper Grodavery District, 

44. Nelkdniwdr. 

A low tribe of weavers of coarse cotton cloth in the Upper Godavery Di».tricl, 

45. Muge. 

Fishermen and quad-catchers. 

46. T)<hn. 

In Berar. 

47. rim. 

A few families in Berar. 

48. (^a or Ojha. 

Singers and beggars in Chtoda, Raepore, Hoshungabad, and elsewhere. 
They are said to be the Bhats, or genealogists, of the Kurkft tribe. 
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49. Keot 

A considerable tribe of more than forty thousand individuals, scattered over 
the Sambalpur province, of whom more than one-half are in the Bargarh and Sam- 
balpur tahsUs, and ten thousand more are in the Sonpur State. 

50. Patra 

An insignificant communit}' of only ninety persons in some parts of Samlwl- 
pur. 

51. DhanuLh. 

A low caste, settled chiefly in Narsingpore and Raipore. They probably 
correspond to the Dhanukhs of Northern India. 

52. Majha. 

About two tlionsand Majhias are settled in Sambalpur, of i\hom more rium 
half are in the tahsil of that name. 

53. Tm. 

The Teors number less than a thousand persons. They art' settled in )Sanib<il- 
pur, especially in the Bargarh and Sambalpur tahsils, 

54. Zana. 

These are also in Sambalpur, and are about twice as numerous as the forego- 
ing. Nearly one-half of them are in the Bamra State. 
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Section L— The Sect oi the Man Bhau Devotees. 
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EAKAEI. 21-BHEEL 22.-PINDAEE 

Section III.—The Paesees. 


Section I.-THE SECT 01 THE MAH BHAU DEVOTEES. 

This is a numerous fraternity, of rigid morals, and clothed in black garments. 
The gloominess of thdr dress gives them a singular, not to say extraordi- 
nary, appearance in a land of excessive light, in which all classes of native society 
are accustomed to array themselves in robes of whiteness, or of divers bright 
and gorgeous colours. Even ascetics, of whom there are numberless sects, 
commonly assume a yellowish dress, which is both striking and picturesque. The 
Mki Bhaus, however, men and women— for although unmarried, Hie two sexes 
are admitted into this community— wear garments of a sombre blackness. 

The sect is not confined to any one caste, but admits persons of all Hindu 
castes, especially Sudras ; but Brahmans, even Mahomedans, on changing their 
religion, are occasionally received likewise. Children also, girls as well as boys, 
are frequently set apart in early life, by a kind of consecration, to this religious 
order, are handed over to the monks, and are brought up in their maths, or 
monasteries. The morality of this people is professedly of a high character. 
They wander about subsisting on charity, are very abstemious, refrain from eating 
flesh and fish, and from drinking spirits, are virtuous and pure, abstain from 
marriage, and are gentle and inoffensive. The women have their separate apart- 
ments, distinct from the men, yet in the same building. Should any impropriety 
arise between the sexes, as sometimes happens, the guilty parties are removed, and 

compelled to jsside by themselves in villages with other Hindus j and while not 

w 
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altogetlier excomiiiurdcated, ai’e for the future regarded as 'secular members, aud 
are no longer designated by tbe term Bhau, but bear tbe name of Grbarbar 
and Grist, tbe former word meaning ‘ conftision,’ and representing tbe disorder 
they have brought into tbe society ; tbe latter designating tbe fact that they have 
abandoned a life of cebbacy, and have entered into family relations. Such persons 
are permitted to accumulate property in money and lands. .Utbougb no longer 
wearing tbe black dress, they continue to observe tbe peculiar customs of the sect. 
Indeed, all who belong to it constitute a family, and speak of one anf)tli(‘r as 
brothers and sisters. 

The MUn Bbaus are exclusively devoted to the worship of Xri'ihna ; pay no 
reverence whatever to any other Hiudu deity; and abhor tutelary gods and painted 
stones. Their sacred book is tbe Bhagawad Gita ; and they reject all other sacred 
books. It is remarkable, that tbe most licentious deity of the IIindu^, whose 
worship is almost everywhere associated with gross sensuabty, should be the 
object of veneration by a people of strictly moral ])rincipleb. There are two fomis 
of Krishnaism however, — one sensuous, the other meditative. The sensuous 
tiiey choose to ignore; and to the latter direct all their attention. Tho.se ]jortions 
of the Bhagawad in which the divine goodness, benevolence, and purity arc poiir- 
trayed, they delight to ponder. The or sacred words, which arc 

secretly communicated to those who wish to Ixj initiatal into this religion, arc 
taken from the Gita. Ko one under the age of fifteen or sixteen years, tliougii 
it may be living within the walls of the monastery and w'curiiig tbe black dress, 
is admitted to its full commtmion, or is considered discreet ('nougli to have the 
whispered into his ear. At death the body of a Man Bhaii is buried, 
lying on his left side with the face to the oast, and the head to tiie luunh. 
Unlike other Hindus, these people do not regard a dead bf)dy as impure, or as 
imparting any ceremonial uncleanness to those who touch it ; nor do they })eribnii 
the that is, they do not present offerings to, and wor-ship, their anccMoPH. 

Some of the customs of this sect are very curious. They are curtdiil not. 
to take animal or insect hfe; and even the water drunk is first stmimni through 
a doth, and whatever remains upon it is delicately removed lest a minute iuwsjt 
should be injured in the operation. In asking alms a Mfin Bhau will take nothing 
himself except from the hand of the giyer, will pluck no fruit, no ear of corn, 
and no v^etahle, and will not put his hand into a basket for a handful of gruin, 
or remow anything that is there, 

These singplar people are scattered over a considerable extent of country, 
chiefly to of the Betars, in the dir^on of the Saidrai Hills, on the banks 
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of the Ivifehna, and to the north of Malwa. A small number have been traced 
even in the Punjab. They acknowledge two spiritual heads, Kaviswarba and 
Upadhya, the former designating seven clans, the latter eight, as follows: — 

Kaviswavha Clanis. 

1. Daryapurkar. 

2. Balaptikar, 

D. IdRnaslii. 

4. Ambika. 

5. Kliumnaikar. 

6. Kapataikar. 

7. Panjabi. 

The sect has two principal math, or monasteries, at Koodhpore, about twenty - 
five miles east of Elichpore in Berar; and six subordinate ones, called Rasy- 
gaunkar, Balapfirkar, Dargapfirkar, Birkar, Talikar, and Panch liahfit. This 
town, therefore, is regarded as sacred by the ifiatemity. They have also not a 
few monasteries in other places. Each has its Mahant or religious superior, who 
is held in great, and almost divine, reverence, and exercises immense author- 
ity over the community of which he is the head. At his death his successor is 
elected by the monks of the monastery (a). 

A little additional information respecting this sect is furnished by Mr. Lyall, 
in his Gazetteer of Berar. He says : “ they ai’e divided into two classes, the Ghar- 
bMs, or lay members, and the Bairds, who are both monks and nuns. Both 
classes are received into the community by a guru, who recites a mantra as he 
clips off a lock of their hair. The Gharb&n's do not shave their hair any more 
than other Hindus; but the Bair&^s, monks and nuns, are clean shaven. The 
Bair%is generally wear clothes stained with Mjal, or lampblack, a colour pro- 
hibited to the Gharb^s. 

“They are to be found in a great many villages; and their laws and 
customs are peculiar. They are prohibited firom drinking the water of, (and 
consequently are not supposed to live in,) a village in which there is a temple 
dedicated to any goddess. They are prohibited firom drinking for three days of 
the water of the village where a man has been murdered or poisoned, or killed by 
fallmg down a well. K a man dies a natural death, they may not drink rill they 
have visited a graveyard. They will ndther cut nor break down a tree, large or 

(a) Aoooimtof the MM Bhana; oi, The Blaok-clothed Mendicant DeroteeSjby Captaia A MaoMatc^. 
IMdiaa JoTunal of Idteratare, Vol. HI, p. 9. 


Upadliya Clans. 

1 . Paturkar, 

2. DliarasMkat. 

3. Watyadesbfcar. 

4. Sfikouykar. 

5. Biikar. 

6. Bhojnai. 

7. Seoraikar. 

8. Akulnaiikar 
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femall. They are believed to deal largely in charms and philters, especially if they 
want to get anything out of a person. 

“They are naturally hated by the Brahmans, betwixt whom and themselves 
there is a long standing bitter feud. Their free thinhing consists mainly in their 
hatred of the Brahmanical yoke. They observe the laws of caste so far that, 
although they will allow any Hindu to become a member of their lay commu- 
nity, they will not admit any Mh^r, or person of equal or inferior caste, among 
their devotees ” (a). 

Section II.-THE MHOMEDAN TRIBES. 

1. The Pinjarm. 

Cotton dealers and cleaners in Bhandara. 

2. TJie Kanckars. 

Manufacturers of glass ornaments. 

3. The Bohrm. 

A sect from Grujerat, engaged in trade at Burhanpur, in the <iistrict of 
Nimk, and in Berar. 

4. The Sheikhs. 

There are# upwards of seventeen thousand Sheikhs in the Nagport* flistrict, 
and in the province of that name there are thirty-four thousand ; and twent} - 
three in Jubbulpore, while in all the provinces of tins Administration tlun-e 
are upwards of eighty thousand. 

5. The Saiyads. 

These are much less numerous than the Sheikhs, and number alKJut fifteen 
thousand five hundred individuals, who are scattered among all the districts. 

6. The Moyhak. 

These are a little more than half the number of the Smyads, and like them 
are scattered in all directions, 


7. The Paikam. 

The Pathans form a considerable community of fifty-four thousand iJcrsons, 
more than one-hidf of whom are in the Nagpore and Jubbulpore Diviaiorw. A few 
are found in all the sub-divisions of Sambalpur. 

te) EMtew of Me, A, 0. tiysU, pp. M 
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8. Tlie Labanis. 

In Berar. 

9. TJie SidJm, 

A few families are found in Berar. 

10. The Arabs. 

A small community in Berar. 

11. The Rohilas. 

A few in Berar. 

12. The Mdwk. 

A tew in Berar. 

13. The Bahochis. 

One or two families in Berar. 

14. The Meenas. 

About sixty or seventy families in Berar. 

15. The Bharaelis. 

About twenty-five families in Berar. 

16. The Pal'haUs. 

In Berar. 

17. Th^ Kachk. 

In Berar. 

18. The Kasais. 

In Berar. 

19. The Kmgars. 

In Berar. 

20. The Laharis. 

In Berar. 

21. The Bheek. 

All the Bheels dong the skirts of the Satpura Hills have embraced the 
Mahomedan faith. They do not intermarry, however, with purer Mahomedans (a). 


(fl) Ganetteer of Berar, by A, 0. Lyall, Esq., p. 183. 
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22. The Pindaris. 

Descendants of Gonds, Kurkus, Bheels, and others, the children of Avho«,( 
ancestors were carried off by PindMs, and became Mahomedans. Eventiiallj. 
they mostly returned to their native villages in Iloshungabad and other distriers 
They are an irreligious people, knowing little or nothing of the faith of TsLer 
and, at the same time, not practising the cree<l of their forefathers. 
cultivate lands in the jungles and on the hdls. 

Section III -THE PARSEES 

These intelligent, enterprising, and most useful raerehiiiiTh and traders . 
the number of seventy-four, have taken up tlieir residence in some of the jirin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Central Provinces, where they pursue tlu'ir eallmu 
to the benefit of the people generally, as well as of themselt e^. 



PART III. 

THE TRIBES AND CASTES 

OP THE 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 




THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


In presenting an account of the distribution of tribes and castes over a large 
tract of country like the Bombay Presidency, it is necessary to pay proper respect 
to the distinctions of race pertaining to its several locahties. Were the same 
classes of people found everywhere, the narrative would have a continuous char- 
acter, and would demand only a complete description of these classes, the same 
statement respecting them being applicable to their condition in all places. But 
when it is ascertained that, while a few prominent tribes are scattered o\er every 
district of the country, there arc fundamental differences in many of them, so 
tliat certain provinces have certain tribes peculiar to them, it is impossible under 
such circumstances to give an analysis of the clans of one province under the 
supposition that it will be suitable to all the rest. It will be truer and more 
satisfactory to consider separately the various districts represented, so far as they 
manifest great distinctions in the races inhabiting them. This process wRl be much 
more laborious than the other, and will, at the same time, lack the pleasant 
feature in all disquisitions of this nature of homogeneity and uniformity. The 
great differences in these races, however, should be carefully exhibited, and no 
good can result by a forced attempt at uniting together tribes which the habits 
of many generations have kept asunder. I have, therefore, given a separate 
account of those provinces and districts of the Presidency which display marked 
distinctions in their tribes and castes ; and, in addition, have devoted three several 
chapters to the Bheels of Khandesh, to the Koli tribes, to two tribes of the Satpura 
Hais, and to many wandering and predatory tribes, which have promoted the 
literary interest, though not the reputation and honour, of this great dhision of 
India. 



CHAPTER 1. 


THE CASTES OF BOMBAY AND ITS NEIGnBOURTIOOr) : 

(Including the Cities of Bombay, Poona, Sholaporc, and other tracts not de- 

cribed elsewhere.) 

THE BEAHMAN TRIBES 

I -THE MAHARASHTEA BRAHMANS, THEIR SUB-DIVISIOXAL CASTES II -THE GIJRJAR TRILL*- 
IIL-THE TAILANGA BRAHMANS IV-THl KANOUJIYA BRAHMANS. 7 -THE SARASWAT 
brahmans 71 -THE GAURS. 7IL-THE NAQARS Till -THE SHENVI BRAHMANS 
II-THB KONKANI BRAHMANS. X-THEHHBH BRAHMANS. BRAHMAN MATHS, OR MONAS 
r raPTBfi ; RBTRITHAL AND SEOEBAR OFFICES AMONG THE BRAHMANS, CUsTOirAIlV D1 E^ 
nT.4Ti>n?.n BY BRAHMANS. IMPURE AND DOUBTFUL BRAHMANIOAL CASTES. 

In the year 1826 the Governor of Bombay issued orders that the n^presentu- 
tives of all the Hindoo castes in Poona and its neighbourhood sliould be usswiihled 
in order to give information respecting the castes with which they were coimectf'd. 
Accordingly, large numbers of natives of eveiy section of the comimiuity w( r< 
gathered together, and were interrogated by European officials respecting tin 
divisions, sub-divisions, and peculiar customs of their several tribes. No similar 
opportunity for leamiug the condition of Hindoo castes has ever occuitoI in auj, 
other part of India, though, considering the interest which, when tlio mutter na-s 
explained to them, the native inhabitants of Poona took in the suljject, it is 
strange that a similar experiment has not been tried by the Governors aixl 
Lieutenant-Governors in the other Presidencies. The amount of information 
gained on tins occasion was considerable, especially relating to Hiadoo law regard - 
iijg the castes and the customs prevalent among them. Yet in rcnpect of the 
castes themselves it was meagre. I shall famish an outliae of the resultH tbiih 
obtained ccmceming the castes of Bombay, which are, doubtless, m mudi the Manic 
poritionnowasthey were fifty years ago; and shidl supplement the knowledge 
thus aicq[uired by that wbicli I have derived from other sources, espedially froffi the 
excellent and elaborate papers of Mr. W. F, Sinclair, B. C. S., inserted in the 
« IndisQ intifuary ” in the fm l$T4, fiom the late Eev, Dr. Wilson’s “ Indian 
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Oafete,” and from Mr. Hearn’s Statistical Report of the Colaha Agency. It ■will 
be seen, ho'wever, that other works have been consulted on tins important subject, 
f have, moreover, arranged the castes according to the classes to which they 
properly belong, so far as the information at my disposal would allow. 


THE BRAHMAN TRIBES. 


First -THE MAHARASHTRA, OR MAHRATTA TRIBE OF BRAHMANS 


^ Brandies of the Mahratta Brahmans : — 

These are, according to some authorities, divided into fourteen sub-tribes, 
namely : — 


1 


2 . 

*}* 

4. 


5 


KaAMe. 

Eonkanasth or Chitpawan, 
Desliastli, 

Yajurredi. 

Abhir. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Maitrajana. 

Gharak. 

Mrmadi. 

Beoruke. 


11. K^nnan. 

12. Kiirant. 

13. Savashe. 

14. Tngnl (a). 


This list was obtained from a Mahratta Brahman in Benares. 

The late Rev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay, in his Essay on the Brahmanical tribes, 
gives the following sub-divisions of the Mahratta Brahmans : — 


Dr. Wilson's List of the Mahratta Brahmans {h). 


1 Beshasfcha. 

2. Konkanastha. 

3. EarMda or Earbataka. 

4. Einva. 

5. MAdhyaadina. 

6. PAdhya. 

7. Devarakba. 

8 Palasba. 

9. Eirranta. 

10. Tirgala. 

1 1, Javala. 

12 Abbira. 


13. SAvasbA. 

14. Ea&ta. 

15. Eunda Golaka. 

16. EAuda Golaka. 

17. BrAbmaca JAi. 

18. SapAra. 

19. Ehistb 

20. Hasein}. 

21. Ealanki. 

22. Sbenari. 

23. NarrAakar. 

24. Eeloskar. 


25. Bardesbkar. 

26. Endaldesbkar. 

27. Pednekar. 

28. BhAlATAlekar. 

29. Easbastbali. 

30. Ebadape. 

31. Ebajjile. 

32. MaitrAyaniyo. 

S3. JbAde or Nagpore Brab 
maas. 

34. VarAdi or Berar Brah- 
mans. 


1. The Deshasth Brahmans properly belong to the tract of country lying 
above the Sahya Grhauts ; but they are also found in many other parts of India. 
They are said to be of darker complexion than the Konkanasth Brahmans, which 
is probably owing to intermarriages between themselves and the other three great 


{«) See Author’s Hindu Tribes and Castee of India, Vol. I, p. 81. 
(I) Tnrimn Caste. By the late Eev, Dr. Wilson. Vol. II, pp. 18—60. 
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Hindu castes of lower rank than the Brahmanical, namely, Kbhatriya, A'ai',ya, 
and Sudra, a custom allowed in the earlier ages of Brahmanism. Most of tlu> 
He^hasth Brahmans pursue secular occupations, and make no pretence to the 
learning for which some other tribes are famous. 

The Deshasth Brahmans, says Mr. W. F. Sinclair, “inhabit the table-land 
above the Grhauts,— that is, the &s, or open country. They are said to be divided 
into three branches 1, Rigvedi, or Deshasth Proper ; 2, yajurvedi ; S, Kar- 
Mde. They are intelligent and industrious. The first and third branches are 

darker and smaller in stature than the Konkanasths (<?). • 

2. The Konkanasth or Chitpawan (pure-hearted) Brahmans inhabit Konkan, 
horn the Vaitarani river in the north to the Subrahmanya river in the south, and 
from the sea to the Sahya Eange. Tall and handsome, with a keen eye and 
large, expressive nose, of singularly fair complexion, learned, shrewd, intellect ual, 
and high-spirited, they are, perhaps, the most distinguislied of the entire Bndi- 
inanical race. Under the Mahratta rulers they displayed gi’eat administrative 
genius. They still are fond of secular employment, and arc noted tin* tiie talent 
they exhibit. In their villages in Konkan many are farmers, and bear tlie appel- 
lation of Khot. These Brahmans are supposed to have originally come by sea 
to Konkan from Horth-Westem India {b). 

The Konkanasth or Chitpawan Brahmans are inhabitants of Konkan. “ i'hy- 
sically and mentally,” says Mr. Sinclair, “they arc very high in the scale of 
humanity ; often tall and well formed, light in colour, and sometimes grey-eyt'd. 
Thdr women are considered beautiful among natives, and some tamilh^h are 
accused of making the marriage of their daughters a source of revenue. Tluy 
are as a body remarkable for ability and industry in pubb'c affairs, and ev<>r since 
the foundation of the Mahratta empire, have enjoyed a great share of the Ooveni- 
ment of the country. When the power of their caste-lellows, the PcHhwus, 
became supreme, this share grew to be a monopoly ; and to thin day they hold, |)ep- 
haps, three-fifths of all now hereditary appointments under Government, for which 
educated natives are ‘ eligible’” (c). The notorious Kana of Bithoor was a Kon- 
kanasth Brahman. 

3. The KarhSda Brahmans are so called from KarhM, a town to the south 
of Sattara, near the junction of the Krishna and Koymia rivera, from which pla(*« 

(») Ito tn4i«a Alitulwy, Febraaty, m Soies oa (feat® ia the D^sa, by Mr. W, F. SiaoWr, Bom. <i «. 

(5) wwrot ofiiie ImkmM. Brians la tbe latbor’s Hiada Tfibw MwlCMtiea, Voi.I, 

Bp, 82—8®. tJcaarit «Jso Bit 0. Oampball’e BtfcaolQiy of ladia, oa the rwae sabieot 

(?) tEIifl JkBll^asjiy, Msem^rt IWl Kolas m Oaslw ia tsba dJekbaa, by Mx, % P, Siaeltor, 
Bom-ClItS, 
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they extend as far nortli as the Vedavati river. Formerly, it was a custom of the 
tribe to sacrifice annually a young Brahman to the Shakti deities, which horrid 
custom was observed as late as the commencement of the present century. But 
no instance has occurred since 1818, when the British took charge of the Pesh- 
wa’s territories. The lAarhMas arc an intelligent people, of the same mental 
characteristics as the Konkanasths. The celebrated Mahrathi poet, Moropant, 
was a KarhMa. 

4. The Mnva Brahmans ai‘e chietiy found in Kolapore and in other tracts 
of tl* Mahratta country, “ where they frequently go by the name of Pratham 
Sh^hi, meaning the first (surviving) shdkh^ (or branch) of the white Yajur- 
veda. The Badavas (or cudgelists), who strive to preserve order at the Pandhar- 
pur temple, are of this caste ” {a). 

5. The MMhyandinas are scattered over the land fi'om NA,sik to Kolapur 
and the southern Mahratta country. They perform their devotions commonly at 
midday. The Ghrfi, or spiritual teacher, of the Maharajah of Kolapur, and also 
the titular Pratinidhi of Sattara, are of this caste. 

6. The PMhya Brahmans are few in number, and are said to live on the 
liighlands above Konkan, as well as, to some extent, in the country below. They 
are reputed to have belonged originally to the KarM,das. The PMhyas have been 
family priests to the ignorant tribes on the Grhauts. Hence their name. 

7. The Devarukhas are inhabitants chiefly of the Ratnagiri districts, espe- 
cially Devarukha and R^japur ; but some are also found in Alib%h and the 
Northern Konkan. They seem to be poor, and consequently insignificant, and 
are much devoted to agriculture. 

8. The Palashas are regarded as an inferior race by Brahmans of high rank. 
They have sprung firom the village of Palasha and its neighbourhood, and are 
numerous in Bombay, where they perform the duties of family priests, physicians, 
and astrologers. 

9. The Eirvanta Brahmans are found in Northern and Southern Konkan, and 
are prosperous cultivators. Moreover, some of them have a reputation for learning. 

10. The Tirgula Brahmans are regarded as renegades by those Brahmjms. 
who adhere stringently to the rules of their order. One great cause of oifence 
has been that, as cultivators, they have been in the habit of destroying insects 
which injure thrir crops. They inhabit the banks of the Krishna at Indapore, 
Salapore, and other places, and are especially engaged in the eultivatioin of the 


*(a) Dr. Wilson’s Indiaa Cietie, VoE K, p. Si 
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piper-tetd. The mputato of ignomce c«st upon to may arise to *e 

prejufe ps grountoly, to have been c^tod B:^- 

™ans by the Mahratta rulers ; and cousequardy ote Brahmans wdl not eat or 
VI, +irnTYi Thev are numerous m Jionkan. 

men Tkey are reputed to have come from Gujerat and Rajputana to Ivliandcsli, 

.hemtoey ^ Brataa^ ■‘Me<l 

bv nartakinff of a funeral shrtiddka given by a Brahman who had been living 
^th a Cltobhllrlu” (a). They am a numerous body in the southern Mahratta 

pmintrv where they are prosperous traders. 

14 The KhsL are not recognised as Brahmans by the Mahratta Bralmuins. 

and are'of lower rank than the Sivashhs. They are foimd at I’oona and elsi- 

where,andate&mouBfortharsUlini«-pnMiptaii«^. 

15 The Kunda Golakas are descendants of illegitimate Liiihm.ins, }et 
nuuntaiu their order pure to contact with Brahmans of similar descent. Th<j 
are engaged in secular pursuits as ‘money-changers/ ‘ shop-keeperib, ‘ asfcrologi'rt, 

and ‘cultivators.’ , .i r 

16 The Rlnda Golakas are descendants of Brahman ividows, and thercltuv 

aio of iil.g'We birth like the precedii^, who, however, offi'Ct to W of liiglu r 

rank. The occupation of the two castes is the same. 

17. The Brl-hmana JMs are impure Brahmans, descended from Biuhin.iTi 
&ther8, 'and T&ya, Sudra, or low caste mothers. It is singular that they luv 

recognized as Brahmans at all. ^ 

18. The Sapllras cultivate the palm, and rank as inferior Brahmans. 1 h(‘y 

belong to ihe village of Sapira and its neighbourhood, north of Basscin. 

19. The EHstis are chiefly found at Ahmednuggiir and Paiihan, an<l urc 
said to he a colony of Gujerat Khedavala Brahmans. They are money-leiulers, 
and in habits are similar to the Deshasths. 

20. The Huseinis are partly Brahmans and partly Mahomeclans, conf<»rmirig 
to the customs of both, and being recognized by ndther, intermarry only in their 
own cdmiwmity. They are settled near Ahmednnggur. 

21 The Kalankis ac Spotted Brahmans are, as represented by their nanus 
impure BraJmiw. The carte is numerous in the districts of Nagpore. 


(flf) Dip. IftSiw Castie, ToL JJ, j. 27. 
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22, Tlie Shenavi or Stowata Brahmans are settled on the coast of Konkan, 
in Goa, and at Bombay. 

The greater portion of the above account respecting these castes, I havt 
condensed from Dr. Wilson’s description of them. lie says little about tht 
remaining twelve. The first nine he regards as offshoots of the Shenavis ; and 
states, that they do not hold social intercourse with one another. The Maitraya- 
niyas are on the banks of the Godavery, especially at Nasik. The Jhtdes are at 
Nagpore, and are called Brahmans of the forest. The Var^dis are in Berar, and 
are divided into two branches, which do not intermarry. 

It is manifest, however, that many of these various classes of Brahmans 
have nothing whatever to do with Mahratta Brahmans, are totally distinct from 
them, and would be repudiated by them. In all probability Dr. Wilson’s intention 
was merely to furnish a list of Brahmanical tribes distributed about the Bombay 
Presidency. Yet it is unfortunate that in the excellent work of this distinguish- 
ed oriental scholar they should all be lumped together under the general heading 
of Maharashtra Brahmans. 

The Yajurvedis, in the first list of Mahratta Brahmans, are for the most 
part traders. They are “darker, the nose is much less apt to be aquiline, and the 
whole physiognomy is inferior to that of the handsome Konkanasths and acute- 
looking Rigvedis and KarhMes ” (a). 

Second.-THE GUBJAE TRIBES OF BRAHMANS. 

For a list of the eighty-four tribes of these Brahmans, see the first volume 
of this work ; and for a description of each tribe, and of many more, the reader 
is referred to the chapters in the present work on the Castes and Tribes of Gujerat. 

Thied.-THE TAILANGA BRAHMANS, 

These are numerous in the Carnatic, where they are mostly engaged in trade. 
Sec the first volume of this work. 

Fourtk-THE KANOHJIYA BRAHMANS. 

The Kanoujiyas are from hforth-Westem India. Many are sepoys and police- 
men, and some are railway servants. Being away from thrir own country they 
are ready to hold positions which are declined by other Brahmans. They are an 
inteUigent, good-looking, and enterprising people. 

A detaEed account of these Brahmans is given in the first volume. 

(«) Tifi Antiiq,t«Hiy, letonuay, 1874. Notes on Castes in tlie D^haii, by Mr W. P. Smolair, Bom. 0, S. 
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JinH-THE SABASWAT BKAHMANS 

These also are from North-Western India (a). They do not hear a good 
character for loyalty and good conduct. Both the Saras^trat an<l Ivanoujiya 
Brahmans, true to the had custom of their race in Northern India, seclude their 
women m zenanas, or compel them to be veiled when appeaimsf in public, a 
custom not practised by other Brahmans in Bombay (6). 

Sixth -THE GATJB BEAHMAKS 
(See the first \olume.) 

A few families are in Poona, vhich originally came from {'a^-hincic' 

Seventh -THE NAGAR BRAHMAXS 

The N^gars are from Gujerat, and arc engaged in trade. TIk'}' an a pi oplt 
of little influence. For an accoimt of them, see the chapter on the Gujerat 
Brahmans. 

Eighth -THE SHENYI BRAHMANS 

A low Brahmanical tribe, from whom most other Brahmans hold thi ium Ivc«, 
aloof. Yet they are intelligent, cultivate English lifrrature and western sume, 
and are free from many prejudices whicli beset Brahmans of higher soci il nnk 

Ninth.-THE KONEANI BRAHMANS 

These are not to be confounded with the Konkanasth Brahmnns ol' the* 
Maharashtra family. “They belong,” says Dr. Wilson, “to the Parich Gain* 
division of the Brahmans, and are S^raswatis of kin to Hie bhenav!^. Goa was 
originally their principal seat With them are asbociated the Hnhu Bralinians, 
holders of some of the lands near E&rw^r” (c). The language spoken by these 
Eonkanis seems to be a mixture of Mahrathi, Ganarese, and Tulava. They are 
chiefly shopkeepers, writers, and cultivators. 

Tenth.-THE HHBU brahmans 

The Hubu Brahmans, as stated above, seem to be connected with the 
Konkanl iaibe. They are in possession of lands which formerly belongctl to 
dain landlords. Thdr profession is two-fold, The almanacs used by the people 
in n^ghbourhood are prepared by them. They are also priests of temples. 
Bnchanan speaks of them as miserably igimraat. 

(6) tn© Ant^twiyj Fabwaiy, J874, 

Oj) W48«'« Mm Ossie, Yel. II, p, 65, 
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BRAHMAN MATHS, OR MONASTERIES. 

There are four great Maths, Sansthtos, or Monasteries, of Brahman Sw^mis, 
or leaders, which are called by their names : — 

1. Sanlarachai i. 

These wear a longitudinal mark on the forehead Their jurisdiction extends 
especially over the Smart, Arhati, or Shivabhakt Brahmans, that is, worshippers of 
Shiva. 

2. Madwachari. 

These are supreme among the Karhatl or Vishnubhakt Brahmans, that is, 
worshippers of Vishnu. They wear a perpendicular mark on the forehead. 

3. Bamamjachari. 

The disciples of the celebrated Hindoo leader, E^manuj. 

4. VaUabhachan. 

Supreme among the Gujerati Brahmans. 

SPIRITUAL AND SECULAR OEPICES AMONG THE BRAHMAN TRIBES 

1. Watanddr. 

The Watand&r has authority to inquire into alleged infractions of caste, 
discipline, and custom; to prescribe penance; to levy fines; and to ordain exclu- 
sion from caste. When unfit for the office, an hereditary successor is sometimes put 
aside in favor of a person more competent. 

2. VyovMrt Josi. 

This Brahman exercises the priestly office in his own and other castes, in 
which his authority has not been superseded by the priests already appointed, as, 
for example, by the priests of the Lingayat, Parbhfi, and Son^r castes. His 
duties are : — 

i. Havi : the worship of certain divinities. 

ii. Kavi, Sraddh, and Pakhsh: performance of ceremonies in honour of 
ancestors, 

iii. Wanamantram i attendance at festivals, on mvitntion. 

iv. Sanshfir : attendance at certain femily ceremonies, especially marriage. 

V. Panchang : keepiog the calendar, and making astrological calculations of 
birth, fortune, lucky days and hours. 

Tx. Bfin-dhann: almsgiving. 

Y 
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In Poona the VyovhM Josi officiates at funerals. In that cit) and district 
the watan of Dharmadhikari is farmed out by the Vyoyh^ri Josi, he beu.cr 
professor of both teuton?, which are alienable on general rules. 

3 . Bhat 

Performs duties similar to those of a VyovhM Josi. The term is strict 1\ 
applicable to readers of the Yedas; but it is also used to designate tin' me 
persons • 

1 . Bhlkshuk, or mendicant Brahman, 
li. Pur^ik, reciter of the Pur^ns. 
m. Vaidyas, physicians. Used as a prefix. 

IV. Panchangi, professional astrologer. As jirefix 

V. Pujki, officiating priest in temples As prefix 
vi. Grosain. As prefix. 

If the Bhat be an hereditary watandk, he recehes fi^s or dues fn*m ( ( rt.iii 
■villages 

4. Dham-vpiidhyaL 

A title applied to receivers of dues or fees payable on accoimt of dhnm. or 
the performance of duties prescribed by religion or caste. Brahmans with tins 
title usualy live at a Kshetra, or place of pilgrimage, and are watand.irs TIrvi 
are termed Tirth-upMhyak. They also perfonn in villages the duties of \ v o\ h.'iri 
Josi or Bharaiadhik^ri. 

5. Upddhynha. 

A general term for a family teacher and reader. One who teaches lo wad iii 
a house is designated an Adhy&pak. Such Brahmans may be salaried t< aclx rs 
to their patrons’ children, or may subsist by begging, or may be vvaiandars. 
When also performing the religious ceremonies of the family, and tlu* worship of 
the household god, they bear the appellation of Kulgurfi. 

6. Kihetr-upddhya and Tiiih-wpMhya. 

These are spiritual guides to 'visitors at places of pilgrimage, all certunoriiis 
on account of pilgrims being performed by them. Individuals of a particular 
caste, goira^ or name, coming as pilgrims, attach themselves to a Tirth*up4dliya. 
Thrir names m kept in a book as a memorial, which may be transfeired by gift 
vm sale to anA^ Ifp^ya, who thereby acquires flm which his predwh- 
sor ffirmeriy possessed. Occarionally, several relations divide the leaves of tlie 
book, takmg th# chance of visitors. Woto^, becoming entitled to such uKiutam, 
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or rights, by inheritance, may adopt a child to receive them, or nia) a])point an 
agent to attend to them. 

7 Agniliotri 

This title is properly applied to one who possesses the materials for the 
horn, or burnt sacrifice. All Brahmans are directed to perform this ceremon} ; 
nevertheless, it is usual to employ an Agnihotri, who lives on alms, and recen es 
lees and presents. 

8, Aeharya 

V. term denoting superiority applied to the priests of ^ i&hnu, and Bhats. To 
the south of the Krishna it is used to distinguish Brahmans performing religious 
duties from those who follow worldly occupations. 


CERTAIN CUSTOMARY DUES CLAIMED BY BRAHMANS 

1. Payable on the pilgiWs performing worship and ablution 

in a sacred stream, and giving alms to Brahmans. 

2. Seladhildr . — Payable at the pilgrim’s place of residence 

3. Gramdhikdr . — Payable in the pilgrim’s illage. 

4. Kulalilan . — Dues on calculating nativities of children. 

5. Brahmhanam . — Dues on performing the Iwm sacrifice at mairiages 

6. Band . — ^Fines from Brahmans for infractions of caste rules. 

7. Purohii — ^Dues on pronouncing prayers during the^ju, or uois ip, o 

the stream. 

8. Jyotkh—DueB for telling lucky and unlucky days in regard to agricul- 
ture and other matters. . , i a t 

9. SomwaUl.—Uhe right to aU money, pearls, and other jewels, left y 

women on making the circuit of the peepnl tree, on occasion o e new m 
falling on a Monday. 

10. Arkivivaha.— Dues on second marriages. , v ^ -u j n 

11. Ashwatvudydpm.~Dues for feeding Brahmans, and distributing da 

dimi, or presents, at the time of throwing the wood of the peepifi tree. 

12. Pra.d«.--FeedmgofBr^^^ 

13. Dues on digging a well md othfr 

14. Dui on bnilding a Dhanm^, or rest-touse, for pdgmna and o1ih.r 

Dues on erecting a Sarnddhi. or tomb, on the decease of a SanySsi, or 

devotee. 
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IMPURE AND DOUBTFUL BRAHMANICAL CASTES. 

Kwit. 

TMs tribe assumes the Brahmanical rank and name, but is not recognized by 
Brahmans as in any way coimected with them. Indeed, they are rendered 
ceremonially impure by the touch of a K4st. The members of this caste do not 
perform Brahmanical rites in households, and their own customs are similar to 
those practised by Sudras. Under the Peshwa’s government they received no 
public money as dakhsMm, or presents, as Brahmans commonly received. In any 
case, their Brahmanical claims are suspicious and unproven, 

Kunda-GohL 

These are descended from a Brahman father and mother, yet not by lawful 
wedlock. They are generally regarded as above Sudras in rank; but by Brah- 
mans they are placed in the same grade as Sudras. 

While the Brahmanical origin of this caste is in most places the prevailing 
opinion, yet in Poona it is uncertain from what source it has sprung. Tk 
Golaks are astrologers, sharri-ffs, or money-changers, and the like. 

Banda- Gokk 

A caste whose ancestors were Brahmans, but unmarried, the mother being a 
widow, and therefore, although living with her husband, yet not permitted liy 
Brahmanical law and usage to marry him. The caste is held to be inferior to tk 
EAnda'Golaks. 
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THE CASTES OF BOMBAY AND ITS NEIGHEODEHOOD.-fO)«&««y 

EAJPOOTS. KATASTHS, OR PASBHUS, MBROHAOTS, BANKERS, AND TRADERS, SMALL TRADERS 
GOLDSMITHS, SILYERSMITHS, AND JEWELLERS. AGRICULTURAL TRIBES AND OASTES. 
HERDSMEN, SHEPHERDS, REARERS OE CAMELS, ETC. PRIESTS, BARDS, DEVOTEES, AND 
RELIGIOUS MENDICANTS. « 

RAJPOOTS, OR KSHATRIYAS. 

Mostly soldiers ; a few are traders. They have come, for the most part, 
from Northern India. The Rajpoots of Bombay are said to perform the larm 
of Sudras (a). They are of various tribes in the Dekhan ; but many are of the 
Kachluv^^ family, and are supposed to have gone there with Jai Singh, of Jey- 
pore, when he fought with Sivaji, in the seventeenth century. 

KAYASTHS, OR PARBHUS. 

These are Kayasths. They are found in the Law Courts as pleaders, writers, 
and in other capacities ; and profess to be strict Hindoos, to practise religious 
ceremonies punctiliously, and to abstain from meat, although they bear the 
character of being fond not only of flesh, but also of ardent spirits. It is certain 
that some have aspired to the priesthood, an office everywhere carefiiUy retained 
by the Brahmans, and so to whisper the sacred formula, perform sacrificial rites, 
and to officiate at the hm,, or burnt offering. 

They are called Kayasths in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and the 
Punjab, but Parbhfl in the Dekhan. The caste has three divisions, as follows: — 

1, Kayasth, or ParbhA Proper. 

2, Upa-Kayasili; descended from a Parbhfl fether and a Parbhfl mother, 
bring a widow. 

3, Parbhl j descended from a twin brother and sister of the Kshatriya 
caste. 

C«) For 9 desoiiptiott of the Rajpoot tribes of Noraieni India, see Tribes and Castes of India," 
VoL I, Pari) H, OiaFtoM 1 to XHI, pp. 117— S48. 
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The second and third branches are much lower in rank than the first. Tlie 
third ranks even below a Sudra. The Parbhus Proper wear the sacred cord and 
the tuft of hair on the crown of the head. 

In Poona there are the Chandrasini Parbhfis, who claim descent from a 
posthumous son of Chandrasini Rajah, and thence the right of perfomdng the 
Kshatriya lai m, or ceremonies of Yajan, Udj’-an, mid DSn. Many, in consequence, 
practise among themselves the Vedukt iarm, or ceremonies enjoined hy the 
Tedas, like Rrahmans. Some, howevei-, eat fish, like the Ka 3 m.stlis of Xortlii'm 
India 

Besides these there are two other sub-caster of their tribe, namel) : — 

1. Patanl Parbhfi: found in Bombay, Sural, and Chcool. 

2. Douni Parbhfi: found in Goa. 

The Patanl Parbhfis of Bombay arc so called from their residence in IhitTiui 
They practise the three harm, or religious ceremonier, of the Kshatriyas tlirough 
claim of descent from the Solar Race. The Brahmans of Bombay, like those ol 
Nortihem India, repudiate the claim of the Parblifis to havt* sprung from Kshatriyu' . 
and rank them among Sndras, and oven sometimes below them {a). 

MERCHANTS, BANKERS, AND TRADERS 
Marwdri and Gujmtfi IJan/. 

There are numerous traders, merchants, and bankers in Poona. Bomba}, and 
elsewhere, in the Bombay Presidency, who arc desigiiateil as Marwari and (5njt‘rAii 
WAnls, according to whether they have come from MarwAr and Gtijerat. The} 
are properly Vaisyas, and in religion arc mostly cither Jains or worshipjjcrs of 
Vishnu. Many of the latter follow tlic ohsciwanccs of Vallabhaclufri. Tiu- 
customs of the Vaishnavas are similar to those practised by Bralniuiiis. TIk* 
Wlnls are strongly opposed to the destruction of life. “ Thi* men arc ttsuai!} 
gross in the face, and the women are featureless and clumsy ” (ff). 

They are of different habits. The Gfiizars congregate in th(‘ same pltiet' in 
considerable numbers, while the MarwAns are found in all the villages, a few here, 
and a few there. The latter have a bad character as exorbitant usurers, desiitutt* 
of principle and honour. Many poor cultivators are entirdiy in their bands, and 
are so immersed in debt that they remain in a condition of hopelebsaesH mui ruin. 
As the Marwffrts are good enough to pay their rent as it becomes due, they retain 

(a) Pop » jMsooiWt of tiw Esyae«is of Northew Wi«, mb V<A I, ftw* U, CIi*p. Vm. pp. 306 - 818 . 

(S) tub lofiwi JMimsft H«wli mi Ht Siaote’B Notesk 
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their grip upon their fetched victims. The Wants speak (lujerati or MarR’ari. 
hut are only imperfectly acquainted with Mahrathi. 

BMtiijd. 

Traders in cloth and cotton. They come from Gujerat, and resemble the 
wants in not destroying life, and in also being chiefly followers of Vallabhachari 

Sinde Yaishnam, 

Traders in Cashmere cloths, Delhi embroidery, and fancy articles. 

Vaisya. 

A small caste of traders in the Dekhan, 


Oswdl. 

A numerous caste of traders in Poona and elsewhere. A well-known tribe 
in Northern India. 


Gos^vi traders of Poona. 


Danyli. 


Khatri. 

These come from Gujerat and Rajputana, and are cotton and cloth nicrchants, 
hilk-cleaners, and dyers. They also manufacture pltambar and other varieties 
of silk. In Poona they deal in gold and silver lace. The Khatris eat flesh. 
They generally attach the title of Sah to their names. 

AgarwMd. 

These are traders from Northern India. They are Vaisyas, and are chiefly 
worshippers of Vishnu (a). Their customs are like those of the MarwUris and 
Gujeratis. 

Brahma-ksJiatn'ya. 

Traders in cotton goods, money-changers, and the like. Some eat animal food, 
others not. They are chiefly residents in the Nizam’s territory and the Carnatic. 

Mahmedm Borah. 

A prosperous trading dass in Bombay and olher parts of the Presidency* 
They are engaged not only in mercantile pursuits, but also in agriculture. The 

(a) Par a desoription of this eactensive caste as it exists ia Senates, see ■ Tnbes and Castes of India,” 
Vol. I, Part n, Chap V, pp. 285-288. 
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Boralis are very numerous, and a large portion of the trade of Western India ig, 
in their hands. Sir George Campbell states, that Boorhanpore is, in his judgment, 
the city of the Borahs, to which they attach peculiar importance, and where 
they desire to lay their bones ; and they are found in EUichpore, Nagpore, Indore, 
Nusserabad, and many other places in those directions. They are generally a fair, 
good-lookiag people, and deal largely in all sorts of “ Europe and foreign 
goods ”(a). These Mahomedan Borahs, in the opinion of the same writer, are a 
cross between immigrants from the Persian Gulf and ‘ Hindu Borahs.’ 

The Farsees. 

It were much to be desired that some one sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject would write an essay on this enterprising and intelligent race, with espe- 
cial reference to their ethnology, their families and clans, and tlieir social distinctions 
and customs. Not a little has been written on their religion and history ; but 
scarcely anything is known of the inner life of this small, yet very important and 
brotherhood. With a natural talent for business, with almost the com- 
mon sense of Englishmen, shrewd, far-sighted, practical, and honest, quiie ecjual in 
general civilization as a class to Hindoos as a class, and loyal to the backlionc, the 
Parsees, so different m their habits and ways to all other Indian races, arc a 
sodal phenomenon exciting the curious attention and the unfeigned admiration 
of all intelligent foreigners residing among them m India. Their personal 
appearance has been thus described by Sir George Campbell. “They are, I think, 
in feature, in the main, of a high Aryan type, somewhat intemixed perhaps after 
a very long residence in India, and somewhat blunted and thickened tis compan'd 
with the sharper and more chisdled northern faces; but still there is gen(‘ritlly the 
prominence of feature which we might expect from an extraction originally Pct- 
sian ”(5). This description is incomplete, yet is true so fur jis it goes. 

SMALL TRADERS. 

« 

Bharhkitnja. 

Grain-roafiters. They also prepare rice, and grain for confectionary. 

Malwai, 

Sweetmeat-makers and sellers. They are of two bronchos : 

1, Hindustani Halwais, %. Dekhani HalwaiH. 

i 

(a) laujotofy Fn4i|>, ty 3S£c. JwrtiM OaapWL Jowaal of Asintio Societer, Vol n'.XYin. Part f, i>. 
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Kamti. 

Traders, manufacturers of necklaces of the sacred tulsi plant, and alsoot 
siiulf. In their customs they resemble Sudras. 

Castes of Faim-sitpari-.selkis. 

These are three in number : — 

1. Si,lmal. I 2. Trigul. 

The Triguls are said to be descended from a Brahman whose children were 
brought up as Brahmans by wives taken from lower castes, contrary to Brahmanical 
rules. They call themselves Brahmans j but the latter do not eat or intermarry 
with them. 


Z. Tamboli. 

This is a common designation of pawn-seUers in Korthern India. 


Dealers in oil, which they extract and bring to market. They also mana- 
tacture and sell oil-cake. There are many sub-castes of this numerous tribe in 
Northern India. In Bombay they are confined to four, as foUows : — 

1. Tell Mahrathi. Z. Rlthor. 

2. Jeshwar. 4. BItrl. 

The Mahratha Telis express and sell vegetable oils, but are very particular in 
not meddling with other oils. In some parts they pursue the occupation of car- 
riers, by means of bullocks and buffaloes. 

Castes of Sphit-sellei's. 

These are two in number : — 


1. Ivalal. 

Distillers and sellers of arrack and other spirits. 

2. Bhandari. 

These manufacture the spirituous extracts known as Ttri, Marl, and Sind!. 
They reside in the Eonkan. 

The Bhandiiris are one of the ancient tribes of the city of Bombay. Th^ 
am much attached to the use of a long trumpet called Bhungall, which, says Mr. 
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MurpV) “ dommion of the Portuguese, they have had the privilege 

of canyuig, and blowing on certain state occasions.” Fryer, in a letter written 
from Bombay between 1672 and 1681, describes the Bhandlris as forming a sort 
of honorary guard or heralds to the Governor. And even to this day they carry 
the union flag, and blow their immense trumpet before the High Sheriff, on the 
opening of the Quarter Sessions. “ This singular privilege,” he adds, “ receives 
considerable illustration from a fact stated in the manuscript histories, that shortly 
before the Portuguese occupation of Bombay, a race of Bhungali, or trumpeter, 
chiefs seized upon and maintained the Government of Mahim, to which Bombay 
and Salsette were then subject. This, then, would appear to have been a dynasty 
of Bhandiri princes, whose humble representatives are still to be seen blowing their 
trumpets, and caiaying their standards, in the pageants of another royalty ”(«). 
Mr. Murphy’s supposition of a ‘ dynasty of Bhandfrri princes ’ is a conclusion hardly 
warranted by his premises. From the evidence of an old manuscript, which ho 
has consulted, it is, however, plain, that the Bhand^is expelled the Mahomedan 
ruler, Nagar Shah, from the Government of Salsette and Mahim, and were in turn 
subdued by a Mahomedan force. 

The Bhand^ris are Mahratta Sudras. They are robust and well formed, whicl) 
physical condition is doubtless owing to the exercise of climbing trees, by which 
they obtain their livelihood. Although engaged in making toddy or arrack in 
many places, yet they seldom drink it themselves ; and it is forbidden to be drunk 
by tiie members of the caste while in its unfermenled state. 

GOLDSMITHS, SILVERSMITHS, AND JEWELLERS. 

8omr. 

Caste of goldsmiths, silversmiths, and jewellers. Everywhere througliout 
India this caste occupies a high social position {h). In Benares it is placed 
among the Taisyas, These Sonars profess to be descended from Esliatriyas. 
Among the Mahrattas of Poona, however, the Brahmans state that they are sprung 
from a Brahman &ther and Sudra mother, and arc superior to Sudras in rank. 
The principal branches of this caste m Bombay appear to be the following 

1. Kanari. I 3. Eonkanasth. 

2. Panchal. 4. Aurangabad. 

(a) on ae Iiistory of some of the oldest laoes in Bombay, by R, X Mnrjjhy, Ekj. TiaaaioMoa* of 

the Bombey Qeog^taijhiaal Society, Vol I, p. 1311 

(i) Fot a dwriptioa of soAie of the diyisioMi and clans of the Sonar caste, see “ Tubes and Castes of 
India,” Vot 1, pp. SlB, 
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Tlie Sonars wear the jmeo^ or sacred thread, bathe and re-dress after 
going abroad, and clothe themselves with a silken gh’dle at religions ceremonies. 
They shave the heads of their widows, who arc not permitted te remany except 
in an indirect manner. 

In Nuggur and Poona, the Kanari, Panchal, and Konkanasth Sonars perform 
the Veda I'arm through Bhats of their own caste, whereby the prescriptive dues 
of the Vyovhiiri Josi have Men off. The Aurangabad Sonars are numerous 
in some parts of the Poona district. 


Jawahiri. 

Traders in jewels. These also are from Northern India. 

Nick Sonar. 

An inferior tribe of Sonars, with whom, in public estimation, they ai*e not 
to be confounded. They are, like them, manufacturers of jewellery, but in social 
habits they differ from them greatly. All may eat flesh, even the flesh of impure 
animals of the forest. They have four sub-divisions, namely : — 

1. Dewagan. 3. Lar. 

2. Abir. 4. Yais. 

In addition to their special occupation as jewellers, they ai’e manufuctiuers 
in various metals, traders, and money-changers. 

Jharikan. 

Their occupation is to re-melt the dross of metals left by Sonars, and to 
extract and sell the produce. 


TanharU. 

Coiners. They coin metal which has been first melted by Sonars. 

AGRIOULTUBAL TEIBES AND CASTES. 

KmH. 

The agricultural caste. It is known by this name, or by that of 
KumbH, or Kurmi, in most parts of India. These people are pure Sudras. 
They are the chief cultivators of the soil. They are also employed in several 
other ways, in trade, or as sepoys, as servants, and so forth. The Kunbis 
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are divided into a great many sub-eastes («). In Bombay they are ^l^ (* in nunilier 
1^5 follo'ws : — 

1. Mabratbi Kunbi. 3. Kanari Kamati 

2. Kunbi-vani 1 -I- Tailang Kamati. 

i Lodhi Pardesi. 

ii riiap])ai’l)aiid. 

Tluy are \ery nmiieroub in Cokba, and form nearly one-balf ot rbe population. 
Altbou«h industrious, they are t\ithout enterprise, and take no interest in the 
permanent improvement of their lands, or in banking them iij) so as to pre- 
vent the fresh water which accumulates in the rains froTu flowing to tlio sea. Thiy 
have two princi})al divisions : — 

1. Agris. j Malirattas 

The Mahratta division has also two brandies 

1, Pure Mahrattas. [ 2, Akarmashis. 

The Akarmashis are said to be descendants of slaves. The ^gris arc • op- 
posed to be an aboriginal race. They are the lowest of the Kunbi casti*. and an* 
cultivators of the salt lands, and sellers of sjiirits. Many of tlumi ha^e two or 
three wives apiece, whom they marry chiefly tor the h(>lp they n'nder in culti- 
vating the land. The Mahrattas and Akarraashi'^ hold no social inlereotirsi* 
with each other, and do not intermarry. 

The words ‘ Kunbi’ and ‘ Mahratta’ are frequently used indiscriminatel} in the 
I’oona district. The Kunbis of high fiumlies, as of the family of the Uajaii 
of Sattara, and of other houses of pure Mahratta descent, do not allow their 
widows to remariy. Their children, born of slave girls, are termed Kam-asal ami 
Smda, Agriculturists in Sholapore are termed Mabrattas, and in Khand(‘sh. 
JDekliauis, or people from the South 

The Kamatis of Poona are rice-cleaners, grinders of com, cutters of sticks, 
and dealers in snuff. 

The Lodhi Pardesis keep carriage-bullocks, sell leaves and grass for 
chappars or roofs of houses. The Chapparbutids are employed in tying up dy 
grass in bundles to serve for thatch. 

Knchhi 

A tribe of cultivators, somewhat similar to the Kunbis. In Bombay they 
sell vegetables and fruits, and also flowers, especially for temple purposes. In 

(a)Fw»dewrip1iion of to KtiaH or Knmbhh, itt Northern Mia, bw to " Tnto and Casji« of ladia,' 
Vol I, Part n,'Cli4p. X, pp 32a~5, 
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Northcm India the} are subdivided into many brandies. In Bombay the\ 
have two sub-castes, namely : — 

1. Kachhi Bundeli. | 2. Kachhi jSarwan. 

Bi ahmanjai. 

These cnlti\ ate the land, and act as servants lo the four (liiefeuNti's Naiie 
engaii^e in trade, others are gener.il servants. 

Mah. 

<Turdeners. Their gardens are inigated by water drawn from wells. 'IIk 
Malls are divided into five sub-castes, as follows 

I- Mali. j Jin Mali. 

i. P.ahar Mali. 1. Halad iM.di. 

5. PhulMali. 

The Jiri Mahs and Halad Malis are found in the Balaghat eouiitry. Tin 
Phiil Mails only raise and sell flowei's .and fruits. The word phnl \s Ilindubtaiii 
for flower. 

The Kunbis eat with these castes, 

Rinja) i 

Cultivators of the soil, and manufacturers of co.irse hempen cloth. Tlu 
Hindustani Banjaris trade in grain with bullocks. For an interesting account ol 
the Banjaris of the Dekhan, see Mr. Sinclair’s Notes on Castes in the Dekliau. in the 
Indian Antiquary for July 1874. 

Lambnni. 

A race inhabiting the south Mahratta country, resembling the Banjaris, fur- 
tho* north. 

HEEDSMEN, SHEPHEEDS, EEAEEES OF CAMELS, At’ 

Gmli. 

These are sumlar to the GrwMI, of Northern India in regard to their occupa- 
tion, but rank lower in Bombay. They are cowherds, and seEers of milk, Imtter, 
and so forth. They are divided into three sub-castes: 

1. AhirGauli. j 2. Kokani GrauB (^)* 

3. Lingayat Gault 

(a) For a desoripiaon oi the Ahils or Cowherds of Northern ladia, see the “ Tribes and Castes of India, 
Tol I, Part 11, Chap. XJ, pp. 888-SS7. 
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Dliamja). 

The shepherd and goatherd caste. Its members are said to resemble tie 
Kunbls. There are several divisions of this caste : — 

1. Asal Dhangar, or pure Dhangai’S. 

2. Dhangar, K^likar. 

These sell sheep’s and goats’ milk, butter, and wool. They also inako 
and sell certain kinds of earthen vessels. 

3. Dhangar Khrtik. 

Tend sheep and goats, and trade in them. 

4. Segar Dhangar. 

These are weavers of blankets, as well as shepherds. 

5. ThilM. 

Wandering shepherds. 

Sa)hjar. 

Sheep-sheai’ers. 

Udhari and KarUkar. 

Traders in camels, and sellers of camel’s milk. Some are also cultivators. 

Mehumjogi, or Warhari 

Traders in buffaloes. 

PKIESTS, BARDS, DEVOTEES, AND RELIGIOUS iFENDICANTS. 

Lingayaf. 

Descended from Vaisya ancestors by an illicit mtercoursc, and regarded tis 
superior to Sudras. They wear the lingam, or emblem of Shiva, tied to the iteek, 
and worship it. There are five divisions of the eastc, as follows ; — 

1. Jangam. 3. Bangar-vfini. 

2. Pancham-vkl. I 4. Tilali-vSnl. 

5. Gulvi-v4nl. 

The Jangams are the priests of the tribe. They profess religious abstniotion 
like SanyMs, woiship Shiva, wear yeHow-coloured clothes, and ufiually reside in 
maihs^^ or monasteries, ahstamiog from marriage, and keeping the succession of 
superiors by elec% a disdple to supply Ms place after death. The prinripai 
Jangams have authority to leivy fines on those who bind the lingam irregularly, 
commit adultery, or in any other way break caste rules. They also receive fees 
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oil second marriages. Some of tlicm, Virakt-swlmls, in the Carnatic, often possess 
great property, and make pilgrimages or circuits round the country, receiving alms 
and exacting fines. 

In the Carnatic are math, or monasteries, for married Jangams and their 
families. The Lingayats of Poona are comparatively few in number, and follow, 
in many respects, the customs of other Hindu castes. It is not uncommon m the 
South for Lingayats and other castes, even those of low rank, on occasion of the 
success of a vow for the birth of a son, or recovery from sickness, to devote their 
sons to serve in the monastery of the married Jangams. Persons of various castes 
also are sometimes adopted into it. All the property of its individual members 
belongs to the monastery. 

The members of the other four branches of the Lingayat caste are chiefly 
traders and shopkeepers. 

Mendicant Castes. 

1. Wasudeo, or Dhakot. 

They wear a peacock’s feather in their cap. Their occupation is to go about 
the streets and villages early in the morning, striking the tdl (two metal cups) and 
rnanjeri, and begging. The term Dhakot is applied to them in Northern India. 

2. SarwadiJosi. 3. DakotiJosi. 4. BMsantoshi. 

These three castes study a Mahrathi Shastra, or treatise, on seasons and for- 
tune-telling, composed by Sahadco Mat. They are all prognosticators and 
beggars. 

5. Holar. Perform on a musical instmment. 

6. Nanakshan. 

7. ES,nphatl. Pretenders to magic. They wear large pieces of wood in 
their ears. 

The last three castes are much lower than the others. 

Fatal 

These persons wander about the streets early in the morning, shouting the 
namft of a ftvourite deity ; or climb trees and vociferate to the passers by, 
and beg. 

Giirawa, 

The Grtrawas act the part of puj&ris, or piiests, of the temples of Shiva and 
Maroti or Hfl,TmTnan (the monkey-god), and receive the food brought as offerings 
for the idol. Such offerings are termed nived^. They also beat the drum, and 
officiate in other ways at great festivals, when Brahmans are fed, and tales in 
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!umoui ol tile god are recited. Some are sellers of tlie broad lea\ es ll^e(l bj- 
Brahmans for placing their food upon at dinner A few ar(‘ cultivator^ and head^ 
of villages. 

The Cnlrawas worship Shiva, and besmear their bodies with tlie ashes ot burnt 
eowduiui and the pigment called rvtdvdksliaTdhun . 

K(ir^, oi Bliut Uajiioot and Bhat Eiinbi 

The Kavt is projjerly a poet The Bhdt Bajpuot and JMt Kunbis an Kavis 
or poets, who recite the praises of Brahmans, Ilajalis, and other persons at mar- 
nages, births, and other festivals ; compose songs, imd contrive amusement tor 
tlieir patrons. The Bh4t Kunbis are found in the Mahratta country as attendants 
.)f Rralimaiis and Mahratta chiefs. Some are also cultiv ators 

Dln1r\ 0) Jangat . 

Their occupation is to sing early in the morning, and awaken tlie UajaJi. the 
god, and the Brahmans. They also sing in the jmicessions of cliiefs, aufi ad 
as balds. 


Baimji 

They are not a separate caste, inasmuch as persons of many castes mav join 
their fraternity, but are a religious order. They worship the Sdhijnini, a stom, 
and smg songs in honour of Vishnu. They adoru their foreheads in vai'ious un xh s. 
R^mauand and Nimbaditi are said to have been the fiumders of tin* order The 
Baiiigis do not many. Their disciples succeed to their t(*acher’s station and 
jiroperty. The head of a monastery of Bair^gis d 3 dng, liis succi'Shor is ti bv 
his disciples, who place ai’ound the neck of the person elected the iieikhice of the 
deceased. BairSgis, on being excluded from the privileges of tlieir sect, mai*rv , 
and arc* called Bhit HairSgis. Women may also liecome BairAgis { a). 

{a) Tribes and Castes otlndia Voi I Part It p .iiiO 



CHAPTEK III. 


THE CASTES OF BOMBAY AND ITS NEIGHBOOllHOOIWCtm?;/)*!/.; 

MANUFACTURERS OP GLASS, BEADS, AND CABINETWARB MANUFACTURERS OF TAEIOU8 
ARTICLES SMITHS WORKERS IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, JEON, AND TIN. MASONS CAP^ 
PENTERS, BLACKSMITHS, ETC POTTERS, DIGGERS, QUARRYMEN. WEAVERS THREAD- 
SPINNERS, DYERS, TAILORS, ROPE-MAKERS, TAPE-MAKERS, TASSEL-MAKERS SERVANTS 
AND PERSONAL ATTENDANTS 

MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS, BEADS, AND CABINETWARE. 

KancMrt 

Mamifacturers of glass and of glass ornaments. Large quantities of firewood 
are consumed in these processes. 


Kdnian, 

Manufacturers of beads of ivory, crystal, wood, and so forth. They also 
manufacture bedsteads, chairs, and other articles, by the use of the lathe and bow. 


LakMhi. 

Manufacturers of bracelets from lac (sealing-wns), tin, zinc, and other metaU, 
and of various other ornaments worn by women. 

MANUFACTURERS OF VARIOUS ARTICLES 
Jtngar. 

Manufecturers of saddles and bridles, and of furniture for camels, horses, and 
elephants. Some are blacksmiths, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, and so forth. The 
word ‘ Jingar ’ is derived from sin, a saddle. 


WoM/i. 


Manufecturers and sellers of 
mixed metal. 


idols, toe-rings, and vessels made of kam, a 

A 2 
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MttLoniin, and Updr. 

They drRui SRlt^insTslicSj <uid niniiiifiicturc salt. Tlicy rib dc&ignfitGrl by 
the term ‘ Upar ’ in the Carnatic, irhere the caste is very numerous. The word 
‘ Lonaii ' is derived from lon^ salt, 

CMni-Londn. 

Manufacturers and sellers of chunam and charcoal. 

SMITHS: WOEKERS IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINO, IRON, AND TIN 

Kdsdr. 

Workers in zinc, copper, brasis, tin, and other metals. In Northern India 
the K^b^rs are called Kaseras. They pretend to be descended from Kshatriyas. 
In Bombay they are held to be above Sudras, and in Northern India to be equal to 
Vasyas, if not superior to them. They worship the goddess Kali. The Khsur 
Bangars are an inferior caste to the Kasars. 

Kd^r Bangar. 

A caste lower in position to the Kds^rs, yet pursuing the same occupation. 
They manufectui'e and sell armlets and various kinds of vessels. They worshi]) 
the goddess Kffi. 

Tambat 

These make and sell copper vessels. The caste seems to be somewhat simi- 
lar to the Thathera caste of Northern India. 

MASONS, CARPENTERS, BLACKSMITHS, &c. 

Patanoat. 

Stone-masons and artificers in stone. They are divided into the folioiving 
branches:-— 

1. SSlkar. 2. Pankar. 


Sdtar. 

Carpento, house-bmlders, and artificers in wood. The caste lias several 
branchy some of which are as follows;— 

1. Mahrathi , 

2. Badhi. 


8. Pardesi. 
4. MlrwSrt. 
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The Parde&i branch, or caste of the foreign Sfitar, comes, it is said, from 
Northern India. Sdtars in villages make ploughs for the ryots., and perform all 
other carpenter’s work. The Badhis are found in Poona. 

Silalghavy or Karamar. 

Sharpeners of weapons, turners, and the like. They are also skilful in 
lacquering with the lathe. There are two divisions of the caste, namely, those 
who reside in villages and towns, and those who wander about the country in the 
pursuit of their calling. The two classes hold no social intercourse with each 
other (a). 


PmwML 

“ A wandering caste of smiths, living in grass-mat huts, and using as their 
chief fuel the roots of thorn bushes, which they batter out of the ground in a 
curious way with repeated strokes of the back of a very short-handled axe pecu- 
liar to themselves. They are less common in the Dekhan than in Khandesh ” (&). 

GisMK 

A tribe pursuing the same occupation as the last, and formerly also leading 
a similar vagabond life ; but are now, for the most part, settled in villages. 

LoMr. 

Blacksmiths, and workei’S in iron ; h'om hhd, iron. The caste is divided into 
many branches in Northern India. In Bombay they form four sub-castes, two of 
which are the following: — 

I. Lohir Mahrathi. j 2. LohSr Bfindeli. 

They make ploughshares and all kinds of tools. 

Barhai. 

In Northern India these are the carpenter caste; but in Bombay, although 
carpenters, they are paid by the job, and are not, like Shtars, kept on wages. 
They are, therefore, r^arded as much inferior to S^tars (c). 

(o) Indian Antiquary, Maroh, 1874. Mr Sinolair’s NoteB, 

(&) Bid. 

(e) Tribes and Castes of India, VoL I, pp 316, 316. 
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POTTERS, DIGGERS, QUARRYMEN, BRICKLAYERS 

Kumhdr. 

Brick and tile makers, potters. This caste has seven sub-divisions in Nor- 
thern India, but only four in Bombay. These are the following : — 

1. Mahrathi. 3. Pardesi 

2. Dald'i»{a). 4. Sekwati R^jwati. 

These divisions are distinct as castes. Tlie Sekvati PSjjwatis arc lield to b( 
lower than the others in rank. They make earthen images of men and animals 
They are also potters, plasterers, and builders. 

BelMr. 

Diggers. They dig wells, blast rocks, work on the roads, and the like. 

Wmart 

Wandering navvies. They also sell heavy stones for building purposes. 
They eat rats and other vermin. The Wartrls are of two branches*.— 

1. The Gar War^ris, quarrymen. 

2. The Mat-War4rts, diggers and exon’s ators. 

A people of very low caste. 

Gamdl. 

Bricklayers. 

WEAYBRS, THREAD-SPINNERS, DYERS, TAILORS. ROPE-MAKERS, TAPE- 

MAKERS, TASSEL-MAKERS 

KmhU. 

These are of two grades, as follows : — 

1. Eushtl Proper. 

Manufacturers of silk and silken thread for necklaces, jcwel%, the trap- 
pings of horses and palankeen fomiture. They also manufacture undyed (doths, 
sOks, dresses, and the hke. Their occupations are also pursued by other castes 

2. Nloh Kashtt. 

These are of inferior rank to the other caetn. They weave eilks from the 
shreds d prepared silks. 

(») m oam, m “Tribej m Q$m of ladia/' fol I, P*rtra,0*»D a 
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Sdrll Castes. 

Weavers of clotli. They are divided into three separate caster: — 

1. The S^rli Proper, Weavers of white cloth. 

2. Mahrathi SMi. i 

3 Tailang Si,rll J kind& of material. 

Khatri. 

In Colaba these are silt- weavers. They are a fair race, and are very prone 
to polygamy, their excuse being that the women are needed in spinning silk. 
These Khatris claim to be descended from certain inhabitants of Delhi; and there- 
fore of course to be related to the well-known tribe of Khatris of North-Western 
India and elsewhere, who are traders, and apparently of higher social rank than 
the silk-weavers of Colaba. 


Simyl Castes, 

Tailors and dyers. These castes are six in number, and are altogether 
separated from one another. 

1. Mahrathi Simpi. Tailors. 

2. Tailang Simpi, Tailors. 

3. Rangiri Simpi. Dyers. 

4. Simpi Kapra-bikan^ri. Chiefly sellers of cloth. 

5. Asal, or Dekhan Simpi. 

6. Namdev Simpi. 

“ In the wild native states of the Dangs,” says Mr. Sinclair, “ and in the 
Maw&s States, north of the Taptee, the KSrbhIris, or managers, are chiefly Simpis, 
generally unable to read and write, and only one degree more intelligent than the 
half-savage Bheel chieffcains whose affairs they mismanage.” 

Edaid. 

Manufecturers of param, strips of coarse cloth ; and mri, tape. 

Kanjdri. 

Cotton and hemp rope-makers. The women of this caste are tam<ms as 
story-tellers. 

NirMi. 

Some of this caste prepare indigo and other dark dyes ; others weave dark 
coloured clothes. They are also dyers in indigo. The word nirtUI is derived 
from nil, indigo. 
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Ramjdrt 

Dyers. In KKandesli tlie Eangiris ai'e tanners. 

Patioigar. 

Silk fringe and tassel-makers. 

SERVAilTS AND PERSONAL ATTENDANTS. 

The Nhdvi Cnsfe<s, 

The Nh^vis are similar to the Mhs or Ilajlms of Northern India. Tliey 
are barbers, and are divided into three separate castes, which are perfectly distinct 
from one another : — 

1. Nh^vi Kasbekar. 

These shave the hair from the head, to the middle. They rank with Sudras. 

2. Nhilvi Gangathkar. 

At eclipses of the sun, the death of pai-ents, the Agniliotra sacrilice, and f)i' 
occasion of penances, they shave the head, the upper lip, ami other parts of I lit 
body ; and especially pursue this avocation at Nasik and other sacred s])ots 

3. Nich Nh§vi. 

These shave the hair off all parts of the body ; and likewise p<*rlt)nn some f»( 
the duties of surgeons in applying the tori, or cupping-horn, and aKo Ich'cIkn, t(j 
the body. The Nich Nh^vis are much lower in rank than the oilier easlrs. 

The Nh^vis of Khandesh cut off the hair of camels and buffaloes. 

AclmL 

These cook food for the Brahmans, and consequently an* regarded as bedou'i- 
ing to a very respectable caste, In reality they are Sudras. 

Chairdhar. 

Their proper vocation is to hold the umbrella over the Elijah, and to h'tcli 
water for the four castes ; but now-a-days many castes carry the umbrella, and 
each one has its own water-carrier. 


These people teach tihe sons of chiefs the use of weapons. The tiflo is uswl 
as an affix by certain of the Kunbis, though unconnected with this profession. 

3 ^. 1 
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Ani^mmrdanl. 

Their occnpation is that of shampooers. They anoint the limbs mth oil, and 
then rah them. 


Chobddr. 

These stand at a great man’s door, or accompany him on a journey, holding 
the chob, or staff of dignity, in then- hands. They also manuficture chob% which 
are generally silver or gold-headed, and occasionally are entirely of these metals. 

Bhoi Mahmthi and Kahtir. 

Palankeen bearers, watermen, fishermen, sellers of wood, porters, and the 
like. They form a large and respectable community in Northern India, where 
they are called Kahks, and are divided into many sub-castes. Mr. Sinclair says 
that the Bhoi Kaidrs are inferior in appearance, character, and social status to the 
Kolis. “ The rivers are divided among their tribes and families, by custom and 
courtesy ; and although their rights are unprotected by any law, they very seldom 
poach upon each other’s ranges, or infringe the rules of their caste as to size and 
species of nets, and the like ” (a). 

Urnh-PanU. 

Washermen of the clothes of high caste Hindoos, home of the caste are 
cultivators on the Gima river in Khandesh. 

Nuh-Pant 

Washermen of the clothes of lower caste Hindoos. 

Kirar. 

Sellers of grass and other horse food. They also exercise horses. 


(a) Indian Antiquary, Maxci, 1874. Mr. Smolair’s Notes, 
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THE CASTES OF BOMBAY ANJ) ITS NEIGHBOUPJIOOD.— 

MUSICIANS, Sm&ERS, AND DANCERS JUGCLERS, TUMBLERS ROPE-DANCERS, SNAKE-CIIARM 

BBS, ^yRESTLEES BOATMEN, FISHERMEN, WATER-CARRIERS HUNTERS FOWliERS 
SNAREP^ OF GAME. EXTEAOTERS OF CATECHU WORKERS IN LEATHER VILLAGl 
bURVANTS AND WATCHMEN. BASKET MAKERS AND MILLSTONE-MAKERS SCAVLN&ERb 
BUTCHERS, BURNERS OF THE DEAD, EXECUTIONERS, LTC 

MUSICIANS, SINGERS, AND DANCERS 
Gondhali. 

These sing and dancse at Gondhal festivalb in tlie Louse*, of Braiim.iii'* 
Ivunbls, and others. They also wander about the country as dauoer'f, tuniljier**. 
and the like. 


Kaldwaiii, Kairaltupl, and GanlMii. 

Different castes of dancers and smgers, devoted to these occujiatioii*. II in- 
doos of other castes and Mahomedans also engage in tliem. Tiio Kdawatit i* 
divided into five branches, namely : — 

1. P4tra. ,‘5. Ghlkari. 

2. RImjani. 4. llangtiiili. 

5, Kaiiclian. 

These sub-castes eat together, intermarry, and follow the hiune ]>rofessi(ni oi 
singing, dandng, and prostitution. 

Utnk, or Kathaih. 

Instructors cff dancing-girls. The term ‘ Kathain’ is d(*rivetl from Non hen i 


India. 


Bmri Gosdwi. 

Sing songs in honour of Bhairo, and beg alms, beating the daur. 

Min Jogi. 

Their occu|^taon is the same as the Daurl Gosiwls, 
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Biispkn . 

Musicians who attend dancing girls. They beat the paiu>aj, and play on the 
saringi. They also prepare the skin for the pakw^j, a kind of drum. They come 
from Northern India, where they are regarded as a very low caste. 

Gar,\i. 

Performers on the tom-tom, a kind of drum. They are niinierons at Pandar- 
pore. In Poona, Ghrawas and Nhavts chiefly follow the occupation. 

JUGGLEES, TUMBLERS, ROPE-DANCERS, SNAKE-CHARMERS, WRESTLERS. 

KoMti 

Tumblers and rope-dancers. 

Domb&ti, 

These pursue the same profession, and are chiefly found in the Carnatic. 

Khdms&tri. 

These perform evolutions on a rope attached to a wooden post, 

Kalaskri. 

Exhibit dancing dolls. 

ChifogatJii 

These draw figures on paper, which they exhibit, accompanied by dancing 

BdndmathL 

Conjurers. 

Most of these castes, especially their women, lead a licentious life. 

Gddrl 

Snake-exhibitors, tumblers, and beggars. Their huts are made of grass- 
mats, and are constructed in ‘ a ridge and gable form.’ They affirm that they 
came originally from Bengal. 

BMad and BaliurdpL 

These wear disguises of persons, male and female, of various ranks and castes, 
tell stories, and imitate the voices of animals for the amusement of their patrons. 

Jethi and GopM, 

Wrestlers. Many are scattered over the Carnatic. The Mahrattas Mowing 
this occupation are styled pahdw&m. 


t» 
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Vaidya, or Hahm. 

Snake-exhibitors. “ They also profess a knowledge of simples ; but their 
chief practice in that line is the compounding of intoxicating draughts,” from 
opium and a bean found in the Konkan. They snare small game, poison fish, 
and eat almost ever 3 rthmg (a). 

BOATMEN, FISHEEMEN, WATER-CAEEIEES. 

Ml 

Fishermen. They reside on the soa-coast between Rewdunda and Rewus. The 
boats which they use are “ very sharp in the bows, with hollow keel, well-rounded 
in the stem, with masts sloping a little forward, and are considered to be among 
the swiftest sailing vessels known.” The Kolis and their wives also carry grain 
from the interior to the coast. They wear the Marhatta dress, but do not inter- 
marry with Marhattas. Most of the men wear a skull-cap in place of a turban. 

In appearance the Rolls are somewhat short in stature, and are stout and 
muscular. They have a character for inveterate drankenness. 

This tribe has many divisions. Koli boatmen are called Nawari, and in the 
Carnatic, Ambigar. They are not only fishermen, 1)ut also boatmen and wmttr- 
carriers, and pursue many other callings. See the Chapter on the Koli Irilns. 

HUNTERS, FOWLERS, SNARERS OF CAME 

Tliakiir, 

A mixed race of wild habits, found in Gujerat, Northern Konkan, and in tlie 
MWals of Mid-Dekhan, descended, it is supposed, from Rajpoot and Roll jinreulN. 
“They are very dark, with broad flat ikes and wide mouths, and mimistakiibly 
non- Aryan. The likest people to them are the Goods. They arc great hunters, 
using often fire-arms, but chiefly a broad-hladed pike, nets, and snares ” {h). 

Phdmi-Pardlit. 

Snarers of birds and wild animals. They also inveigle deer and other beasts ; 
and gather honey. They live in secluded places, and are irregular and wild in 
th«r habits. Many are thieves and poachers. 

Komii 

A tribe allied to the Rhinsi-PardhlSt 

ABiaq,fl»37, m Mi. Sjacklt’s Hotw 

0 ) m 
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EXTRACTERS OF CATECHTT. 

Kathkari. 

An aboriginal race inhabiting the mountain fastnesses in Konkan and the 
Sahyadri Range. Their name is derived from katha, or catechu, which they 
extract from the term japonica, or khair tree. In Colaba, they are chiefly found on 
the declivities of the hills between Pocenar and Oomtai and Chowra, especially in 
the villages of Beedwagla and Koordoos. 

The Kathkaris are a people of low foreheads, small stature, and very dark 
complexion, yet of well-knit, muscular frames. The hair of the wom^ is exceed- 
ingly curly. There are two principal branches of the tribe, namely : — 

I. The Dhor Kathkari. [ II. The Marhatta Kathkari. 

These are sub-divided into various clans, such as— 

1. Helam. 3. Gosavi. 

2. Powar. 4. Jadava. 

5. Sindhi. 

The Kathkaris of Colaba are of the Mahratta branch, and chiefly of the 
Powar clan. They believe in the existence of malignant spirits, practise incanta- 
tions, invoke curses, and perform strange superstitious rites ; and are consequently 
much dreaded by Hindus. Socially, there is much more equality between the 
sexes than is generally seen among the Hindu castes. They live in miserable 
huts, in the neighbourhood of small villages, and are regarded with abhorrmce 
by the people generally. Pond of meat, they will eat the flesh of all animals, 
with the exception of the cow and the brown-faced monkey. They are expert in 

snaring game, and also in the use of the bow and arrow. Pormerly, they were 

notorious thieves and highwaymen (a). 

WORKERS IK LEATHER 
Chamdr. 

Workers and traders in leather. The caste is very numerous in Northern 
India, where it numbers several millions of people. Tliey are an industrious race, 
but from their connexion with leather are obnoxious to the pure Hindu castes. 
Their origin is obscure, but there is good reason for believing that they have 
sprung from the intermingling of Hindus with aboriginal tribes. In Northern 

(a) Statistical Eeport of the Colaba Agency, by W M. Heam. Selections from ttie Beoonds of the Bombay 
Sovernment, No. VII, Nott Senes, pp 70—73 
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Tnrlifl, many are employed in agriculture (a). In Bombay, as elsewhere, the caste 
has seven sub-divisions, which differ, however, from those existing in other parts 
of the country. 

1. Saltangar. ^ Halalbhakt 

2. Mahrathi Chamtr. 5. Dabah. 

3. P^radosh Pardesi. G. Woji 

7. Chaur, 

The baltangars dye sheepskins. The P^adoshes are manufacturers of tents 
The Halllbhakts dye skins red. They are lower in position than the baltangars. 
The three last sub-castes are much below the rest in social rank. I’liey cat tht' 
flesh of bullocks and of other animals, which have died a natural death. Tin 
higher Chamirs do not associate with them. All these sub-castes, wth the (\- 
ception of the Pkadoshes, are shoemakers. Some make bridles and otlier kinds 
of harness. 

Otim' Leather Ca^te^. 

1. Dhor. 

These make large leathern buckets for drawing water from wells, ham I 
buckets, and the like ; and also dye leather. 

2. Kat5i. 

Cobblers, tent-makers; eaters of carrion. 

3. Daphgar. 

Bottle manufacturers ; caters of carrion. 

SERYAJfTS AND TILLAGE WATCHMEN, BASKET-MARERS, AND MTI.b 

STONE-MAKERB. 

Mamj. 

An outcast race resembling the Mahlrs. They are professedly njjH'-niukers, 
but many keep pigs and donkeys, and pursue other avocations. They hfi\e tin* 
following sub-divisions ; — 

1. JBundi. 3. Gfion. 

2. IJchli. 4. DaElw&r. 

5. Kokalwlir. 

{a) ajBoj»6*tieaae4 iwtatfc of m 0h«mt«« oi Nortiem Win, m the author’s “Tribes and Gastos 

of Mis’* I, It, CHaii, It, pp, 3M-49S. 
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AH these are village servants, and are entifled to certain village dues in conse- 
quence. Of the two first divisions, some arc watchmen, others are thieves. The 
two last are of lower rank than the rest. 

6. Nich-Mang. 

Professional exorcists. 

7. Garilri-Mang. 

Found in Potraj and Dankun, and also in Konkan and the Tailang country 
The women of the Dankun also sing and beg (a). 

and Bedai . 

Two tribes of village watchmen. They were formerly notorious thieves. See 
the chapter on Wandering and Predatory Tribes of the Bombay Presidency. 

Bumr, 01 Bvml 

Makers of cages, baskets, mats, and the like. 

Kaikiri. 

These also are basket-makers. They likewise make measures for holding 
grain. The KaMris have three branches, which do not intermaiTy. Of these the 
Gauranis are basket-makers, and the Kunchekaris manufacture brushes used by 
weavers. 

Gond, Bhoel. 

Aboriginal races. See the Chapters on the Gonds and Bheeis. 

Chor-Rakhshak. 

Thief-catchers. 

KoMnti. 

A people of repulsive habits, who by profession are basket-makers. The 
men are thieves and kidnappers of girls, while the women are prostitutes. 

BImtya and TJehaki. 

Manufacturers of millstones, but in reality thieves. They wander about 
singly or in small parties. Persons of this caste exercise their profession at places 
of pilgrimage, on the banks of rivers, in bazars, and so forth. These designations 
are applied to thieves in general. The caste has two divisions. The Bamtyas 

(a) Summary of tie Sawaiid Custom of Hmdtt Castes witEia the Defehftu Provinoss, subject to tho Presi- 
dency of Bombay Ordered by tbe Governor in Council, 29tb July, 1826 
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and most other predatory tribes are found chiefly about (janebh Khind, Bham- 
burda, and Dapuli, west of Poona (a). “ This bit of country, indeed, ib the very 
head-quarterb of the rascality of Western India.” 

SCAYENGERS, BXJTCBERS, BURNERS OF THE DEAD, EXECUTIONERS, iic 

Ealdllhor, Bhangi, Mektar. 

Scavengers and nightmen. Eaters of carrion. They also receive the clothe s 
of dead persons. A very low caste. There are two divisions of these &ca\cn- 
gers: the HalMkhors, who are Mahomedans; and the Bhangis, who are Plindiis. 
But these terms, as well as that of Mehtar, are often applied to them indibcrimi- 
nately. 

Mhdr. 

A numerous low caste people of coarse manners and coarser habits, who 
are hdd in abhorraace by the Hindus. They are a very useful class, however, o1 
woodcutters and grasscutters, and removers of garbage and cairion from \illag(s, 
in the outskirts of which they reside. Like the Kolis, the MhArs are very haul 
of spirits, and drink it to great excess. Formerly, they were addicted to hiahwa} 
robbery, and to plundering in gangs, and were held in great tenw })y the go\eni- 
m^it under native rule. But a strong check has been given to tins and othei 
predatoiy tribes, through the stringent regulations of the British autlioriticb, so 
that life and property are incomparably more secure throughout Iho'-e (rhlrittb 
which were at one time infested by them. 

Some of its sub-divisions are as follows: — 


1. Swapak. 

Remove dead animals from villages, and then eat them, 

2. Antya-w'asidong. 

Perform services for the dead. They also sell the wood used for the funeral 
pyre. 

3. Piabawastir-sdni. 

Remove from villages dead horses and asses, and eat their flesh. 

4. Rauwiadi, 

Watch the ashes of funeral piles. They are also village watchmen, and 
keepers of village boundaries. 


(«)^ijai»aA»«4t»ser,JoJy,m lir. Slwilait’B Notes. 
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Bird-catchers. 


5. Hastak. 


6. Kayak. 

Clean the sewers of villages. 


7. Hashak. 

Eenaove the clothes and wood from fimeral piles, 

8. NichMh^r. 

Executioners. 

In the smaller villages one caste of Mh4rs is generally found. In addition 
to occupations already referred to, they bury the dead bodies of low caste persons 
who have no friends to perform the office, receive dues at mamages, discharge 
duties under the orders of village head-men, such as assemblmg of the lyots, 
carrying letters, collecting rents, and the hke. 

In the Dekhan, the Mhlfr is a personage of considerable importance, arising 
not from his caste, which is very low, but from the official position ho occupies. 
“ He is the watchman and guardian of the village, and the lining chronicle of its 
concerns. His situation or his curiosity makes him acquainted with everybody’s 
aifairs, and his evidence is requfred in every dispute. Should two cultivators 
quarrel respecting the boundaries of their fields, the Mhk’s evidence ought to 
decide it ; and should a similar quarrel happen between two villages, the Mhlirs 
axe always the chief actors in it, and to their decision alone it is sometimes refer- 
red. The Mhk is emphatically called the village eye” (a). In large villages 
his labours are three-fold. He is first, the Weskur, or guardian of the \illage 
gates, who keeps an account of all persons entering or departing therefrom, and 
having locked the gates at night, takes the keys to the head-man. Secondly, the 
Mh^r is the Khule-weskur, or guardian of the stackyard in time of harvest. 
In addition, he performs many duties for the welfare and convenience of the 
labourers. Thirdly, the Wik is the 6raow-weskur, looking after the comforts of 
travellers in the name of the village, giving them information respecting the 
places at which they may purchase food, supplying them with grass and wood, 
and so forth. He attends on Government officials coming to the village, conveys 
messages to tenant-farmers, takes letters to their destination, and performs other 
kindred services. Briefly, the Gaow-weskur has control over the other Mhfirs 

(a) Eeporii oa the Village Commamtm of the Dehhon, by Mr E N. Goodame, A®stant Snpeiinteadeat 
of the Ahmeaauggnr Survey Bombaj Ooverameut Selections, Vol I, No 17, p. 19, 
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of a village, who should be ready to obey him in all matters in which the neces- 
sities of Government officials, of travellers, and of the village generally, require 
their assistance. The remuneration which the Mh^s receive is liberal. Besides 
a present from the Government, and a tithe of everything grown, they levy small 
imposts, or beg small contributions (which practically amounts to the same thiujjj^ 
of oU, sugar, spices, bread, and other things, from shopkeepers; so that the 
Mhirs are generally well provided for. 

The Mh^rs eat the flesh of diseased cattle and horses. Few of them cai 
read or write, one reason being that the children of good castes will not associate 
with them, or sit by their side, in the same school. 

KdrtiL 

Butchers. This is one of the lowest castes, on a par with the Mlulis me. 
other very low tribes. They are not permitted to live in villages bhuhited ))y 
Hmdus, but have their huts outside. Their touch is containmatiiig. 



CHAPTER Y. 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF KATTYWAE. 

Section I. — The Ancient Races. 

l.-THB JETWA TRIBE 2.-THE CHURASAMA TRIBE 3 -THE SOLANKHI TRIBE 4 -THE 

YYALA TRIBE 

Section II. — Tribes of Later Date. 

l-THB JHALA TRIBE, 2 -THE GOHEL TRIBE 3.-THB JHAREJA TRIBE 4-THB MAHO- 
MEDAN governing tribes, 6 -the brahman castes. e.-THE BANNA, OR BANIAN 
CASTES. 7-THBBABRIA TRIBES 8 -THE AHIR TRIBE 


Section I.~THE ANCIENT RACES 
1. The Jetwa Ttibe. 

This tribe, together with the Chtesama, the Solankhi, and the Wala tribes, 
ruled over Kattjfwar prior to the inroad of the Jhalas, Parmars, K^thees, and 
other tribes, by which it is now chiefly held. The Jetwas had po.sbession of the 
north of the province, — that is, Barda, Hakar, and Machoo Kanta. The Jharejas 
have dispossessed them of Hakar and Machoo Kanta. In their own belief, they 
are the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. According to their traditions, their 
ancestor built Sri Nuggur, ruius of which are stiH to be seen near Poorbunder. 
They also erected Moorvee. After a time, the name of the tribe was changed to 
Kflm^r, and their capital city was Goomtee. The Jetwa chiefs occupied succes- 
sively Rampoor, Chaya, and Poorbunder, which is at present the capital city of 
the tribe. The tribe boasts to have been established in the country longer than 
the Chflrasama. 

2. Th£ Chirasama Tribe. 

There are three primitive divisions of the tribe, which stall hold possession of 
that portion of Kattywar which the tribe originally subdued. These are : — 

1. Sarweya. 2. Raijadas. 3. Waja. 

c2 
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The Sarweyas are fonnd in Oond Sai-weya, on the hanks of the Sbelr(»oiij(.C‘ 
nid albo in Wallak. 

The Raijadas clan are the descendants of Eao Mandalik, “tiielast hajpfyoi 
ho> ereign of Joonaghar, whose throne and religion were both forcetl from Llin h\ 
ilalimud Shah Begra, about A. D. 1472.” Only a small number of die (Lp 
remam, whose principal settlements are at Chnrwar, on the coast. 

Tlie IVaja clan inhabit the tract on the coast between the Occr Hills and t u 
■,ca, where they find pasturage foi tbeh cattle. 

There is another division of the tribe culled Orassia, in Dholera, in t'le (.nil 
if Cambay, and other villages in the neighbourhood. 

The origin of the Chhrasamas is unknown. The Mirati Sikanduri siutt', 
that the tribe ruled over Soratli for the long period of nineteen hundnd m ns 
Captain LeG. Jacob considers it probable that it is identical nitli the ('h.tura tnbi . 
which exercised sovereignty over Anhalwara for many years, and })rol)<iId i Ik hi 
their possessions in the peninsula in fief” fi.’oia it. In proof of this conjfcnin 
he refers to an inscription in a temple of Bilamil, dated A. 1). loSo, n Iiicli (‘on- 
tains an allusion to an assembly of Chaura cliicfs in that luighboiirhnnd. lit 
indulges the ingenious supposition, that as there are two Rajjioot tribes di sjiji.iit d 
Chaura and Sama, or Soma, and as these words togetlur make up llu \i}i(il( uor 1 
Chiirasama, the tribe may have become blended m one. Lieitt.-ColoiHl Walktr. 
formerly Resident at Baroda, states that the Churasaina dynasty of n.i'- 

overturned by Sultan Mahomed Begra of Gujerat in 1470-1177. Amoii'i iIh 
Chteisamas the eldest son, in the division of a patrimony, ro<‘ei\(‘s a jiorliou om 
and a half time the value of the shares of the younger bwdlireit. 

3. The Soknkhi Tribes 

Gujerat is one of the original seats of the Solanklu tribe, which coihtitiin^i 
the third division of the Agnikulas, or Fire Races, and is divulcd intohisleui 
branches, the last, or Kalamor, being assigned to that exteiiHivc territor) . Tlu‘\ 
are believed to have succ^ded the Chauras in Anhalwara in A. D. 031, iiccftrding 
to Colonel Tod, and in 912, according to Captain Jacob; the ChaiimH lunhig 
to rule over Anhalwara A. D. 74G. There are twenty families of .Solankhin 
still found in the Joonaghar districts in possession of tracts of pasture lajul. 

, 4 . m wm me. 

This rao^ althdugh emoe nuinerQus, is now nearly extinct. One fwouTy sur- 
vives at Dhank, wh«« the amaeat capital of country was formerly situated. 
Some persoQi Iwglue that the Bakhhi dynasty sprang from this tribe ; and it b 
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mi improbable that it did so. There i& ground for supposing that the Cnaara 
tribe, on taking possession of .Ajihalwara in 746, as stated in the prei^ious 
paragraph, wrested the country from the hands of the Walas. Anhahvara is the 
modern Peeran Puttun, near Deesa. 

The classical name of Kattywar is Surashtra, by which it was kno\vn to tht. 
ancient Greeks, and which is its designation at the present day among the greater 
portion of its educated inhabitants. Tlie Ivathees, who have given it its modern 
appellation, are inferior in rank, wealth, and niunbers to the Rajpoot commimities 
oi the province. The ancient races by which Kattywar was once govemed have' 
yielded to other tribes. Some of the principal are as follows : — 

Section II— TRIBES OF LATER DATE. 

1. The Jhala Tribe. 

These occupy the tract of country known as JMlawar, to the south 
of Machoo Kanta, as far as the Eimn of Cutch. Tradition states thac 
the tribe entered the peninsula in the eighth century. Its original name, by 
which some of its clans are designated in Central India, was Hklakwahana. The 
principal Jhdla families in Jhalawar are Drangadra, Limri, Wadw'aii, Wankanir, 
Than, Seela, and Chhra, the Drangadra being the common progenitor of all the 
rest. Although they are now independent of one another, yet the most ancient 
family is the acknowledged head of the tribe ; and the chief of each clan, on his 
investiture, receives a dress from the chief of the Drangadras. The eldc'-t son in 
the families of this tribe receives as his portion of the inheritance double that 
which falls to the share of the younger brothers. 

.1 The Gohel Trih . 

This tribe inhabits a portion of the eastern frontier of Kattywar calletl Goh< 1- 
war. Respecting them Captain Jacob makes the following observations : — “The 
Gohel Rajpoots," he says, “ were driven out of 3Iarwar by the Rahtors in the end 
of the twelfth century, and acquired their footing in the peninsula by intermarriago 
with the Chftrasama family of Joonaghar. By the revolutions of fortune, their 
first town, built and named Sejukpore, after Sejuk, the chief who conducted hither 
the tribe, has fallen into the possession of a K^thee family ; whilst Gohelwar has 
nearly doubled its original size by acquisitions from the Mthee and other tribes. 
The western division of Gohelwar, between the Shetroonjee and Jholapooree 
rivers, the hills and the sea, and this strip of land, still retains some of its former 
Sarweya and Koli proprietors. The Rajah of Bhaoniiggur, who has dropped the 
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title of Gohel for that of Rawul, is descended from the eldest son of Sejnk, and is 
the principal chief in Gohelwar (a). The Rajahship of Bhaonuggur was consti- 
tuted in 1743 by Bhao Singhjee. The two states next to it in rank, though far 
inferior in extent and resources, are Lathee and Walla, of Palitana. 

3. The Jharqa Tribe. 

These Rajpoots are in the possession of Machoo Kanta, the two chief &tate^ 
of which are Morvee and MaUia, and also of Hallar. The latter is said to tak(’ 
its name from a chief named Hala, who first conquered it. The principal Jhareja 
chiefs are those of Nowanuggur, Rajkot, Goondul, Dhurol, Drapha, and Kotra 
Sanganee. 

See the account of the Jharejas of Gujerat and Cutch, 

4. The Mahomdan Governing Tribes. 

Mahomedan chiefs have possession of the principalities of Dussara and 
Wunod, in Jhalawar ; and also of nearly the entire province of Soruth, which is 
in the hands of the Nawab of Joonaghar, the Babee of Bantwa, and the Shaitn of 
Umrapoor (6). 

5. Brahmans Casters. 

These are mostly of the Mgar tribe, belonging to the Gurjar, or fifth great 
division of South Indian Brahmans. Of twelve hundred and sixty-three families 
of indigenous Brahmans existing m the Kattjrwar Peninsula in 1 842, exclusive of 
temporary residents, there were, according to Captain Jacob’s computation, nine 
hundred and twenty Mgars ; the rest, namely, three hundred and forty-three 
families, being connected with other tribes. Many of these latter Brahmans are 
in the service of the Government in various capacities. They have talent and 
shrewdness ; are superior in ability to most other castes ; and exercise great 
influence in the peninsula. 

6. Banya, or Banian^ Castes. 

These castes are numerous, and represent here, as elsewhere, the chief iwition 
of native traders, bankers, and merchants. In religion they are mostly rfains, 
though a few are worshippers of Vishnu. They are spread all over the province, 
and one or two families at least are found in eveiy village. As Jains, they 

(«) R^rt Ott tie General Oonditooa of the Proraee of Kattywar, by Captain 6 EeO Jacob. Tiaagac. 
tiona of the Bombay Geographioal Sooieiy, Vol VII, p 14 

(J) BrxefNamtiTe of Bntoh Relations with the Native Statffi of Katty war, Soleotioaa horn Bombay 
Government Reoords, Vol XII, pp. 106, 107 
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exhibit great reverence for animal life. Some fine temples, especially on the 
PaHtana and Gimar mountains, frequented by thousands of pilgrims, belong to 
this community. 

7. The B^ria Tribes. 

These people occupy the tract, called after them B^briawar, to the south of 
the peninsular as far as the sea, having the rivers Jholapooree and Malun to 
the east and west, and the Goer hills to the north. The land is in the hands of 
the B&brias, styled fi-equently B&bria K^thees, and a community of Ahirs. It is 
probable that these tribes were once in possession of a more northerly portion of 
Kattywar, and that they were compelled to take up this southern position by 
the KS,thec tribes four or five hundred years ago. The B^brias, on native 
authority, are said to have been the fruit of various castes mingled together. 
Hence their name of hahar, or mixed, in the local dialect. They have three prin- 
cipal divisions, namely : — 


Oeiginal Babeia TeIBBvS. 

1. Kntila. [ 2. Warii. | 3, Dh^nkra. 

The Kotilas are, according to one account, sprung from intermarriages between 
the B^brias and Seehor Brahmans ; and, according to another, from the union of 
an Ahir woman with a Brahman. The Kotilas occupy the highest rank among 
the caste distinctions of the Bdbria tribes. 

The Warfis arc the offspring of alliances of B^bria Dhankhras with the Jetwas 
of Foorbundur, next to the Dhtokhras. These are the most numerous of the 
BIbria tribes. By themselves they are stiU called Jetwas. 

The Dh&nkhras are descended, it is said, from the Panduas, and came first 
from Anhalwara ; thence proceeded to Jh&n Kandoola, in the Panchal district ; 
on quitting which they advanced to (Jmeeroo. They are the most numerous of 
the BIbria tribes, and next m rank to the Kotilas. 

The Babria tribes, however, although in reality derived from these three 
sources, are nevertheless now very numerous, being not less, according to their 
own statement, than seventy-two. These, as drawn up by Captain Jacob, are 
as follows : — 


L Kotlla. 

2. BMnkhra. 
8. Warhi, 

4, 


Existing Babeia Teibes. 

5, Gthsamba. 

6, Chanya, 

7, Borfoha. 

8, Ohhabhar. 


8, Ohatroja, 

10. Kareta. 

11. Mannal. 

12. Wara. 
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Existing Babeta Tribes. — ( Cavtiiiuod .) 


13. 

Wasra. 

33. 

Rathor. 

Bholavla, 

14. 

Laya. 

34. 

Ndisa. 

j 54. Weda Biiiiptjl. 

15. 

Lobad. 

35. 

Shimag. 

55. Sbanya. 

IG. 

Karena. 

36. 

D^bhia. 

.■)6. Jsirala. 

17. 

KhandmaL 

i 37. 

Dagrb. 

■')7. Lujoia. 

18. 

Slia.ikMia. 

1 38. 

Lobhia. 

.58. Slioba. 

10. 

Sachla. 

30. 

Khata. 

.i Kasra 

20. 

Bliuwa. 

1 40. 

Khdsiir. 

()<). ilalyra. 

21. 

Bharmal. 

41 . 

Khodiala 

'll. MiiaLi 

22. 

Blialera. 

42. 

Kandhal. 

02. KKiir. 

28. 

Dharmaeta. 

13, 

Nipai 

0.) Didauia 

24. 

Mawara. 

44. 

Killcaii. 

01. Miabai. 

26. 

Bapdria. 

4.5. 

Katial. 

(!.■), Arliar. 

26. 

Kheradot. 

46. 

wagia. 

00. Via. 

27. 

Barela. 

47. 

Wurma. 

07. Kia. 

28 

Padiara. 

48. 

Dan gar. 

0''. Kliajiliarda 

29. 

Fasbatia. 

49. 

Cliondiu. 

<9. Nai!).!, 

30. 

Cbangai. 

50. 

Kh^'a, 

> 70 Lullia. 

31. 

Ohilr. 

51. 

Khalala. 

7i. !>]i;iiidlia. 

32. 

Eakiar. 

52. 

Khdda. 

72. I'litga (((). 


The Nawah of Joonaghar claims jiiristlictitm over Babrlawtir “in 
the exactions which his occupation of the neigh! )om*mg district of ( >niid has ciiiil Jc > 
him to make for a long series of years, and of his having W'taiwed iniliiury 
in the country.” On the sea-coast to the south is tlic excelhail port of didiVidtad. 
which, together with eleven contiguous villages, hulongs to the Zinijcfni Soedei-, 

The B&brias, the K&thees, and the Ahirs iiiterinariy, yet maintuin tlioir d' - 
tinctiveness as separate tribes. Moreover, in social rank and risjieclitiiilitv. .! 
difference subsists between them. This is stvii in the <‘UHtoin (ilisi‘r\'e(l in tin 
selection of wives. The Ahir gives his daughter to a Dahlia in muiTiati’e. and tlt< 
Babria gives his daughter to a Mthee ; but it does not up}H'ur that the Dahlia gi\(K 
his daughter to the Ahir, or the Khthee his to the Buiaia, in return, e.wepi mid •• 
certain peculiar circumstances, as, for instance, poverty. A poor Ivatlue « ill iiiariA 
a rich B^bria girl; or a poor B^hria will many an tlliir in iM'thT eireitm- 
stances. 

The B&brias were originally dependant on the Whlas, but after a time the) ■ 
rose upon their landlords, expelled them ftom the country, and sewed their viilages. 

It is said they were aided in this enterprise by a Eajpoot of Jetpore. 


(») Beport 01 ) i^Tinw of K»%Tm, by Oapirfa JiMob. 1!i!Aa«MUo»o of the Bai&bur (3«wmi*k»t 
SoBiely,tolva,p.76, 
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8. The AUrs. 

riic'^e Aliirs, whicli occupy B^Mawar conjointly with the Bahrias, are, it 
seems, totally different from the Shudra Ahirs, or cowherds, of Northern India, 
•ildiouo-h bearing the same name. They profess to be connected with the Somrahs 
Scindc, the bolankhi Bajpoots of the island of Diu, and even with those of 
f jaiu, and, tnerefore, 1o be of royal Rajpoot blood. They affirm that the lands 

held by the Walu Rajpoots fell to them on their extinction. They also 
tX'eame connected with these Rajpoots by marriage. The Ahirs probably entered 
the ])roA’iiice several centuries before the Babrias ; and on the arrival of the latter; 
i he two 1 ribes made mutual alliances. Branches of this tribe are still in Cutch. 

Ice Aim’s area quiet, agricultural people, and differ considerably from the 
ilabvias. who are somewhat proud and stately in appearance, and of unsettled 
iiabit.s. Both these tribes, as well as the K^thees, divide their property’ equally 
among their families. 

The chief object of worship of the Ahirs and Babrias is Sh^mji Maharaj, 
a four-armed stone idol at Toolsee Sh4m, noted for its hot springs, beyond the 
north-western boundary of their territory. They also worship other deities. 
They are much simpler in their religious customs than Hindus generally ; and 
will eat animal food except beef (a). 

^n) Report on the Distiiot of Babriawar, TiansactiouH of the Bombay Geoyraphical Society^ 

YIL 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF KATTYWAR.— 

Section IL— Teibes of La'Cer DA.iK—(Cwtinm(l.) 

THE KATHEB ist-THE SEAKHAIET, OR NOBLE TRIBES i, THE W\LS. Iil.AN< it 

11. THE KBAOHAR BRANCH, lii, THE KHTJMAN BRANCH S.nd-TIIE EHWAUAITA uU 

IGNOBLE TRIBES. 

THE KATHEE TRIBES. 

These tribes have given their name to tbc pouinsulii Ibnnhig tIk' westtru 
division of Grujerat, wMch they now inhabit; but the country in Mliicii thnr 
ancestors are said to have first settled, was that of Fawar«des, or tlie laud of tiu* 
Pawars, situated between Cuteb. and Scinde. There is also a tract hcarhm' iJu 
same name in Cutch, which probably has some connexion witliit. The Kuthw'. 
themselves state, however, that they originally came from the bunkh (ji'thc duniua. 
that they thence proceeded to Cutch, and finally, in the fourteenth eeiitur} , arpi\ed 
mKatt 5 rwar. The tribe formerly was divided into five brunches, the nanu" ul 
which were the Mowing : — 

1. Patgar. 3. Pimclua. 

2. Manjaria. 4. lltldOr, 

6. Babarya. 

Not much is known respecting these early divisions. Th(‘, Kathees retuiered 
assistance to the Rajpoots of the neighbourhood, under their Iredcr Wiiia, in their 
military enterprises. The Jam of Bhooj was united in mamage to a KSriiee 
woman. AJter the marriage, the Jam and all his followers, with the exa'ption of 
one man, were put to death by a conspiracy formed between the KUthees and Hiy. 
poots. The Rajpoots of the distrieb, according to local tradirions, intennamed 
with the Ilthees. “ The E^’poot Wala, or Wala Vfich, who was commonly called 
Patgurfi,’' says Kr. ErskJne, “married Rfipdah, the daughter of a Klithee. By 
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lier he had three sons, namely, Wala, Khacher, and Kh^iman, who, with their 
father, are the progenitors of seventy-two tribes of the K§thee race. The 
descendants of Patgarii are distinguished by the appellation of Awratiya ; and 
those of his three sons by Ehpdah are called Shakhaeet,” There are, says the 
same authority, forty-seven Awratiya tribes, and twenty-five Shikli^et ; but 
Captain Jacob, who evidently paid closer attention to the subject, affirm'^, 
that there are three chief tribes, the Wdla, KhMar, and TCImman which are 
again separated into two great classes, the noble and the ignoble, the former beino: 
divided into thirty-seven sub-tribes, and the latter into ninety-three. These are 
s[)rcad over the five districts of Kattywar, namely, Panchal in the north-east, 
Khliman in the south, and Wassawar, Kharapat, and Alug Dhananee lying 
between. The KMchars are found in considerable numbers m Panchal, which is 
famous for its excellent breed of horses. To the west are the Kh^chars. Khfiman 
is mhabited by the tribe of the same name. The most powerful family of the 
K&thees is that of the Valas of Jetpore. Next to it is the family of 

Jusdhun. These are the two principal Mttee families in the country. AU the 
rest are much lower in rank, owing to the singular custom of the equal division 
of property subsisting among them. 

The K^lthees were probably, at one time, that is, when they quitted the 
north-eastern part of Cutch, a nomade pastoral tribe addicted to plunder. They 
only began in comparatively modem times to settle down in villages ; and even 
in the beguming of the present century they are spoken of as prone to indulge 
in tlieir old wandering predatory habits. The Jetpore and Jusdhun families were 
the earliest to adopt the rules of civilized races, and to establish themselves in 
permanent habitations. Those who did so were originally termed ‘reformed 
iviltliees,’ a term, remarks Captain Jacob, writing in 1842, “ already becoming 
obsolete ; but the establishment of the British supremacy has alone put a stop to 
their predatory excursions, and many Mthees are yet living who have stuck 
their spears into the gates of .Ahmedabad during such excursions. The light- 
ness of the tribute paid by these tribes,” he adds, “ in proportion to their 
revenues, as compared with other communities, is owing to the greater dovdop- 
raent of their resources, which habits of order have created since these propor- 
tions were fixed by the Mahratta Moolukgeree commanders, and confirmed 
by Colonel Walker in >808. The Bfhees owe their possessions,” he con- 
tinues, “chiefly to the general anarchy produced by the decline of the 
Mahomedan power ; iho Jhala, Jareja, and other tribes purchasing immunity from 
their plunder by the cession of villages. Jetpore, Beelka, Mendurra, &c., were 
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tliuh given up by the Nawab of Jnonaghar less thrn a centmy auo. TV'ii-h i\‘cnci 
lights therein” (a). 

A question has arisen respecting the origin of this race, uhicii it h by i. 
means easy to decide. Their nomade habits, the blae and grey eyes vrhieh seim < . 
them possess, the fact that they came from a nortlmi’n cniinlry, their da. lire aii.i 
features, and the singular circumstance of the sim being tlu* ciiic f object of iheir uov- 
ship, seem to present a cumulative argument in favour of their descent from tiu' 
ancient Scythians. Perhaps the strongest evidimce on the sulyt ct is that <1erhv d 
from the point last mentioned, for it is well known that one of the iiiosl prominoiu 
peculiarities of the Scythians was their worshi[» of (ire in all its inanih'datioiis 
and symbols. It is, moreover, natural that their (kscom hints, nheintr tlnv 
Tnig bt, be, should cling to a custom which formed a distinguidiiiig rh.iraeiirisiic 
of their ancestors, even though they might neglect and (iwgef many otiuis ol 
inferior importance. “Without presuming to aiiirm that tlie Khthie- mv (>f ; 
Scythian stock, I nevertheless would suggest that tlic ledimony for iiicir U hiu 
is strong. Not only is the sun their prmcipal deity, hnf its figiirt' is "druui 
on every deed at the head of the list of living wiliiesse^, with the word' '^>-i 
binai Ni Sh&kh.” An old temple to the sun, beiitved to have b'ln enci<d 
by the Mthees on their first arrival in the country, stands on Mimdn., jili! n •• 

Than. 

The Brahmans officiating for the Klthecs, are IbijgorN who e.vnvl'c gri.t 
infinence over them to their own advantage. They diri'if tlie eermiinjiv ol i!e 
brMjlh, or the worship of ancestors, and tliat of mumages ; and iii-uiv got.d' 
from the attacks of enemies. The K^thees have little simse of religion ; and tla it 
religious rites seem to consist mainly in folding their hands, paring at th<‘ sim. 
and imploring Ms favour. Thei other tribes, on tlu* SrUddh days, llirow litod to 
the crows ; but the K4thees throw it to lapwings, under the idea llial the art is 
pleasing to the spirits of the deceased, and will secure their own Imppim "s in u 
future state. The lapwing is, therefore, a favourite bird with tlitw^e trilM-s ( // ). 

The Kl.thees are in general an athletio race. Their women are provc-Hmilly 
beautiful and graceful. The dross of the men is very similar to that worn by tin' 
Bajpoots or Grrassias ; but their turban has a peculiar peak. They consider it a 


(a) Beporli on to Chansral Oonditon of to rrovince of Kattywar, liy Caiitafa G. U Q. Jaoirf). 'toawK *l( h 
of to Homtsy QoograpJiioal ftwiety, ?oL TII, pp, 19 , 20 . Sso atao Tranniotoi of *a Aooon&i of to Katana , 
rteafecMatowilIttof tiJeli owa geaealogists, by James Itskitte, Esqi,, 0. S, 'fho Jounud, Vol, II, 
PP. 58—80. 

(ft) $01KWmil!atii!yv«*Proper,byEleftt..Ool.^ Winier,I{«!iato Batodn in 1808, Bombty Oovera. 

mm sawto, Tot Hit, pp. 
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disgrace to carry firearms; and formerly never used them. hpiritdotP Ikjiuu-'^ 
aiicl opium are taken, by tliem to great excess (a). 

Tiie lavr of equal male inberitance, togetlier -with equal rights, prevails among 
die minor Rajpoot and the KAthee States. “In most of the former, and in some 
of the latter,” says Captahi Jacob, “a share called mhotap, or eldership, is given 
ihe eldest son, generally one additional share to that possessed by the other 
sons. Tims, if there be five sons, six shares are made, and the eldest gets two. 
But the practice varies” (b). The custom is for the patrimony, on the death of 
■•he father, to he divided into portions, which are shared by the sfms ; some of it, 
However, being held in common. 

I shall here produce the two useful lists of tbe KSthce tribes drawn up by 
( rpt.dn .laenli(i‘). 


THE SHAKHAEET, OR NOBLE TRIBEd 
Divided into three Branches. 



1 . — The W(il(i Br<n di. 


1 Wala. 

B, Kagra. 

15. Wajmol 

Duua. 

y. Bhojak. 

1C. Fai. 

■» Waildia. 

10. Clitik. 

17. Jogiya (d). 

* . Lain. 

11. Wajsi. 

18 Bogliaia. 

7). Karjiara. 

12. Gowalia. 

19. Kastdna. 

1), Wardar. 

1,". Rajdaria. 

20. Kudai. 

7. Viknia. 

li. Giga. 

! 


11 . — The Khdcluo !>> <nn‘h. 


1 . ivlucliai , 
i. hand. 

j S. Jliobalia, 

4. Htpa. 

5. Loma&arja. 

6. Cliaoindia. 

7 Kliaiii 

III. — The Khilmaii Bmneli. 


i , Klitiinan, 
g. Cli&ndii. 

:i. Chuud£>&r. 

4. M^ngani. j 

5. Mail. 

(i. Motu. 

7. Jhammar. 

8. Jogiya. 

9 Lunsai. 

10, Waland. 


(«j) Bcport on Kftiitywar Proper, by Iiietit."Clol. A. Walker, Ee&idejit ab Baroda in ISOs Bombay Sov6rn« 

moiit Mootions, Vol XIII, pp. 2fi3— S63. 

(J) TransfWJtions of the Bombay G-eographioal Society, Vol. VII, p 22. 

(«) /ftwf.pp. 77,T8, 

(^1) These wear the yeUowi* drias. of Jogis, or devotees. 
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THE EHWAEATIA, OR IGNOBLE TRIBES 


1 

Bhadhal. 

32. 

Narer. 

GS. 

Wainia. 

± 

BasBia. 

83. 

Ndla. 

61. 

Ldlu. 

3. 

Binbliani. 

34. 

Gaitba. 

f)j. 

Cliaui.a. 

4. 

GanghSni. 

1 35. 

Bichana. 

CO. 

Bangar, 

5 

Jh^njaiia. 

36. 

Makwana, 

or. 

Xvalia 

0 

Stodliia 

37. 

Moia. 

66. 

felickhaii. 

7. 

Linkhu. 

38. 

Aiibliang, 

69. 


8. 

Loda. 

39. 

Kliada. 

70. 

Anchli 

9. 

Palan. 

40 

Maitia. 

71. 

Kotluflal 

10 

Kat!a. 

41. 

Jhallu. 

72. 


11 

Chom. 

42. 

Kasor. 

73. 

Jojaii. 1 . 

12. 

Koya. 

43. 

Sliekliwa. 

74. 

Bhal. 

13 

Natania. 

44. 

Pionwa. j 

75. 

Bawei i 

14 

Jliflna. 

4.1. 

Ilalika i 

76. 

Kaiwath 

1.1 

Midia. 

46. 

Lliodliia. j 

77. 

Be4i. 

Ifl. 

Tuiia. 

47. 

BLambhla. 

7\ 

.higki 

17 

Khfindhla. 

48. 

Khuiak. 1 

7‘J. 

Malaiii t 

18. 

Gogla. 

49. 

Mo7a. t 

.so. 

Mitklui 

19 

Rifand, 

50. 

Shekhar. , 

M. 

Ohia. 

20. 

Chaharia. 

51. 

Riling. j 

.‘'2. 

.I.itiij iL 

21. 

Boriclia. 

52. 

Kliawar. j 

s;). 

M 1111.1. 

22. 

Bataii. 

53. 

Wegar. 

SI. 

Tfi.j'm.u 1 u 

2,3. 

Manjhna. 

54. 

Patgar. , 

s'). 

M»t 

24. 

Toeharia. 

55> 

Kliem. 

S6, 

Man. 

25. 

Vliamka. 

66. 

Basotia. 

S7. 

Klnikliiu. 

26. 

wank. 

57. 

Bewalia. 

ss. 

r.uUiiI. 

27. 

Mala. 

58. 

TitOcha. 

so. 


28. 

Winchia. 

69. 

Viida. 

90. 

U,>li inn 

29. 

Jiblia. 

CO. 

Kh3kaiia. 

91. 

K.itiul 

30. 

Gira. 

61. 

BaO 

92. 

\\ .u'hlim. 

31. 

Padwa, 

C2. 

Saraala. 

93. 

Wudhtw. 
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TTTE TRIBES AND CASTES OF KATTYW AU.~(Contimed.) 


Slution II.— Teibes or Latee Date.— (C onlmued.) 

iD— THE MIAKA TEIBE 11— THE WADHBL TEIBE. 12— THE WASHBE TEIBE. 13— THE 
MAKEANI TRIBE, 11— THE BAWAE TRIBE, 15,— THE ARABS. 16 -THE KUNBI CASTES 
17— THE WANIA TRIBE. 1&.— THE KOLI TEIBES 19— THE MEHMEH TRIBE 20— THE 
SATli\ ARA TRIBE. 21,— THE EBBARI TRIBE. 22.— THE CHARON TRIBE, 23 —THE BANSAR 
TRIBE 21— THE JAT TRIBES. 25— THE PANCHOLI TRIBE. 26.— THE WACHANl TRIBE. 
27 —THE BORAH TRIBE. 28.-rHE NAKODA RAJPOOTS 29— THE MHAR TRIBE. 30— TEE 
DHER TRIBE 31 -THE WORA TRIBE 32 —THE SINDI TRIBES. 83.— THE KTJMHAR CASTE. 
, I -THE AKA TRIBE 15 -THE G ANOHI 86 -THE GIRASIA RAJPOOTS 87 -THE MALI 
TRIBE ‘)S— THE BHAT TRIBE. J9.-THB WAKJA TRIBE 40.-THE BHATIA TRIBE. 41 -THE 
ftCriLV RAJPOOTS. 


10. Miana. 

This Irihe comes from Cutch.. They are Mahomedans who abandoned their 
Hindoo creed for political reasons ; and in doing so were better able in former 
rmus to aecoiiijilish their own purposes. Not many years ago they were regarded 
M it li suspicion and anxiety by reason of their plundering propensities. They have 
now lands in ilullia, in the District of Machoo Kanta. In the year 1839 they 
called great disipiiet in the country, and some of their principal men were tried 
by the l*olitU’ul Agt'ut for the lawless excesses which they had committed {a), 
Tliey were formerly thieves, noted for their dexterity and bravery. 

11. Wadhel. 

Thuw* arc found in Okhamundel. They are Hindoo Rajpoots ; hut in spirit 
and charaiiter are similar to the Miana tribe. 

12. Wagher, 

This Rajpoot trilxj is also in Okhamundel They bear the same character as 
the two preceding tribes. Many fiiinihes are in the Jora Balumba lalu^a of 
llailar. 

‘ (fl) Oapiain Jacob’s Report, p* 29. 
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IJ. Mall ant. 

Professional soldiers, ready to commit any crime under (na^cn .oi ui-- i » 
who will pay them. 

14 BiU! ((! 

This trihe comes from Scinde Many are in t la' (i 

15 Tk Aiah TnU. 

Professional soldiers of fidelity and jrood repuratiun. 


l(i. Khll 

These are immerou'i in the dhalawiir ])ro\in(c. ni tla Ih^truid K h \ 

in that of Maehoo Kaiita, m Hallar, in the Jouunuliar iiud llaiitna 1 )■. 

Soruth, in the District of Gohelwar, and in som * oi the alwiniM m- i w u 
Surweya. 

17 Wnuia. 

Wanias arc found in the llalwad Draii«dra Tahwia, and m mai <>' j • . 
of Jhalawar, in the District of Kattyw'ar. Thr)' an* luiimToiis in M.a I <> > K ,i , 
They are also established in the doria Dahmiha Talinia, oi II dl ir an hit \f riti 
Drapha, Cihondul Dhorajee, and other siih-dhidoi is of tin* saiueo'hn’ai , m lu ih 
Joonaghar and Bantwa Taluqas of Soruth. TIk* triln* is inniii ruii'- in tlof h 
There are families in the Dhownujtgur, 'Wiilah, \Va<!rM Waiiianu a' iMlm 
Taluqas of G-ohelwar. A few families reside in I lie \i!lat!e oi ihpla n (»/ti 
Surweya, and in the Dedaun, Teemba Munsu, and fhinla Talmjji'. and ii m » 
other parts of Babriawar. 


IH. Koll 

The Kolis are in llalwad Draiigdra, Umree, and in most partn i ( .11 auUai . 
in the JaitpoorCheetul, Bhulka, and Bugusm Tuliujah of tlie District ol K.iiti 
in Machoo Kanta; in Sumila, Shcroroo, Kajpum, Pad, and ’wmie otiar sdinyt . 
of Oond Surwep, and in many parts of Babriawar. 

See the Chapter on the KoB Tribes. 

19. Uehnm. 

Cloth manufacturers and petty traders. They m mmmm in the Tun- 
karaTaluqjaof JWawar, in tb Veesawur Tiduqa of the District of Kattywiir, 

in the iBsntwa TfllttOa of ftomtlt. and iw tlta Tll^ ..riLlk ...t abaMiid. .L... 
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20. SaliKua. 

This tribe its scattered about the Ilalwad Dran^dra Taluqa and in other 
parts of JhalaYur. They tU'e vegetable growers, and are numerous in Ilur- 
Teerna. of the IlaUar District. 


21. liehdti. 

Inha1)it the Linircc Taluqa, the Laktar Taluqa, and other sub-divisions of 
Jhalanaj*; the Jaitpoor Cheetul Tuluqa of the District of Ivattywar, and also 
the IChunibala Taluqa, and other sub-divisions. They are cowherds, shepherds, 
rearers of camels, and the like. In former times the RebMs, together with the 
Mhars, constituted in Poorbunder the original and singular institution of a stand- 
ing and national militia, and were a body of soldiers, called the Sword of the 
State, through whom, on all occasions of importance, public opinion was con- 
\eved (^<)- 

22. Climmi. 

A f(,w members of this tribe are in the Jhinjoowara Taluqa of Jhalawar. 
There are many families in the Choteela Taluqa of the District of Kattywar; 
11 id others are scattered over the province in various directions. 

The Charon holds a social position in Katt 3 rwar akin to that of the Bhat. 
Like him, liis profession is that of a bard. His person is equally sacred ; but 
In* sometimes, unlike the Bhat Proper, engages in trade, and even becomes a 
soldier. Formerly, there were many villages in the province inhabited by Cbarons 
exclusively, who li\ed on the contributions of men of rank. The word of the 
< 'huron was taken as security for all classes as well as that of the Bhat ; and 
be emnmittcd suicide, or was killed, when the person for whom he had given his 
word failwl in the performance of his promise, contract, or vow (5). 

23. Bmisar. 

Home families of tliis tribe belong to the village of Kunesara, in the District 
of Kattpvar. 

24. The Jat Tnhes. 

Nmneroub in the Bajana Taluqa of Jhalawar. See the Chapter on the Jats 
of Semde ; and also the Section on the Jats of <jujerat. 

(a) Report on Poorlwincler, by Eiont -Colonel Walker, Resident at Baroda inlSOT. Bombay Ooremmwt 
Soleotions, lol TO, Part I, p. 1(.8 

0) Report on the Weatore Peninsula ol Gnjtrat, by Lient -Colonel Walker. IM, pp 278, 279. 
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25 . Panchoh. 

n .!• e ±1 ;n tlie ^nllaaes of IXitla and (tf 

There are many families of tbs tribe iiitiie^i „ 1 

()ond bimveya. 

26 . Waduhil. 

The ¥achtai tril,e i, fomad m the Chn^rdee .,i (iokd.ar, in .|,c 

village of Ifatorccoo, the Mm|a of Wate Wachmee, aud other [.am o( th, 

&ame district, 

27 . Bomfi. 

The Borahs reside in the Linmo Tah«ia of .Ihalanai-. and in rh,. I-atn, 
Taluqa of the same provmce. 

28 . The Ndoda IhipooK 

Inhabit the ¥admn Taluqa of Jhalwar, at.d aho laktar. .11, in, , 
and Wunode, in the same prumce. 

2i). TheMhm^- 

The Mhaxs are numerous in the Dittriel of Btmhu and in otii, .■ par,., 'I t 
were once a very important people, .audit, some place-, a- I’oorlan.d. la lo,a.„., 
wift the Eebbls. a kind of national .nilitia. M,„rs ten' clumu.d «,tl. ll. 
defence of every village, and wore supporhsl chiefly by irt-mts ot land- p,s.,. r 
tinned to the ability of each village. They w™ cx.n.ptcd Irou, all ,.,vs 

public oontributions ; and were obliged only to pcrtiinn niil.tarj s, 

never be so reduced as to maintahi tk>mwlv(N by pciMnal lakiiir (o 1. 

30, The Dhd's. 

Theseareinthevilbgeof Km«bara,mtlic of Kutiyuur; mb .m 

found m Yarious parts of the province. 

See the account of the Bhers m the Chapler on the Trib's ol (luji-ral. 

31. The Hows*. 

The Woras axe numerous in the Khesum Talwia of tlie District of lialiur. 

32. The SMl Tnbett. 

Some ofthese axe located m the Tunkara Taluqa «f Jhalawar, wliwtlwy 
cultivab the soil and perform other labours. They are numerous hi the Hadwa 

<«) W«ai-Col<»4 Wtoi BMofiala 180?. tolMx 
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Taluqa of Ilallar, and in tlie Gutka, Pal, and Ma^sa sub-divisions of tbe same 
district. 


33. KamMr. 

This tribe is established in the village of Wudalee, and in the Shapoor TaJiiqa 
of the Hallar district. 


34. Lowam. 

The Lowanas are numerous in the District of Kattywar, in the Joria 
Baluraba Taluqa of Hallar, and in Amrun, of the same district. They are also 
found in the Burda district. 


35. GcLticlu. 

Many GancM families are in the village of Alkot, of the District of Kattywar. 

36. The Gira<Ha Rajpoots. 

These llajpoots are numerous in the Jhalawar province. They are of the 
Wadwan family. They are also found in Mooleevaderee, Drapha, Satodur 
"VVaoree, and other sub-divisions of Hallar. 

37. Mali 

A lew MMls are in the village of Kesrea, in Jhalawar. 

38. Bhai. 

A small number of Bhats have established themselves in the Jhinjoowara 
Taluqa of Jhalawar. They are found also in other parts of the province. The 
Bhats arc regarded with great veneration, and their persons are inviolable. 

39. Wanja. 

A numerous tribe in the District of Kattywar. 

40. Bhafia. 

Tlu'se are numerous in the Jora Balumba Taluqa of the District of Hallar. 

41. The Setha Rajpoots. 

This tribe of Eajpoots is numerous in the villages of Chumardee and Gudoola, 
of Gohelwar {a). 

{«) Mifwellaoeoiw infoaiaation ooaiieotiecl with iilie Disbricte of Kattywar, by Mr D. A.Blaae, Politioal 
Agont, Kattywar. SelooMoas from the Bombay Govenmieat Eecords, Vol XII, pp 142—279 
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CHAPTER Y[[I. 


THE TEIBES ASD CASTES OF KATTYfl" \I!,. 


■( f 'nUtllHI ll,/ 


S™» m.-Tro, fl'AjfDEiiur, Tuim.s K,vrinvu:. 

1-J06I 2-JOGII5AETHAEI 8-JOGI EA\?AL J~.rOGIP^ - v»t < -.t» . 

OFTHEDHEES. 7.-EAWAL. S.-WAGEI. O.-BAJAm irVu .r- n. . 

KANL 12.-SIPAHI. 13.-CEAEON. ll.-WADI. ]5^r!orn l> . < n 1 1 

18-MAIL 19~SARANIA. 20.-BHAT. 21 -MANY 2J_TIir SIMM TP its: 

2I-BHAED. 25-ATIT. 26.-MAEWAEL 27-BAIimniXYTE f ^ 

EAMANAEDI. SO.-THORI 81.-SAIAB. ^-’-GOUIA MAD 1 3 , ,avr n 

3.“),— BAEIA. 36.— THE SEBDBES. 37— KATE. 3>-lvAMvVI£ ,{—(!( /(mt i 

Some of th« tribes h.vo been eh«ly Tl,,,-,. .1 , 

a va^toahfe,enahavemo« or W J 'i 

wnich. they properly belong. 

1 . 

This tribe has several branchcN w)mi. of vvhic], sol.nm t > ,}. i ■ 

l.oad.aao, otedoeot. They are ,i™d olj , v '''' 

Holkr. my from ,I,„ „l«! tl , . 

Mawar, Jamboora, Khimr,ma. .™l t ' I , i"'"' 

Summnndiala, Thanadowlee, Janjunb., Smnoi' 

The JogU many mth the members of their o„.„ J ,'’ ''7 i' "l ' 

yomig when bride and bridegroom an, „t tl,e „„e „r ' 
the -mfe, or wives (for the Jogl, an, i»W,uL ' , "■',"'1"," 

fetoe father-in-law. The marriage tie is w^'l„v 1 , 

may leave her hmban.1 at herpleasnre- amfinoH ' " 

tationmnstbemadely the new lover (« h!r i„,Z,rT' '’'■7"'“'’' 
many again. Thedogle bmy thrir dead A .1 • ’ 

r‘ *“ “f rLTS’’"™"" 
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2. Jo<j\ Barthai i. 

The marriage relations of this tribe are similar to those of the Joglb. with 
tiie exception, that a domy of twenty-five rupees is given to the bride. They are 
Hindoos, and worship Goraknath. Their profe'?sioii is that of begging. The 
head-quarters of the Tribe ai'e at Dhurol. Other branches exist m CmjeraT. 

o. Joijl liaiL'iil. 

Exorcisers of malignant spirits. Their marriage relations are .similnr to 
dio^e of the preceding tribe, with the difference that thirty rupees are given 
to the bride’s parents. These people tvander over Kedhurpoor and Kattywar. 
They only intermarry with their own tribe. T’he chief deity of the tribe is 
.orJal. 

4. Joyii < 1 . 

\ 1)raiuii of the Jogis, but with somewhat different customs. Their 
(lead are burned, instead of buried. They are carpenters, and also beggars. Tlie 
ir'be traverses the country from Wagur, in Outch. to Kattywai’, its head-quarters 
being ar Parkin’, in the former province. They do not intermarry with other 
trilx 

5. Nat 

Itinerant rope-dancers, jugglers, actors, and the like, from Jodhpoor in Marwar. 
Tliev’’ pa''S through Padhunpoor to Hallar and Joouaghar, and other parts of 
ally war. Some braiiclies acknowledge a head; others do not. Some again 
allon early marriages; others, like the branch frequenting the Narra Taluqa, who 
uriifinally came from l^atun, and live in Bhimnath during the monsoon, do not 
pci’inii the marriage of a man and woman uutU they are both twenty-five years of 
aue, a present is made of two rupees to the bride’s parents. 

(). The Nat Tribe of the Dhm. 

llini'nmt play-actors, who wander over aU parts of the country. They are 
Hindoos, and worshij) Gonesh. Marriage is allowed when the parties are of age. 
Tiiey buiy iheir dead. 

7. Eawal. 

Rope mid tape-makers. Polygamy is not allowed among them ; and thdr 
widows may marry again. They buiy their dead. The tribe intermarries with 
(jther tribes. It traverses the district of Hallar, having its head-(iuarters at 
I’hotree. 
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8 . Uaf/rL 

Thehe are scattered about many districts of Kattywar, and are vendoiN dI 
vegctableSj toys, and waUnng-sticks, exorcist®!, ])c^<j^ais. dctilets in cattle, ^elkl'' ol 
tape, and so forth. Some branches burn, wliile otlicrs ])iny. tlieir dead. ( onnnon- 

ly, mamages ai-e performed when the parties are ynunii ; but in ‘■onie eas-. tin* 

ceremony does not take place until the bride and bridcurooiii lane uttaimMl to matii- 
rity, when it is celebrated “ in a sc(iiare formed by lour coluums (tf larthi n ihuH - 
of different sizes piled one above another. The bride and briik urooiii aiv tlun 
seated in the centre of these columns; after wliicii tli<\ t.iko tour turns round 
them, which ends the ceremony. A maniaoe gift of Tnciir\ -tu(t rn|)( { ^ i- pn Mind 
by the father of the bridegroom to tliat of the bride. Should tlio U(»u,,ri 
her husband, and live with another man, or do so afur his dtalh, a tim i- 1 \.i< it d. 
and paid either to her husband’s relatives, or to the caste ” { n ). The Inin is lo.unl 
at Ahmedahad and other parts of brujenit. There an* sjtccial Muh of liit* irbt 
such as Ohobaree, Mhowa, Beslipur, Gogabara, Kooihiana, Niutludpoor. U-alu' 
HaJliad, Eiingpoor, &c. 


9 , llajitiiin, 

Rope-dancers, jugglers, and actors, Tluy bury their di ad bm b* h s t'a u <i 
ment place a lighted bundle of hay ontlu' fare of the thud }M*’'-"n. ! (, - i 

seems a reminiscence of cremation, which probably wiMit oiu limi pretti-id le ihi 
tribe. The Bajanias do not hitcrmarr}'- willi utiur frilies, Hm \ '■ aboiu 

the country from Bhaonuggur through Jhaluwar to ifallar, and tin at i to b 
while others pursue a different route, tvune of their cliiif pj.uts of n -o.*? 
Choklee, BM, Ahmedabad, and Baroda ; but eommoidv ihi) hau no lasounn 
haunt. 


10 . TheFdkTnh,,. 

These are Mahomedan beggars, and roam ulamt from plju-e to plma afkmg 
alms from the people. As a rule they marry (uily into their own trila*. 

11 . Konkfud 

B^gars, from Satam, who have entered the provmee by tlm way of rateb. 
They do not intermiirry with other tribes. 


(«) lafomsta th* WwdBTtRffimtiBs of tv OietalB J. % Jtm, MIktt Aiml 
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12. The Sijiahi Tribe. 

Tliese have entered the province from Cutch. 

13. Charon. 

Ilu-rgais from Marwar. They practise polygamy; and bury their dead 
The tribe has a recognized head. 

14. IIM. 

'riu* Wadis wander about selling stone hand-mills, and begging. Some are 
•siiake-curelK'r-,. Among their chief places of resort, are Iia,jkot, (4ogo in Gujerat 
Than, <'liotee1u, and Drangdra. Most are Hindoos, but a few arc Mahome'danb' 
I )iM‘ branch of the tribe buries its dead in a standing posture. 

)ur of tli'‘ tribe. Their rules respecting marriage are very lax. 

15. Lohdr. 

Itinerant blacksmiths. Some go from Thadree to Wagurand Wudeear to 
]\‘it ty w ar, and rhcnec return to Thadree. Others apparently have no special place 
»f i*e->id ‘ne ‘. Th >y are prole^^edly Hindoos, yet some of them pay reverence to 
till' Milioinediui ''Hint, Rainda Pir. The caste is exclusive on the subject of 
nnrriagt*. .Muncy is paid for a bride by the bridegroom to his wife’s father. They 
burn ibcir di'tid. 

1 6. Chamta. 

I b»p(‘-diin<'cr'>, sellers of stone hand-mills and donkeys. Some are Hindoos* 
..thiP'. Mahoincilans. They wander about the Burda, Soruth, Jhalawar and 
Htitcr diM'lun^ of Ivittywar, having no fixed place of abode. They intermarry 
ttiih n » otiicr tribe. One branch of the Chamtas is under the control of three 
li.'idiiun, ivddiug severally in Koanuggur, Joonaghar, and in the Gondul Par- 
.iiitinah. Tin* marniigc ceremony of the Hindoo branches is performed asfoUows:— 
\ square is m ulo of earthen vessels arranged in four piles, each containing five. In 
tilt* middle of the hquare are the bride and bridegroom. These people worship 
Korld ( u ). t Hher memlm of the tribe are found in Gujerat. 

17. Kmihdr. 

'ITtesc clauH of the great Ivumhk family wander about the province selling 
stone hiuid-millH, and begging. In one of them a father is espehed from his caste 
sh( niUl \m daughter not be married before attaining her eighth year. Their widows 

<ri) Infomftiloo tuMtetoiitia Wandering Tribes of Kattywar, by Oaptsm I t. Barr, Polities Agent. 
Btuabay OoTernment Vel. XII, pp, 890, 414. 


They do not marry 
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do not remarry. Some bury, others burn, their dead. These ohms do noi iurt - 
marry mth other tribes. 

18 . 2Iall 

Beggars. They properly belong to the great castt* ol Mails, (U' garckiKT" 
scattered over India, but have in all probability been txelmh'd from their tril ' 
account of the low habits they have acepiircd. Souk' of them a(‘knot\led<ri* a la „( . 
who resides in the village of Bhoka, in Marwar. They hur\ their dead. 

19 . Simmitt. 

Burnishers of arms, and cattle-dealers. Main of lliem (miik* oruiualh In >i 
Marwar. They wander from Wagur to Miidcear. or frojii \h‘r’tiiuaiuu and 
Bujana, or from Patree through Jlulawar, or from Oluk io dhalana’’. 
their head-men reside in Marwar, in Oluk of .Fhaluwar, in ('howal. and (1 m n 
but some of the clans have none. The tribe is found aBo in Oiijfo'uf and M ih 

They are Hindoos, but some are not wordiippeis of MoIm, Oiluas uoisliio K i' 

Matha, Hanuman, and Kul Devi Shikawar. Their rules on Ihe suhjeei (»i m n*i - 
age are exceedingly lax; for example, a woman U ])eiTnitted lo ha\e her iind.,ini 
in some of the clans, and to live with another man, Tlu* nuirriutit* <•( '’einot \ 
of one clan “ is performal in the open country, by M'alhig t(ig( ther tin* Itridi .in<< 
bridegroom, while the mother of the former, and flu* ftiiher of the hiltir. Ijmi n . . 
earthen vessel to the lower pari of their sjomaehs, and then tht \ run <n < < 
other seven times, bringing the vtssels in eout.iet uni ii t ink hnak. vUiahi' m- 
the ceremony ” (a). 

20 . Miif. 

These pursue a diversity of occupations. Tliey ai’e traders, lal«>!irtr- ! in c- 
of pack bullocks, and beggars. Most of tlieni have come (tri'/tnully from Mara i 
Some make their bead-quarters at Bhimmal during the monsoon. Tie i uoiMnp 
Kanjert Matha and Shiva, and bury their dead. These are prolmhh mtmhir* -i 
the great Bhat family, hut have been m'liided tluTcfrom <tii ueeoniit (»l' tin r 
misconduct. 

21 . Mirma, 

A sect of low Mahomedans, who permit their women to li\e with other iti» n 
during their husknds' lifetime. They wander from Wagur to Kattywur ; and 
are no doubt a ckn of the Mtana tribe aircady rofermi to. 

(«) MwMqii to ttw W«od«tlaf frfbe# o| lattywK, by Oaptois Ji.T Bim, Ageut 
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'2'2. The Siiidi T/ibei. 

hlnonnit la1)()iircrN m'Iio tra\'el from Cutch to Hallar, or from Scinde. They 
;o ^^Tniavry only amonij tlicir orrn tribes. The parties are married when of mature 
< 4 ‘ T*U‘v SindiN belong’ by right to the tribes bearing this name, yet differ 
, ‘ >w ihcm in not ]lu^ill^ any settled habitation. 


i3. Pnradhi 

I !u •'(“ w aiidi r t>bour "W agnr in Cntch, and Hallar in Kattywar, selling \ncker- 
nui'k Iheir (l(U(l. before burial, are branded in the centre of the forehead (a). 
Th'T an* proils^ji-dly Hindoos, and worship Wachangna (head of the snakes), 
•iiid ivvm’ence the Mahomedan saints, Balarao Ptr and Bar4 Pir. The Paradhis 
’ ) iHtr intermarry with other tribes. 


21. Bhtind. 

\ "flail tribe, wlio gain their livelihood by begging. Thej^ wander from 
h h’ \ illane in Harwiir to Kattywar. As Hindus they worship Chatrbhuj. 

25. AtU. 

\ tribe of itinerant beggars from Poona and Marwar. They are worship- 
n '• of Mat ha, and Hinglaj. Their head-quarters are at Punar and Jet- 

nut ''otnc of the tribe are celibates. They bury their dead. 

20 . Maemri Kolh. 

Thi *-e are begtiuis, wliu wander from Marwar to Kattywar, returning through 
tiiijiiMi. They many when very^ yoimg. The deities worshipped by them arc 
!S in, Matbii, and Rameshwar. 

27. Barth anndth. 

I hgiTiU’s, vrho traverse the country from Jodhpoor to Kattywar. They are 
a nnmeroiiH eommiinity in Marwar. Their widows are permitted to marry again, 
ritey bury their dead. 

2H. Virogia, 

iiegaais, whose place of residence is at Jumapuma, whence they wander to 
\*»nnjuggur in Kattywar, The bodies of married persons at death are burnt ; 
tlinne of unmarried j)ersoni4 are buried. They are of the sect of Prannithis, and 
worship the fathi or wtcred writings of the sect. They marry into their own tribe. 

(a) Ittfonaallo# to HUo Wnudeung Tnbes of Kattywar, by Captaiu J. T. Ban, Political Ageat. 

Bowtifty Oowrsowot SalwUous, Vol. Xfl, p S')'). 
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29. Verdgf RdnianandL 

Religions mendicants from Cutcli, Malira, Marwar, Udaipur, Mathura, and 
other places. They are for the most part pilgrims wandering throughout India 

3,0. Thoii. 

Sellers of salt and bamboos. They come from Gujerat, and wander aboid 
Ivattywar with tlieir wares. Some are Mahomedans ; others are Hindus. Tlu 
latter make tnduni^' of grass as a rest for water- vessels when cam’ed on tJu* heaii 
They worship BilblM. Their head-quarters are at Ilathusnce diirina the rain\ 
season. 

31. SaiS. 

Beggars from Marwar. They profess to he Hindus; hat their widows 
may remarry. They intermarry only with their own tnlie. 

32. Gom Mudat 1. 

Mahomedan bear-dancers. Their bead-quarters arc ut Ahmedabad in ili< 
rainy season. 

33. Kanhih. 

Beggars. Their widows may remany. The tribe is also found in Guji‘rat. 
They have no marriage connexion with other tribes. 

34. Tfie Belooi h Tribes. 

Itinerant bear and monkey-dancers. Tiny are Mahomedans. 

35. Baria. 

Itinerant bear and monkey-dancers. Mahomedans, 

36. The Seedns. 

Wandering beggars, who reside at Teetwa in Muchoo Kantu during the Rtins. 
Mahomedans. 

37. AM. 

Snake-charmers. Their marriage tics are easily brokm. Their widows may 
remarry. They bury their dead. The tribe wonders about Ka%war ; Imt its 
head-quarters m at KarcMa, Gadha, and Harporee. They art' under the control 
of a headman. The Niths do not intennany with other tribes. They ure 
Hindus, and worship Rteideoplr (a). 

(») tatonnatto te> t&« Wan^tatijig Tribw of Kattywar, by OapWa J, 7, Bair, Polibioal Agont 
Botabay 6wetea«aii WwiibwSf tcit JflJ, et Mj. 



CHAPTER IX, 


THE TRIBES AHD CASTES OF CUTCH. 

The tribes and castes of Cutcb have been described with great care and 
minuteness by Mr. Dalpatram Pranjivan Khakbar, Inspector of Schools in Bhooj, 
in a paper which he contributed to the Indian Antiquary for June, 1876. The 
description does him very great credit for its clearness and succinctness. It has 
one drawback, however, in that the arrangement of the tribes is alphabetical, and 
not scientific. The account is, nevertheless, so excellent in character, that I feel 1 
cannot do better than present it in the ipsmima verha of the writer. 

The greater portion of the inhabitants of Cutch seem to have come from 
Scinde and M5,rw^r. Thul P^rkar followed next ; and Kattywar and Grujerat were 
the last to send their quotas. Most of the inhabitants were, and still are, Raj- 
poots of the Samm4 tribe, the progenitors of the Jdrejfts, who have assumed 
different names from such of their ancestors as have distinguished themselves. 
Hence we find a number of tribes originally descended from the same stock. 
Dedl, Hothi, Otha, and Gajan, who were the sons of Rayadhan Hhe Red,’ 
gave names to the clans of Ded^s, Hothis, Grajans, &c. Again, Gajanji had a son 
named Jioji, who had also two sons, Abra and Mor, whose posterity are the Abras 
and Mors ; and HSlloji, another son of Gnjanji, gives name to the HMhib. These 
all are, properly speaking, J&rej^s ; but the name J^rejS, is chiefly applied at 
present, in the province at least, to the descendants of Jim Ilamiqi, who had four 
sons, AUiyI, KhangSr, SIheb, and RIyab. The second among these founded the 
chy cf Bhooj j and his descendants are distinguished by the name of the Kangir 
branch. The posterity of the second are the Slhebs ; and of the third, the RIyabs. 
Most of the inhabitants that preceded Khangirji are regarded as Dhangs or Mul- 
grlssils. A number of those who came from Scinde have become Mahomedans, 
but stiU indicate thefr Rajpoot origin in their nuLh, or femily names. 

Slmswat Brahmans, Lohlnlls, Bhitils, Pokamas, Kshatriyas, BhansMis, 
Oswils, and most of the Mahomedan tribes, came from Scinde, and aftOTrards 
spread into Katiywar and Gi-ujerat. Most of the Ylnls came at diffOTent periods 

S' 2 

H 
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from and P^hlaiipur; and a few from Gujerat, wlio speak tiio Gujenm 

language. The province is thus peopled by the most heterogeneous rac(‘s. 1 he 
Mowing is a list of the chief, which has been drawn up at the request of the editor 
of the Indian Antiquary, who supplied a list of most of the cartes to the urit( r 
who wrote out the paper on this basis, supplying several additional en^ro^ 

1. Ahni. 

These are the descendants of Abr^, who was fourtli in descent frou. 
Jam Ldkha, who gave the name J^rejd to the tribe. Abra and Mort\er<- two 
brothers, who gave name to the two districts of Abdiisa and Moda4, in (’ithli. 
where they reigned. The Abr4s profess the Mahomedan religion, whilst rliere are 
Hindu AbrSs in W^gar, descended from the Dedus. 

2. AgarUjd. 

Mahomedan converts fromllathor Rajpoots, originally from Airru. Tlu-y arc 
found in Bhuvar, Mathod^, KhokharS-, and Milndavi, They are cultivut<tr'. 

3. Agd. 

A very small clan of Mahomedans, found in Abrfisi. and Kanr. 

4. Ahei\ 

Hindus; generally cultivators. When there is no cultivation tlry niiiiiituiu 
themselves by keeping a cart and a pair of bullocks, which they lend on bin* 
They are worshippers of MM, and Vachar^,, a Rajpoot saint. They arc divided 
into five sub-tribes : — 

Sub-tribes. 

1. Machhua, from Machhuk&ntli, living about Dhori, Kanaria, Ac. 

2. Pi^nthaM, in the district of Prfinthal, in Cutch. 

3. BoricM, in Mnthi. 

4. Sorathi&j who came from Sorath, and are scattered ov'(*r Wagar. 

5. Choifid^, from ChorM, livingabout Adesar, Pahhiswa, Kanvva, 1 tiiiyu, 
JMwM, Bel6, &c. 

The other sub-tribes do not hold any intercourse with the 8orathif»s hccajm* 
^hen the latter were in political importance under Rao Naugkn of Jmiagarli. one 
of them is said to have betrayed him to the emperor of Delhi, who killed him. 
Family Dante, HIpi 
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5. Ajdni. 

A ]')rancli of the earlier J^rej^s, and the descendants of Ajiji. They hold 
fun It in Suthri, Tapper, Taiiw^nl, Kukdao, Desalpur, &c. 

6 . Aiuar. 

lX“5Ct‘ndants ol Amaqi, one of the earlier Jlrcjls. 

7. Attt. 

Tliese ])eoplc arc known under many appellations in Cutch. Some marry, 
j ,id "ome do nut; whence they are called Gharhdri (family men), and Mathdhari 
‘ tiseetics or monks). TLese are again divided into ten tribes: — 

Atit Tribes. 

1. ^ilir. 4, Puii. 7. Aran. 

2. i^arvat. 5. Bharthi. 8. Saraswati. 

3. Hi»gar. 0. Van. 9. Tirth. 

10. Ashram. 

The Alii of any one of these sects attaches to his name the name of his sect 

a h'niiiiiation, to make up his full name, as Karan-gar, HirApuri, Ohanchal- 
d.(‘. By this he is distinguished as a member of a particular sect. A 
'll! mbi r of iiiiy of these sects can be a (iharbari or Mathdhtlri, who, again, may 
’nil iiiierniurM' with each other. Most of them are professional beggai'S; but 
thi tukt' up any profc^‘)i<Hi. They are found as ordinary sepoys, bankers, or 
111 ! !•< hunt'., itml iiKo us taking a prominent part in the affairs of Sfaito at native 
1 > 11 !*!', iltwu iU'wagiir Kuvargar is one of the greatest bankers of Outch, and 
1 K firm U In'ld in ureat W'piite throughout Hindustan for its credit; and 
1’. iw.i h.n.iiuur was highly trusted by the late Tiiakur of Bhownaggar. There 
.ii’i tiiiv htads of t lie Atits, who are called Firs. One is the Fir of Kaly- 
uju A. O' *, imotiicr, tliat of Ajcplill ; and a third, of Koteswar. The Atits are also 
( .ill< i * to-ains. 

8. AuJh'h. 

i In jicopk' iUH' gencnilly from Gohelwilr, Hal&r, and Gujerat ; and appear to 
h.ivo ''omc to Flitch at dillurcnt times within the last 250 years. Those living 
tn Wfigiir cultivntc land, smoke the iiookah, and allow the remarriage of widows; 
while tlu' others are priests, reoitern of the Furanas, beggars, cooks, &c, 

9. IMoeha, 

Uriguittlly fnim Beloohiatan ; chiefly found in the district of F^ear. 
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10. Baphan. 

MiylnH Mahomedans. 

11. Bdrdeha. 

A branch of the earlier Jdrejds, descendants of one B^racliji, iIk* mh. 
Mulvaji. They are now regarded a>s Mulgriissids, and live about X<ii>rteh.i, 
Tehra, &c., chiefly cultivating lands. 

12. Bdrav. 

Originally Rajpoots, but now degenerated into Kha^ us. 

13. Bhalofa. 

Degenerated Rajpoots, almost like tlie IvluufV, prineipally lo Ik. ibiirid iii 
the village of Bhalota. 

14. Bhaiiihliii/ii. 

Rajpoots degenerated into KhavAs. 

1 5, Bhanthu i. 


Mahomedans in Bhooj. 

16. BhnmdI't. 

These were originally Rajpoots of tin* Solunkhi nice, bin luivi’ loiij et.i'di 
to have any intercourse with them. They put on th<- suewfl ihm-ui. und (‘(in-idt r 
themselves Kshatriyas. Most of them cultivate land'), and are .said to iiaxt f oau 
with the JArejAs, and become their first ryots. S(»me of (Ik'Ui are im rehum - 
They are to be found in the southern and wt'stern parts of Ciiteh, T!i» \ .m 
also called Vegus. 

17. nut. 

See ChArau. 

18 . BhW. 

Origmally BhAti Rajpoots, to which tribe tlin chief of de) Mdmeiv 
Like the JArejls, they are said to be VMavas, After their wignitiofi to S mde, 
they degenerated, it is said, into fishermen I but the Muhiiiiijah of the VijInbh.M'luV 
ryas gmned them over to wear the sacred thread, and to J'ollow the fiiles of hU m l 
with much strictness. They have of late gimtly risen in the social scale, and 
consider th^rives almost equal to Ykak aud Bwimans. Tky antong the 
most entetprising merchants, trading with Boiaky, Arabia, &c. ; ami aonw* of 

them hwe goi» as tib ooast of Afea. 
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19. Bhatti. 

< )riuiually Eajpoots, but bare become Hindu or Mabomedan Kharis. They 
<rt‘ Kiiujti (bieiiy m Bbuoj and i^blnrayi. 




20. Bhojude. 
au early la’ancb of tbe Jarei&s. 


•21. 

\ hr.UK'b ol’ the Sanjfais, re'^idino- 


Bhainra. 

near Gedi, and elsewhere in W4gar. 


22 . Bohd. 

in Aljrasa ; cliiefi}’' to be found in tbe village called BobI, 

23. BohorA. 

i oiind in the large towi^ of ^lanravi, Bhooj, Anjar, and Mundra. From 
Buji^iat ; the}' were originally Hmdus, cbictiy Brahmans ; but about 700 years 
ayo. were mad<‘ converts by an Arab, They are Sbiabs, and then' high priest 
ur .MiiHu lives in Surat, and has great authority over them. 

24. Butto. 

< Jri.'iiiaily llln<bis, but at present Alubomedan MulgrdssbU; chiefly to be 
1 1 'lii'i in \!irA»a and (liirdA. 

25. ('*hamn. 

Tin re are thn'e di\isions of these : — 

1 Kuchlula (Ku<‘hhis). 2. Mdruvu (from Marwdr), 3. Tfimbel (from 

N n!t|» ). 

I hi l.i-t two an* the family bards of the Jlrejds, and enjoy several villages 
I ' ui'cti by flam llaval and the Diu’bars of Outch, The Mdruvd. and 
1\ ( 1 '(• 1 < n '-idi* in .Male, and the Tfiimbel in Kantlii. The Kdchhelhs are money- 
idtl'i*. iiid trade by earavaus of bullocks. The Chdrans in general are on the 
li I lije . Tilt' dill! H'liee betw een ii Bhat and a Chhran lies chiefly in the latter being 
,t 'iKiph rieiti*!* of a Biijpoot’s praise in short rude poetical pieces, while the 
iMiJinr j' .1 ngular gf-nealogist, and soinctimcs the liistorian of the femily. 

20 . 

« bat* a sery powt'i'ful rtding race in Butch ; probably came from the neigh- 
bonriii*/ B.ineirtHju’ of dayadickhari. One of their kings, named WSgam Ch4vara,, 
who rnlt’d ut I’uttiarli in Ganlh, was killed by Mor, the first Sammfi from Scinde. 
We ItiJti \um of tlieir rule hm and them in small townships till the end of the 
fourUH-nth eerjtuty. There w a temple of Mahadeva at Bhuvar, wMcli bears an 
iitsfription eon taming the genealogy of one Vamfi or Yanrlija, and the date Samvat 
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1346. At present the Chavar^ have degenerated into Khavusas, or Mahoinedan 
sepoys ; and one house of pure Rajpoot descent can scarcely be found in Ciitch. 

27. Chuchhjd. 

Mahomedans of the Miylna tribe. 

28. Chtgar. 

Degenerated Rajpoots, a branch of the Jkejas, and reside in Dhaiig, or t' c 
district about Lakhpat and Kora. 

29. Chiivdns, Durid% and Ddbhls — Kluuasas. 

30. Dal 

Hindus and Mahomedans of Rajpoot descent. 

31. Ddrdr. 

Originally Hindus, hut now Mahomedaii converts. 

32. Dedd. 

An earlier branch of the J4rej^s, from Ded4, the second in dchcent Iroiti dain 
L4kha J4reja. They are in large numbers in W4guT, in (Jliorud, Maeb]uikunr!i!!. 
and HIMr. The chief town of their head is Kanthkot. Tiioy are uho li-d 
Virbhadra. They are proud of the martial and eutcr[3rishig spirit oi' their anci 
tors. Dedas residing near ShMrpur are called K4r5s. 

33. Dhawj. 

This is not a particular tribe, but the name given to earlier settlers descended 
from Rao R4yadhan, the son of L4kh4 Jarej4 ; and who have cither ]j(‘t*()iije ]>o(ir 
peasants on account of their lands having been sold, or divided among liie 
fraternity, or encroached upon by their powerful brethren of more recent dtsa m 
from Rao Khangliji, the founder of Bhooj. The following are among the priuei- 
pal Dhang tribes. 

Dhang Tribes. 

1. AbrA 7, Grajan. 

2. Amar, 8. Hothi. 

3. Blrlch. 9. JSd4. 

4. Bhojde. 10. Jesar. 

5. Butt4. 11. Kanadde 

6. GAhl. 12. K4yl 

34. Dlt&r. 

The lowest caste among the Hindus, and found in cveiy town and vilkifi^. 
from their nykk^ or fomily names, most of them appear to bavo been origbaily 


13. Koret, 

14. Mukulsi. 
1,5. Rasaya. 

16. Reladk 

17. VaramHi. 
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> flt'Ofiit. For instance, we find among them Solankhis, Chivaris, 

Va^htld", etc. The Hindus conbiJer themselves polluted by their touch. 
T!i» ir prufi-^iou ib that of weavers, cobblers, wood-splitters, and tanners. They 
U ) Tak<‘ till* hido'. and entrails from the carcases of dead animals. They arc 
ilsH ( .lilt d H(‘«1nals. and serve as guides to G-overnment officers. 


Mlyunas 


35. Gny)4. 

36. (rObllUi. 


.Naid ft) belong to Dhang, and re^de in Abrlsl. 


37. Gajan. 

All otf-shoot of the earlier J5.rej5,s, descended from Gajanji, the fourth in 
d(‘M'<‘nt Iroin Lakh5 J5.rcj5.. Originally Malgrlsbi^s, but at present Mahomedan 

(•oij\('rts. 

38. GhofiO- 

V sn))-tribc of Miyi-ii^s. 

39. Gimard. 

\ large and wealthy class of Brahmans, originally from Juu^garh. 

40. Gohd. 


Tilt TO are only two houses in Cutch of pure Gohel Rajpoot blood, the re^t 
htiiU l\hu\5bus. 

41. Gujar llajpuoh. 

\\ hni the \'agh(4as came into Outch, the Gujar Rajpoots accompanied them ; 
lit 1 ii ehiifly through their assistance that they became masters of that part 
,f lit)* eimutr}', as a reward for which they obtained the right of tUlmg th(‘ 
’ .mid. They siibseiiueiitly defended the Vaghells from invasions from without. 
Tl). s arc found in the VagheM towns of Geri, Pal5,sw5, JatSvard, Bel§, Lodrlni, 
1 niio. where they live hy cultivating lauds. They are of the follow- 


ing races 

I. Muk^unfl. 

J, dianesar. 

3. Khod. 

I. dislvant 

5. dinhuvfim 


6. Gohcl. 

7, Umat. 

8, Duri5s. 

9. DfibM. 

10. P&daria. 

the remarriage of 


They have no objection to 
ttpiHMirnnce of their women in public. 


1 1. Clffind. 

12. Parm&r. 

13. Tank (Tnar). 

their widows, as also to the 
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42. UdJA. 

An earlier offshoot of the Jarejis, descended from Gajanji, fourth in descent 
from jam Lakha, the Jlrejl. Hailji was the second son of Gajanji, who after a 
long struggle with the descendants of Manai (who are called Kers, from his ha\ ing 
killed his brother TJnar in Scinde), subdued all the villages in the south, middle, 
and west of Cutch. Mm R&val was descended from this MMji, who conquered 
the western part of Kattywar from the Jethros, and gave it the name of Illlur, 
where he founded the town of Now^nagar, and made it his capital. The Jam ot 
Now^nagar is descended from him. Those who remained in Cutch are in the 
enjoyment of some villages at. their girds, in the districts of Mnthi and IISII- 
chonsi. 

43. Ealepof) a and Narangpota. 

Sindlii Mahomedans in Banni. 

44. Eingora and Eingorjd. 

Mahomedan tribes from Scinde. 

45. Eothi. 

Descendants of Hothlji, the brother of Gajanji. They are Mulgra^sias, 
and reside in villages about Lakhpat, as also in Rehll, Jknbudi, Tumbadi, and 
KUnthi. 

46. Jddd. 

An offshoot of the earlier Jdrejds, now reckoned among the Dhangs, 

47. Jareja. 

The chief ruling race, who claim to be descended from Kri.shna, 
belonged to the Gi,dava tribe. They were probably driven, or went, our of 
India after the YMavasthali, or civil war among the YMavas ; and afler 
adventures, as they allege, in Egypt and Arabia, came to Ghazni, when' Oh) 
killed the reigning emperor Eeroz Shah, and ascended the throne. They wen, 
however, deposed by Sultan Shah, the son of Eeroz Shah. After wandt'rinu 
some time they settled under Jim Mkhilr in Nagar Hanmi, in Hciiidt-, wIiuih* 
Mor and M&nli, after killing their brother Unar, in order to (ddain the Ihnim, 
were obliged to flee into Cutch, where their relative, W%am CliAvarA was n iuriinif 
Heore also they killed WIgam ChUvarS., reduced the seven Vagheid friias, ami 
obtained possession of the province. After five reigus the line l>ecante ev-fincf, 
and Cutch was in the hands of the rulers of AnahillapStau Ibr Home time ; h«f 
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iiboiiT Samvat 1204, L^kM, the son of J4ra (whence the name J^rej<\), came 
into ( hitch, and Q,ave name to the reienintr tribe. 

48. Jat 

A pa‘=>topal tribe originally from Aleppo in Turkey. Once they held some 
])ari ol* Cntch as rulers, but were diiven by the Jdrejls into Warai and llajSn^. 
where they rule at present. They are in the north-west of Outeh. 

49. . 

iMul'i.rassils, regarded as Dhangs, residing about Navin&l and Ber^ja. 

50. Jhdld. 

Tbere are \ ery few of tliis tribe in the country. 

51. Knudde^. 

iMiilgr5ssil Dhangs residing ia W^gai’. 

52. Kdivlaciai d. 

Early Ilajpoot settlers residing about the village of that name. 

63. Kdfhl. 

I’lu IV i^ urd a single K^thi to be found in Cutch. 

54. Kdyd. 

MubrtVsia Dhangs residing about YadvA 

55. Kayasth. 

( iiidlv from Kattywar imd Mlrw5,r; about one hundred families. They 
,nt pru w riters. and sepoys. 

56. Kpr. 

Dc'ceiidants of Manai, who killed his brother Unar. At present landholders 
in Idpar, BolAi, and Gardl See UdlA 

57. Khdravd. 

Till' name applied to native sailors, who are generally Wlghers and MiySMs. 

58. Khoi'a. 

Gujiir Ihmxwts, 

59. Khoja. 

hliittk Miihomcdaiw, found in every part of Catch, but cMefiy in Nigalpur, 
lilidrcHWiir, and Bharapur. Most of them were originally Hindus of the Bhatia 
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caste. They have a separate religion of their own, consisting of the Bas Aviitara^ 
(ten incarnations) of the Hindus, grafted on the Shiah tenets of the Mahonietiti’is. 
Their high priest is His Highness Aga Khan of Bombay, to whom they ])ay 
extraordinary reverence. They do not go to the masjid, but have a se[>‘irat(* 
])lace of worship called the Kh^n^. There are some refonners of late aiiioiia, 
them, who, rejecting the mixed creed, have become Suimis. They are chielK 
cultivators in Cutch, but are enterprising merchants in Loiiibay, Zanzibar, and 
China. 

60. Koli. 

These are aborigines in W^gar and Anjar Chovisi, and live by robbery, though 
now they find it hard to carry on this profession, and have become cultivarois. 

61. Kunbl 

An agricultural tribe. They are subdivided into 

1. Karvl 2. Anjanl 3. Levi 

These chiefly reside in W4gar, PMnthal, !Mak, and KSiithi. Then' arc 
Monm^s, but no Karvas, in Catch. They are from Gujerat. 

62, K^hatriya. 

Cali themselves Brahma Kshatriyas, and consider themselves the deseenduiits 
of those who survived firom the persecution of Parasurlima. After the per.MS’u- 
tion they are said to have ruled in Scindc. They were ou.stc(l from Hcindc b\' a 
race of foreigners called Barbars. They then went to the goddess Ilinghlj, ulm 
gave them certain professions. These people are a numerous class in i-wny juirt 
of Cutch; and are generally dyers, printers, carpenters, turuers, silk-wcim i*'. 
traders, and the Ike. The celebrated Simdarji Sivji, wlio aidwl ('olojicl r 
and others in reducing Kattywlr and Cutch to tranquillity, Ijclonged to tbih cjj-n 

63. LoMnd, 

Origmally Rajpoots of the Rathor race, who were driven from Kimi'tij 
into Scinde, whence they mi^ated into Cutch about the tlurteeiiriii'uifurv 
At present they wear the sacred thread like the Bhansdlis, and caii flitrii 
selves Kshatriyas. Once they took a leading part in the aflairs of Ciiicji, and 
were its most able men of business and generals. They take up au)’ pro/i*^sinii 
that suits them. They are porters, menial servaiil.s, vegetahk'-wiler'*, hlmp. 
ke^^, oultivaitors, and clerks. Some of them arc as hamlisoim' «h tin* 
Ki^jpoots of the purest blood. They are to be ftiuiid in ewiy part ol‘ Cutch. 
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64. Mahtjan. 

^ot the name of a particular tribe, but that given to the higher clasfe of 
llindub as a guild or public body. It is also applied to Vinias and other mercan- 
tile classes exclusively, on account of their acting as leaders of the public. 

65. Makivdnd. 

Hindus as well as Mahomedans. Also a family name among the MiyIMs. 

66. Mandlim. 

Hindus and Mahomedans in Abr&sa. 


Mahomedans. 


67. Mamjarid. 


68. Mdyadd. 

A low sort of Rajpoots. 

60. Meman. 

Smmi Mahomedan converts, chiefly from Lohinis, originally from Scinde, 
toinid in every part of Ciitch. They follow all sorts of professions. They are 
t iilerprising merchants in Bombay and elsewhere. 


70. Miydnd. 


lle-ide chiefly in the district of Miy^ni, which receives its name from them, 
i'li( V scree a'* sepoys, and also live by robbery. They are of the following family 
.iiid sub-tribnl names, some of which indicate their Rajpoot origin, though they 
originally from Scinde, and have loc^ been Mussalmans : — 


1. ItUllll.l. 

15 ipllHU. 

<5 I5.ipfi. 
t, hiialotii. 

‘h ifliitimla. 

15 liliuknl 

i. (51i.ini*, 

!», (’liav.mk 
10, ('.bhttdih).'), 
H. Ditiidlu, 
t>hii4. 

Ul, (kgudil 


Iliydnd Clam. 


14. Horl 

15. Jam. 

16. Jesa. 

17. Jesar. 

18. Jliabai. 

19. Kakal. 

20. Kandecha. 

21. Katii 

22. Kevar. 
*28. Khsiii 

24 . Khira 

25. Khod. 

26 . larak. 


27. Lfmia. 

28. Makwiina. 

29 . Mayatra. 

80. Mor. 

81. Mendha. 
32. Mokha. 
88. Nangia. 

34. Notiar. 

35. pada. 

36. Padchar. 

37. Parit. 

88. Patrl 
39. Peba. 
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45. SannS. 

46. Sayecta. 

47. Sedot. 

48. Siam. 

49. Siracbas. 

71. Mook Brahman. 

From Machlm-KIntlia in Kattywar. They do the duties of other Ih'iihinaii.'!. 
and are also reciters of Purinas, copyists, priests, cooks, &c. 

72. hlirr. 


40. Eajl 

41. Ely ami 

42. Roohi 

43. 8ld or Sal. 

44. Sandhani. 


50. Sisolia, 

51. Sod ha. 

52. Tijlyiii. 

53. Triluiiga. 

54. Tara. 


The descendants of Mor, the grandson of Gajanji, son of dioji. and hroiJier 
ofAbr^. They are at present Miilgrdssias, and are to he found in ila^ MurasA 
district. Mor became a Mahomedan, and worshipjK‘d one J laiuh lin Pir. 1 1<- under* 
took an expedition to HMAr, where he died. His hofly was traiislerivd rt> Moru'U, 
where he was buried, according to his directions, at Mor Kiilri. There i.s at pre- 
sent at MorKuhA,a masjid in the shape of u four-sided teiti pie with pyraniidid 
roof, which contains his sepulchre. He is wonsliippid then' by tljo Mois us a Pir, 
or saint. 

78. MM 


' An offshoot of the Mokalsi Rajpoots. 


' . 74. Mpr. 

These do not figure among the early settlers. The first among tlieui eauie in 
Cutch from Ahmedabadin thetime of Rad Khangarji, A. 1), lo’tiJ. Oru- or two 
families followed him fromPIttan and Dholka; but they did mil; lun.'-nt strong- 
till the time of Lakhpatji, They do not seem to have played a prornimmt part in 
the affairs .o^the State, except one Lakshmidfis. There are nhout four luindred 
and sixty4ve fain^ their priests, in the whole of Cutch. They are 

■well khoMii as a poKtidal race. They are divided into Vamfigara and Visalnfigara, 
Tile latter are . landholder. , , 

75, Nmdevdtkh ■ ' ■ , 


from They are found hbout Anjir, and are chiefly tmders. 
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78. Ot&r. 

Maliomeclans about Suthri. 

‘ 79. Padydr, 

Maliomedans about Tebra and in Mak. 

80. Paer. 

.\Iul.LU’assms about Roha, reckoned among tbe Dhangs. 

81. Pol. 

Jliibonusdan converts from Bhati Rajpoots. 

82. Pasayd. 

A ijranck of Kanadde Rajpoots among tbe Dliangs in WSgar. 

83. Pehd. 

iUijpoots near Xakbatranli. 

84. Phul. 

.Maiiomediins near Bitta, Tebra, &c. 

85. Poor. 

Siiiiihi Mnbnmcdaiis. 

80. Pokarnu, or Pushhama. 

\ nuuii rons tbis.s of Brahmans, chiefly from Mlrwlr and Scinde; priests 

f rb' Bhatir(>. 

87. Piujur. 

Mab'ituf'dai!*!, 

88 . Riij(/ar. 

r.ritbmaus of tlie Aiidieii stoek, so csdled from their accepting the priesthood 
if tie- ritling raec. They are at present cultivators as well as priests of the 

89. Pamdepotm. 

\ liniw'h of .Stxlhft Haj|>oot« residing in Kh&vadi. 

90. Edpm. 

MnhomedaiJSj ori^nnlly from the Mokalsi Rajpoots in the north of Cutch. 
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91. Rebdri, or Bhopa {priests of Mdtd). 

Chiefly tend goats, camels, and flocks of sheep. Their women make nmol 
yam, from which they get blankets and their sww woven by the Dhers. l]ie\ 
are from M^rw^lrs, but most of them have the peculiar Persian physioononi^ . 
One of their family names is ig&, which seems to support their Pei*sian descent. 
They are tall and robust, and have an oval face and aquiline nose. Tliey live iei 
days almost solely on the milk of camels. 

92. Reladiya. 

Eajpoots about Nirona. 

93. SdcJiord. 

Brahman cultivators in the Waghela towns, originally from Marnur. 

94. Saind. 

Descendants of J^m Sam^, the son of J^m Narpat, who built Nagar Sajiui 
in Scinde, and ruled there. His posterity came into Cutch, and settled in Pacli- 
ham, it is said, about a thousand years ago, where they are stiU to l)e found a» 
Mahomedan Gri,ssils. 

95. Sameja. 

A branch of the Samis ; herdsmen in Banni. 

96. Sanghdr. 

These were one of the tribes that accompanied the Samis from Scinde. Tin y 
were subdivided into four castes when they entered Cutch. Other triltes of Raj- 
poots, such as Chivara, Chihurin, &c., joined them ; and there arc at 
seventy-two nukh, or family names. Some are Mahomedans, and eomc Ilindih ; 
but all worship the Jakhs, which are supposed to k of some foixh^ii ku'c. 
that saved them from the oppressions of Puvari, the brother of IjfikJii I’inilani, In 
killing him. The Hindus are to be found in Mrtlii ; and tlic llahfuucdjmv in 
AbrisS., Mords^, and M&k. They are originally from Arabia. 

97. Sdramat. 

Brahmans, chiefly from Scinde; but some liave come from jlindii'-tun and 
Gujerat. They once held important posts under the State, and appear lo iia\c 
played a prominent part in the early history of Cutch. They arc a ver) mimcroi^ 
class in every part of the province, but are frst degenerating. The) arc fji» 
family priests of the Kshatriyas, LohMs, dsc., with whom they caf. and (hlhnv 
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lay other emplojinent. They have no objection to go to Arabia and Mozain- 
►hpie. They are priests, shopkeepers, merchants, sepoys, and gunners. 

98. Seidh. 

Mahoineddus in Bhooj and the village of Ser^t. 

99. Sindhal. 

V branch of Sodha Rajpoots in Khadir and Kanthi. They are regarded 
- Idumu'' btcanse they were once rulers in Puchham. The name is patro- 

ii\> i'( 

100. Sir/icha. 

1 )» '>eiH‘rared Rajpoots. 

101. SoiIM. 

liihdu and Mahimiedan Rajpoots in the north of the province. They culti- 
I .t(* 1 Hid- .lud '(‘ine as sepoys. 

102. SoluhUu, 

i St. pt the auhcla Griissiis in WSg&r, there are no Rajpoots of this race 
Hi ( it ; blit ilicre are many among the Khav&sas bearing this name. 

lOA Si'twal, or Jain. 

W tifi.i'. t)f the Oswal and Srim^ castes. The former arc cultivators, 

] 0 t lilt !}) in .Vbru'.S and Kanthi. They were originally Rajpoots, but were 

O'.* fit 'i lit till nliglou of the Jains by their missionaries. 

lOi. Sitmdll. 

I ' It tb ii'i'in K.dlywar and Jlarwlr, mostly cultivators in W%ar. 

105. SumavL 

\l lilt lint il iiiH from Schide, where they once ruled. Isow they senm as 
. |t . 1 , - . 1 ', ! ,ibo liiiul in Pdvar and Gardl. 

!(){>. Trmjia. 

litmlfi-' .mil Muhomtduns. 

107, UbHya. 

V branch of the Juntas, and hold lands as Hindu Grassids. Also a clan 
HiHtiU'j the .MisaudH, 
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108. Wdghela. 

Originally from SardhSr, near Eajkot. Once they weie ^cry ponertnl m the 
east of Cutch, but they were subjugated by Mor, tlie first bauiS nhocann ri> 
Outch, and by his successors They still hold some towns of importance iu <uai 
andPranlhal, such as Gheri, Beld, Jataw^’l, Lodrani. BhimSsar, Palaswa ..uu 
are tribntaiy to the Bhooj Darbar 

109 ^Ya<Jhel 

The term has notldng to do with Wi gar They an* both Iliudiis and 31 1 
hoiuedans, and servo as sailors They are also fishernien. 


110 ^Yan^a. 


There are nme subdivisions among the WanL\s 


3 bnmali 
2 Oowal. 
3. ModL 


4 

а. 

б. 


Mc&ii 

K3n(loi. 

SOBI. 


7 Bhoj'xk 

h. 

a. Vai.h 


Of these, the Oswfils, Bhojaks, and Srimlhs are flaiiis ; the r< si ai< 
Vaishnavas. They are also subdivided into Yisfis and I)§sfis. ilo^l of the ( Knal* 
art cultivators, and are found in those parts of Cutch where tIk* liost sod O' 
available. Srimfilis are from Thai and Mfirwar, and are generally engagci I hi i rad< 
They are chiefly found in the eastern parts of Cutch, and Wagnr. "I’lie Modlis ,u< 
a political race, and are from Modhera, in Giijcrat. 


111. Wai'amsi. 

Bhang Bajpoots in GardI and P&var. Tliey are an offshoot of flu Vinui'' 

112. Wen. 

3Iahomedans who serve as sepoys. 

113. Wirdr. 

Bhang Rajpoots about P^var and Lakhpat (a). 

(«) Castes and Tubes in Outch, by Dalpatram Pranjiran Khakhai, Insputorof NIwmiN JjIiu j Ti ii 
Aiitiq,nttry, Tol V, pp. 167—171 





